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The centaurs awoke! they aroused from their beds of pine, 

Their long flanks hoary with dew, and their eyes, deep- 
drowned 

In the primal slumber of stones, stirred bright to the shine! 

And they stamped with their hooves and their gallop abased 
the ground! 


Swifter than arrowy birds in an eager sky, 
White-browed kings of the hills where old Titans feast, 
—Cheiron ordered the charge with a neighing cry, 

And the thousand hunters tramped like a single beast! 


Beautiful monstrous dreams they seemed as they ran, 

Trees come alive at the nod of a god grown mute! 

Their eyes looked up to the sun like a valiant man; 

And their bows clashed shrill on the loins and limbs of the — 
brute! 
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BOOK ONE: The Birth of the Centaur 


To JouHn CuEsteR ADAMS 


Long, long ago, when all the glittering earth 

Was heaven itself, when drunkards in the street 
Were like mazed kings shaking at giving birth 

To acts of war that sickle men like wheat, 

When the white clover opened Paradise 

And God lived in a cottage up the brook, 

Beauty, you lifted up my sleeping eyes 

And filled my heart with longing with a look. ... 
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BOOK ONE: The Birth of the 


Centaur 


I 


Re leas stood among the little crowd in the cemetery, 
drawn back from the rest of his family, as though he 
did not exactly feel a part of it and wanted to be as in- 
conspicuous as possible. He watched impersonally, only 
half attending, like an outsider. 

The people about him sniffed, and some drew their 
faces into long grimaces of sympathy. Only his older 
brothers and sisters, in a little group beside the raw grave, 
escaped the suspicion of acting a part. Their faces bore 
the white stamp of grief, and their new black clothes 
fluttered forlornly in the fresh wind of October. Now 


the workmen, strangely out of place in their overalls, be- 
_ gan to lower the heavy coffin into the grave with muddy 


canvas slings. The priest, with his cassock blowing be- 


~ tween his thin legs and moulding his unhealthy corpulence, 


was mumbling something out of a little prayer book. He 
looked tired and Jeffrey wondered if custom had made 
him quite used to scenes like this. . . . After all it was 
an ordinary thing, dying. You stopped, and lay still 
with something gone out of you. Then the undertakers 
came, walking silently on their rubber heels, and did 
things to you behind shut doors: when your family saw 
you again you were quite different and a little disgusting. 
In the room where you lay aes a heavy medicinal smell 
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that sickened the odours of white roses and lilies and 
orchid wreaths. You had lived. You had mused and 
slept and dreamed. You had been ill, You had 
known little pains and short moments of half happi- 
ness.e. hen)’: +. 5 

They were shovelling in the sodden lumps of earth now, 
letting it drum loud on the coffin-lid, for all their efforts 
to be quiet with their long-handled shovels. Hollow, dull 
sounds. Soon the worms would come creeping among 
the clods. According to sermons and pious books, worms 
always came after your dead body, hungry and blind, 
with slow groping mouths. They wouldn't, of course, be 
the kind robins pulled out of the lawn in summer, long 
slimy ones. ... 

Jeffrey’s father stood clcse to the grave, looking into it. 
He was a ruddy-faced, strongly built man with stooping 
shoulders and a big grizzled moustache that hid his mouth 
except when he laughed in his noisy open-lipped way. 
Jeffrey had often wondered what his father’s mouth would 
be like in repose. 

There was no laughter in his father’s face now. Still 
it was not marked either with noticeable grief; rather it 
seemed vague and preoccupied as with memories. Jeffrey 
knew that his father was thinking of his married life— 
thirty-one years—and the boy wondered if old happen- 
ings rose up now out of the grave and whispered in his 
father’s ear. 


2 


Jeffrey’s mind wandered. . ... 

A sharp west wind blew coldly up the slope, chasing 
waves of chilly shade and golden sunshine over the ridge. 
Down below, a mile or so away, the town began, tufted 
with frost-bright foliage and broken with the strange 
ugly roofs men build upon their houses. Beyond the 
town, through a haze of bonfire smoke, he saw the Sound, 
grey-mottled under the clouds, and white as paper where 
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the sun shone. Somewhere in that town, more than four- 
teen years ago, he had been born. Here he had lived for 
twelve years before he had moved away with his family - 
into hilly Connecticut. 

It had been fun living in that town. All the things 
he used to do. Swimming off the rocks where the sea- 
weed wavered in the swell and caressed your ankles. 
There had been fiddler crabs on the rocks and little dart- 
ing fish called “‘killies” caught in the tide-pools. . . . The 
town was a great place for horse-chestnut trees and the 
boys used to spend hours under them, gathering the beau- 
tiful nuts and trying to get a whole alphabet of the 
strangely twisted twigs. But there were never any Os or 
As or Rs. . . . Best of all were the woods around the 
water works, full of birds and the sound of brooks and 
broken sunlight and fat bugs that crawled and tumbled 
among the pungent swamp growth in the heat... . 
Funny things, memories. They began so hazily you were 
hardly sure where, and grew into the firm design that 
ended under the pencil of to-day. ... That first auto- 
mobile ride with the large Spanish gentleman in his 
roaring little machine that buttoned up the back like an 
old lady’s dress. An hour of terror and glorious speed, 
with the gentleman’s brown eyes and immense moustache 
strong and secure in the driver’s seat. . . . How long 
ago. . . . And even before that, one afternoon when it’ 
had rained, his brother Michael had called him away from 
his play at the roots of a pine whose head reached the 
sky, and carried him to the house-top to see the fading 
glory of a rainbow arched over the grey church across 
the road. Even the memory of that sudden beauty was 
a thing to bring a pain to the throat. . . . So long ago. 
Why, he could not have been more than four years old 
then. . . . Now he was back again for a few hours, 
because his mother had wanted to be buried here in the 
cemetery above the little town that she too had loved... . 
Strange thought. As though it could make any difference. 
Just the same, it would be beautiful here in spring, with 
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the larches and elms waving and rustling, and the Sound 
sparkling sapphire in the distance. Could it be that she 
expected to sense these things, his mother? .. . 

Mother ... mother. ... 

People were expected to weep at their mother’s funeral. 
He was only a little depressed, not sad, for his mother 
had been to him a thing scarcely personal, something 
beautiful and strengthening, but as remote almost as the 
personality of God. She had been a background to all 
his life, an unfailing source of kindliness and comfort, 
but for all that she was much less real than his brother 
Michael, fourteen years older than himself, a part of 
him, and a demigod. No, he had never known that very 
beautiful sad lady, for he had been born too late to love 
her personally as the rest of his family did. 

The very morning of the day she was stricken, he had 
been selfish and surly when she asked him to do some small 
errand. Afterward he had resolved to come much closer 
to his mother through a long series of years. 

After dinner that night she had moaned suddenly and 
fallen to the floor. ... 
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His father was laying a wreath on the grave. The 
thing was over. People began to bustle about in the first 
flurry of relieved tension. In a desperate desire to “do 
something” they herded Jeffrey along without much pur- 
pose but with an infinite amount of half-hysterical sym- 
pathy. A great terrible woman, like a pouter pigeon with 
a hawk’s head, kissed him angrily with her delicate mous- 
tache and crushed him against her corset, calling him a 
“poor forsaken lamby.’’ Somehow he was aware that 
she was a relation. He let himself be carried along in the 
rout, submitting to carefully-phrased expressions of sym- 
pathy with a weak hand-clasp and a foolish grin. 

His new black gloves had a fetid smell and his legs 
were tired with standing. 
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The hawk lady kept prodding him in the back as he 
marched before her. She panted down the back of his 
neck and bade all within hearing to “bring the poor child 
along now.” Jeffrey smouldered with a horrific desire to 
turn and inform her that this wasn’t his funeral and he 
could bring himself. 
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Outside the cemetery hovered a flock of automobiles. 
Here he discovered his family, hemmed in by cousins and 
peremptory aunts and depressed uncles and certain re- 
markable strangers with the outlandish hats and bizarre 
noses of unknown relations. Here was tumult. Acting 
upon the theory that, besides being prostrated with grief, 
his family was mentally deficient, the dreadful relations 
were deciding out of hand ‘‘what must be done with the 
poor things.” The hawk woman laid a puffy hand on the 
shoulder of his sister Mary. “T’ll take Mary,” she said 
clenching her moustache. Some one bid for his father— 
“Frank.” There was no question about it, Frank must 
go to Jamaica with Edwin and Cricket because the three 
had been children together. A pallidly sweaty man with 
a great nose that seemed congested because his glasses 
were too tight asked the crowd genially whom he and 
Nellie were to have. “We can do with one of the girls!” 
he shouted roguishly. “Why, Charlie, you old scamp 
you!” piped a little woman at his elbow, slapping his 
arm. “I’ll take Mary,” reiterated the aggressive mous- 
tache. ‘But some one has to go home,” protested Michael 
with a dazed laugh. “J have to go—and Jef. Then we'll 
need one of the girls to manage the house.” At this 
the crowd bubbled with counter propositions. Each in- 
dividual woman, talking to her own point, protested that 
so-and-so wasn’t fair, and to do this thing was ridiculous, 
and the only sensible thing to do was that thing. Certain 
aunts would not allow poor Somebody-or-other to be alone 
at sucha time. The uncles agreed easily with any one that 
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spoke to them and began to look unhappily at each other, 
obviously wondering if it would be proper to smoke yet. 
The girl cousins chittered as with a single voice. 


5 


Miraculously the situation resolved itself. Frank was 
doomed to Jamaica, whereupon Cricket, a dapper little 
woman with round blue eyes, squealed delightedly into 
her frontal sinuses and kissed him amid a waggish up- 
roar. Mary vanished palely in the wake of the moustachio 
who had bid violently and successfully to the end, although 
no one, not even the spinster genealogists of the family, 
could quite place her. As the lady moved off she began 
speaking in a complimentary way of the fine appearance 
of the “remains.””’ Somehow she seemed to be paying 
Mary a pretty compliment. 

All the rest of the family were to return to Connecticut 
in the cars of relations, with cousin Emma and cousin 
Marjorie Dwyer to comfort and assist Dora who had suc- 
ceeded Jeffrey's mother as housekeeper. 
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Jeffrey allowed himself to be pushed into a waiting, 
limousine, gathering from the volley of remarks his aunts 
flung at him that the rest of his family had gone on in 
another car. His travelling companion was to be cousin 
Emmy who would “help out for 4 while with the girls.” 
Cousin Emmy got into the car after him and presently 
the chauffeur outside started the engine and set out upon 
the road to Connecticut. 

Emmy looked surprisingly pleasant for a cousin. Not 
at all what one might expect. No glasses, no raucous 
voice, no embarrassing giggles. She was a little older 
than Jeffrey, a plumpish placid-faced girl with grey eyes 
that would have been beautiful but for the blank animal 
expression in them that strangely suggested at once a 


ra 
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cow andacat. Her tanned cheeks were smooth and looked 
soft and her hands were prettily ineffectual. 

Jeffrey grinned at her with boyish sheepishness. Then 
he looked away. He was excited by her presence; the 
mystery that hung about her filled him with uneasiness. 
He saw that she too was timid. He was glad. At least 
she would not be eloquently sympathetic. 


J 


The car droned rapidly along the Post-Road into the 
deepening twilight. It crushed through drifts of leaves 
across the road and rushed beneath the great trees of 
Westchester County that cast back momentary echoes of 
the whining tires. Deep peace was all about. It trembled 
in the afterglow of the sun and quivered in the first shreds 
of autumn mist along the highway. Deep melancholy 
peace of October like the distant sighing of a violin. Hazy 
evening hours in October with the smell of apples and 
bonfire smoke and cold in the air. Dreaming October 
peace like gentle death, such peace as happy souls might 
taste when the labour of living is at an end. . . . Peace 
for his mother. His mother and himself sensing now 
with clear faculties the world’s autumnal peace. One 
living, the other dead, and her memory already begun to 
wear away beneath the waters of oblivion. . . . Perhaps 
she was changed beyond the limits of an enjoyment like 
this, yet he hoped that she might know such peace. Her 

serene humour and kindly quietude would love a drowsy 
reward. . . . Though perhaps it would all be disturbing 
glory and the torturing magnificence of a picture-book 
od, -. 7. °. “ile sighed. 


8 
“Oh, I’m so sorry for you, Jeffrey!’ It was Emmy. 
She must of course mistake his reverie for grief... . 


“So sorry, Jef dear.’’ He tried to smile but his lips were 
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stiff and dry with embarrassment and they stuck to his 
teeth. Sorry! The fool. ... Girls. ... A soft little 
hand fluttered to rest on the back of his fist. It was 
warm and rather moist, pleasant as a steaming drink. 
He found it hard to breathe. Was she watching him? 
He was afraid to look and only stared straight ahead, 
rigid and trembling a little, with his whole attention cen- 
tred on the thrilling contact. ‘So sorry, dear,’’ she whis- 
pered. He could not stir and she too was motionless, but 
through the small song of the engine and the shrill tires 
he imagined he heard her breathing. 


9 


It had become dark. Suddenly the chauffeur switched 
on the headlights, his flat cap and round ears making a 
strange silhouette against their clear glow. The car felt 
the night in its lungs and raised the pitch of its monoto- 
nous song. Mmmmmm, shriiled the tires. The trees ahead 
were scenery fora play. A cat’s eyes blazed surprisingly 
bright by the roadside. . . . Mmmmmm, whined the tires. 

Emmy’s hand had not moved. Presently he wanted to 
seize the delicate fingers in his own and for a while he 
struggled exhaustingly, as with a real adversary, to ac~ 
complish his wish. All the time he had not moved a 
muscle. . . . Unexpectedly their shoulders touched. 
Their arms pressed together between them. Jeffrey 
moved his hand finger by finger furtively until it covered 
hers; and the effort was that of a man who lifts burdens 
almost too great for his strength.... Their knees met... . 

As he listened to her slow breathing he forgot that his 
heart was swelling tremendously, forcing the air out of 
his lungs and stifling him. Engulfing tides rose over 
him. warm, languorous, irresistible as sleep. . . . Emmy 
and he sank closer to each other steadily and imperceptibly 
as the hands of a clock or cut flowers wilting in a vase. 
.. . Mmmmmm, sang the drowsy tires. 

The headlights flashed on a familiar group of barns. 
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Only ten miles to home. Jeffrey became tense. There 
was something ... something. ... What was it? 
Something he must do. Something he terribly desired. 
Only a few minutes and the car would stop before the 
lighted house, when it would be too late. Quick... 
qiick ss. % 

He shuddered for her lips were warm and wet and her 
arms locked softly about his head. Her eyes reflected a 
little light from the road, somnolently swimming. She 
breathed against him with deep breaths, and he felt the 
beating of her heart. “Emmy! O God, Emmy!” he 
whispered, and her lips answered whispering against his 
mouth. Jeffrey closed his eyes faintly and dizzily, for 
now he was whirling, sinking, drifting in a tropic sea 
whose warm waters were alive with tongues of starlight 
and of phosphorous. Snatches and phrases hammered 
through his brain like a pulse in a fever. “One flesh 

bone, one, one. /o. dimmy 46) Emmyziiiven?’ 


IO 


His family, pale and tired-looking, was waiting for 
them in the bright house. The lights were sneering eyes 
that looked deep into the soul. His thoughts crawled 
nakedly like bees in a glass hive. No one could lie in 
the blaze of the lights. . . . He hurried silently to his 
room, amazed, as he went, to hear Emmy exchanging 
commonplaces with his sister. As though nothing had 
happened. Anger came upon him like a slow heat all 
over his skin. Why was she not ashamed too? He would 
like to strike her soft mouth with his knuckles until it 
eure lauinel, .. Andilaughing!.. . 


ey 


Jeffrey turned on the light above his mirror. He was 
half afraid to look at his image there for shame loitered 
on his flesh like a swarm of flies. He thought he would 
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be changed—shockingly. Then he looked. No, there was 
no difference. His sombre eyes looked out of the mirror 
as usual, half-angrily. No, he was the same as ever... . 
The eyebrows that trailed up into nothing at the temples, 
the bright blood in the skin over his prominent cheek 
bones, the black disordered hair, the long jaw and the 
wide mouth with narrow out-thrust lips that curved down 
sullenly at the corners. ... 

Yet he was changed just the same. For her arms had 
been tight around him. Her soft body had clung to 
his. . . . Kisses! . . . And his mother just dead... . 
If his mother were alive now he would go to her and kiss 
her hand and ask her. . . . What would he ask her? 
Shame and disgust. Jeffrey scowled at himself as he 
turned out the light for he heard a wild new voice crying 
and hallooing deep within him. LExultation, Pride, 
Power. “I amaman! I ama man!” shouted the voice. 
. . . Questions that his madonna mother could have an- 
swered surely. Questions. . , . And she gone just when 
he had begun to need her. 

The boy grows afraid of the thing he has become. . . . 
Mother! Mother! ... “A man! A man! Ohé I am 
aman! JI am aman!” cries the voice. 

Darknesseie Sleep. 0 


O! The centaur is born! Meadow streams glide 
singing down their grassy beds. There is a new 
music in the mountains. 

Ho! The centaur is born! Child’s bedy and colt’s 
body, birth-wet and asprawl in the ferns. What mother 
will nourish this wild thing? Who will foster this beast- 
god? Where will he grow? In what strange cavern will 
he make his bed, dreaming his amazing dreams? What 
shaggy tutor will teach him as he lolls with his head on 
nature’s breast? What mortal maid will he carry away 
to his ufland pastures in terror and delight? 

Poor trembling little creature. See. The small face 
writhes to a red grimace; the shrill voice wails among 
the hills. Sharp twigs prick the soft human skin. Heat 
smites the half blind eyes; cold lashes the tiny body. And 
the young centaur cries his loud beast’s cry, greeting the 
day and the new world, Listen, for he has found pain 
already. Already fear peers into his puckered eyes. And 
the young centaur cries out, now undaunted, in the voice 
of an angry child. 

Ho! The centaur! The wobbling colt’s legs begin to 
struggle. He stands trembling and astraddle, very weak 
and sick with-the fading memory of the pangs of his birth. 
Ho! The centaur that looks for the first tume on the green 
terrible earth, hiding his face from the sun that is com- 
fort and blinding pain... . Listen! Listen! A robin. 
A frail burst of song. Higher, higher, thrilling and shrill- 
ing in the ecstasy of singing the world that is sweet. Still, 
still, stands the little centaur, motionless, with wonder on 
his tear-wet face that suddenly has grown calm. What 
has he heard in the song of the wild bird? Surely Nature 
has sent him some hidden comfort in the voice of her 
messenger for now he shouts loud and strong out of his 


litile chest... +». 
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Ho, the centaur! 

In your first hour you, more than god and less than 
beast, taste the world’s sorrow and the world’s beauty. 
Now must you follow both where they may lead you. 
The thunder of your pursuit will roll ke drums through 
the old earth and lesser men will tremble. Ay, they will 
marvel and be amazed, hearing the magic of your song 
and the wonder of your strong voice that must sing 
beauty—beauty whose end is pain. 

But wait, little centaur, new-born in the hills. Stay 
while you may and listen to the rapture of a singing bird. 


II 


OS LG. 8) Pe Pee 
Long unchanging years pass by and are wrought 
over with the chisels of little incident. The body grows 
strong and swift; the mind reaches out like a slow pro- 
tracted explosion into the void of the unknown, filling 
dark spaces. Rapidly the seasons ripen and fall away 
from the tree of the centuries. School. . . . The cloister 
of security and of daily tasks that satisfy the soul with 
the mellow weariness of constantly active powers. Knowl- 
edge pours into the thirsty cistern of the mind like bright 
water whose source may not run dry. Imagination. Fan- 
tasy. Wild geese crying and beating into new places of 
untarnished beauty. Leaves down the wind. The surf 
of silver through a field of rye. Struggle. The new- 
discovered strength of youth battles joyfully for a goal 
that is the sun, The creature, evolving, grows back to 
God. High dreams of virtue and fantastic nobility carry 
young resolve as a flood on their strong bosom. Jaxartes 
waters perhaps, that are to die later in the sand. But 
how whitely beautiful are the head-waters and the moun- 
tain torrents of that river. 
School years. Happy, happy, happy for all their little 
discontents. 


I 


*The school stood on the western slope of a hill in sight 
of the blue Berkshires. Its white walls and neat brown 
timbers, rising from the broad greenery of its playing 
fields had power to bring ease and freshness to Jeffrey’s 
mind. Bright and cleanly a at the edges was the school, 
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pleasing as a well printed page. Rebellious elm trees wav- 
ered about it like half tamed elves that can never be made 
into normal healthy school-boys. All around were wide, 
abundant farms, and deep woods that fluttered greenly — 
and were drowned in sunlight. The land of running wa- 
ters. East Brook, West Brook, Rocky River and Aspe- 
tuck. The sinuous Housatonic singing his song of the 
imagined ocean... . 

Five years Jeffrey stayed here, busy with growth and 
with the pressure of wakening powers. Five years in 
sweet pastures that he left at length sorrowfully. 


2 


The Doctor was an amazing man, neither old nor mildly 
imbecile nor learnedly feeble-minded as school-boy books 
had led Jeffrey to expect. A youngish powertully built 
man with shaggy brown eyebrows and a ruddy face. A 
headmaster who wore knickerbockers that showed the 
knotted muscles in his short calves. He ran the school 
as he ran his little automobile, vigorously, with speed that 
took the breath but with astounding skill. He used to 
harry the older forms through English literature himself, 
flinging poetry and drama at their heads in a dazzling 
anecdotal way that seemed to scorn the set requirements 
of the College Entrance Examinations. ‘Any ass can 
pass an examination!” he would cry. “I want you to 
learn to write. Express yourselves. Here—just listen 
to this—” And he would read a description of a prize- 
fight out of a newspaper or a scene from Macbeth with 
equal intelligence and inspiration. At the end of his 
classes he used to slam his book shut and half moan an 
exhortation to “think,” making a hurried exit with fore- 
ward thrust head and swinging arms. Frequently his 
dazed pupils would hear his round voice in the hall. The 
Doc was bawling out a Filipino house-man. Sometimes 
the older boys smiled together at his enthusiasms, but they 
were roused just the same, most of them to the extra- 
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ordinary pitch of reading for pleasure. Some even wrote. 

At breakfast the Doctor was not at his best. He smoul- 
dered volcanically with the morning grouch of a healthy 
man, and at any meal he would not stand much noise in 
the dining room. When talk became a frantic clamour, 
he tapped his glass with a fork. ‘‘Roar less loudly, young 
sirs,’’ he intoned hollowly in the ensuing silence, or “Take 
a long breath and begin again, my children.” But even 
in his sunniest moods the Doctor’s very presence was dis- 
cipline. This, and his phenomenal success with getting 
classes through the College Entrance Examinations was 
a cause of despair and wonder to more methodical and 
less inspired masters. 
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There was little Cubbins, the Latin teacher, like a wor- 
ried bunny in spectacles. His single offence was to clat- 
ter along the echoing corridors of the school-house in his 
knobby round-toed shoes. The Doctor shouted at him 
from out of sight sometimes,.threatening to “knock the 
block off the boy’? who was making that racket. On such 
occasions Cubbins smiled benignly behind his glasses, and 
thought it was a good joke on the Doctor. Only in the 
class-room when a slow-witted student outraged his be- 
loved declensions did Cubbins rouse himself like a lion 
and come roaring to the defence. “No!” he would scream. 
“No! The genitive plural is not ium, it’s wm! Um, um, 
um, um, um, do you hear? Um, um, um, um, um, um, 
um !” 
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*Kammie too. Dr. Von Kammer, the tall handsome 
German who taught modern languages and prided him- 
self on his knowledge of student “psychologie.” He 
would try to be coldly aloof with the boys but his attitude 
was commonly one of despairing forbearance. ‘‘Tcha! 
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Some people never learn!” he would hiss with a trace of 
an accent, then, with growing indignation. “No! You 
have not prepairt your work. That iss nothing. Why, 
they know that even in the thirt form! Lazy fellow!” 
Then bitterly, though with a show of interest and a de- 
sire to be informed. ‘‘A’nt you ashamt?” And he would 
begin his teaching again with the air of a man who dis- 
charges his duty even though it disgusts him. Yet he 
had a way of coaxing a class far beyond its required level 
of knowledge, barely able to disguise his delight if his 
boys did well. He seemed to think that school-boys would 
work only with the stimulus of imminent failure at their 
backs and he was as surreptitious in his pleasures over 
the successes of his brightest pupils as though he were 
leading them to some fiendish doom he had prepared for 
them, and they would escape if they even guessed his pur- 
pose. Kammie’s highest praise was a grudging nod of 
the head, and a reluctant cheerfulness as he admitted that 
So-and-so was “‘a good stud’nt.”’ 

Kammie was liked for himself, for he was a gentleman, 
simple and earnest and just; and he was admired as well 
for the swarm of languages he knew. Hebrew, Russian, 
Arabic, Syrian, Hungarian, Sanscrit, Greek—to say 
nothing of the commoner tongues. As he reluctantly ad- 
mitted himself, his specialty was “comparative philologie.” 


5 


In those years when the joy of strength is fresh and 
physical well-being has not yet become merely a negative 
blessing, when the thighs are perpetually tense and eager 
for leaping or striding, and the back is a strong frame- 
work of lithe wands, when breathing is a sensuous please 
ure and eating a sharp ecstasy, when the breast and belly 
are ruffled like running water with waxing muscles—in 
those years Jeffrey came intimately close to Nature that, 
in New England, is at once a shy love and a gay friend, 
White country roads led him on to new places and tha 
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soft hills called to him that he should come to hear nature’s 
heart beat beneath their full breasts. 

Jeffrey loved to wander up the course of an icy-tinkling 
brook of an autumn afternoon when the woods are dank 
and mysterious and the upper foliage, that weeps down 
silently in the quiet air, leaf by leaf, is still brilliantly 
beautiful in the sun. He loved the fragrant indolence of 
a bee-sounding orchard in May; the cold weariness and 
mad rush of skiing down a powdery hillside of a Feb- 
tuary afternoon, when the distant hills and the near shad- 
ows are blue as the sea and the black pines are a bold 
etching against the snow. 

A favourite pastime was what the boys called ‘a non- 
stop riot’ or “horsing,’”’ an air-line tramp to a point on 
the horizon, with no detours for any obstacle. You would 
choose a clump of trees on a far ridge and walk to it at 
top speed with a single breathless companion; through 
farmyard and quarry and orchard; through the pasture 
where the dirty white bull rolled his inflamed eyes and 
moaned in his throat; crossing road and trail but never 
following one; up matted hillsides where you must crawl 
on all fours and twist through briary underbrush; down 
broken cliffs dizzily; and sometimes swimming through 
the swift brown water of the Housatonic. On, on and 
up again until you reached your clump of trees and rested. 
Then, with a great effort of the will, you lurched to your 
feet and started back easily through the twilight country- 
side with the dust clinging to your wet trousers, eating a 
plump hard apple that was cold enough to hurt your teeth. 
Back through the smoky autumn dusk while the mist 
crept out of the ground and floated in the low pastures 
and the sunset hovered in the peacock balance of green 
and blue, clear chill light over the hill behind you. Ah, 
the dear autumn smells of New England, cattle barns, an 
orchard, the curing tobacco, the smell of grapes, the sour 
dust. Your body throbbed with weariness and your stom- 
ach ached with avid hunger. Then you were back at 
school, hurrying for a shower. First it was voluptuously 
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hot, then numbing cold and thrilling as a bugle note. 
Weariness and study hall; for once, lessons seemed easy. 

Supper. Soup, thick with carrots and barley, moun- 
tains of crisp hot biscuits with sweet butter, a fragrant 
beef stew and beans and mashed potatoes, all rich and 
goodly with ladles of ruddy gravy. Huge bowls of spa- 
ghetti with tomatoes, and quarts of milk. Then, some- 
thing or other for dessert that you ate for the sheer lux- 
ury of being gluttonous. 


6 


Besides the tramping and the casual out-door sports 
that merely happened were the formal games. Tennis 
Jeffrey found too personal a contest to call a sport. To 
beat a friend thus singly gave him a feeling of meanness 
as though he had been a bully, and to be beaten was a 
humiliation almost too hard to bear. He always longed 
to fight a victorious opponent with his fists, rightly to 
determine who was the better man; and being obliged to 
hide his anger was maddening. Yet it was good when 
the game was done to take the mile run cross country to 
the swimming hole. To tear off his reeking clothes among 
the willows where the stream curved, to plunge, wet 
with sweat, into the tepid, oily water, to splash and riot, 
and to come out at last and lie in the soft grass while the 
sun glowed in his flesh. To lie motionless so long that 
the tender grass and slim willow leaves pressed into his 
skin and made it puckered and crépy like a dried apricot. 

Oh, it was joy to be naked while the sun and the water 
exulted with him that he was free, and the fingering wind 
brushed his flanks and put new thoughts into his restless 
heart. But it was best to be only drowsy-quiet at the 
swimming hole. If he mused too long, pondering the 
sad sort of loneliness that came upon him when he was 
free of clothes and naked to the wind, ideas grew in his 
mind that a fellow couldn’t decently speak of to the oth- 
ers. . . . If some day when he was here swimming alone, 
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suddenly . . . some one. . . . Oh, all that rottenness 
again! Then jumping to his feet he dressed noisily with 
the rest and hurried back to the school. 


7 


Football... . 

It is the afternoon of the big game with Surrey. Jef- 
frey’s stomach is cold and sick. “O God,” he prays 
inwardly, “don’t let me be yellow to-day, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen.” MacCallum, the wiry little end with the snub 
nose and the red face, trots onto the field beside him, 
knotting the lace of his football pants as he jogs. “Got 
the gut grip, Jef?’ he asks cheerfully. Jeffrey grimaces 
and rolls his eyes. He cannot speak for the lump in his 
throat. 

The punters of both teams are practising at the end 
of the field. Their voices are tense and nervous but the 
ringing smack of their kicks is somehow confident and 
reassuring. The school has gathered on the side-lines. 
The Doctor in his short green mackinaw and golf cap 
smokes his pipe nervously and cloudily as he talks to the 
white-clad cheer leader, giving directions. Strangers too. 
Parents probably. Now comes a crash of cheers and 
Jeffrey’s heart surges into his throat. “If I should have 
to be sick now!’ he whispers. Time is almost up.. The 
officials and the two captains stand in a little knot at the 
centre of the field. Presently they separate and Adams, 
the captain, comes trotting back to his team like a wor- 
_ ried squirrel, with the bridge of his long nose scraped 
and raw from last .week’s game. “Our kick-off, fellers!”’ 
he calls shrilly. ‘Watch for off side. C’mon now! Get 
into it. Who gets the first tackle? Remember the old 
fight. ; . . Watch it up for off side!” 

“O God,” prays Jeffrey, “don’t let me be. . .” 

The whistle. 

The team moves forward in a careful single line. Big 
Joe Meyers makes a long spinning kick-off and the air 
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is full of cheers. Then comes the staggering rush through 
the interference, a flying lunge at the Surrey back with 
the ball. Missed. Ah! Adams has him. 

The blind fury of battle settles upon Jeffrey, with bitter 
hate for his immediate opponent in the line. He must 
batter and trample to break the man down, to make him 
afraid with smashing knees and hurtling body. His op- 
ponent has begun to flinch a little and sometimes Jeffrey 
breaks through for a mad tackle. To grip a man’s legs 
in locked furious arms, to feel him gasp and grunt with 
the weight of his fall. This is sweet. Even his own 
pain is sweet. An agonised knee and a torn and trodden 
finger nail. 

Jeffrey could never recall much of a hard-fought game, 
only little incidents. The furious race with the Surrey 
back who broke away and his own tackle that brought 
the runner down with a sprained ankle ten yards from 
the goal line and made him drop the ball. Cynical, con- 
ceited little MacCallum shaking with fury like a terrier, 
sobbing profanity like a child. ‘Oh, God damn it, Jef! 
Go get ’em. I—I can’t, damn them. Do it again. Jef. 
You're the only one on this lousy team that isn’t a yellow 
stinker. I’m yeller. J know I’m yeller, but you go get 
7em. You can.” Then, still weeping, he tackled the 
Surrey fullback, and stopped the lumbering giant in his 
tracks. His words were balm and inspiration. 

Jeffrey fought wildly and exultantly in the gathering 
dusk. A mad hoarse voice in his heart bade him never 
spare himself, to charge, to stop the on-rushing enemy 
with his own broken body, to rend and grapple and cry 
encouragement to his tired companions. A shrill terrible 
voice in the mist, a racial memory perhaps of the last 
battle cry of a lost cause. In his mind grew animage. A 
great hero and a dear friend who fought beside him with 
the broken truncheon of a spear, beating back a horde 
of swarthy foes. Leonidas. Roland, Count of Brittany. 
Adam’s voice barked the signals in his ears. ‘Forty-nine, 
sixty-two, eighty-three, nineteen!” Compainz Rodlangz, 
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sonez-—sonez vostre corn! Jeffrey plunged and ran and 
hurled himself, joyfully reckless. Courage in him was 
a wild beast, free after long captivity, happy and terrible. 
He felt no pain, no weariness; these were forgotten in 
the bright splendour of the fight. The cold mist rose from 


the slimy ground. . . . The goodly battle would last until 
the king had heard the loud horn among the mountain 
passes. 


A shrill whistle. The game was over. He staggered 
drunkenly toward the dressing room with his raw numb 
hands scraping against the rough canvas of his trousers. 
A voice croaked the score in his ear. Suddenly he was 
sore and tired and caked with cold mud. He reeked with 
sweat and muddy water... . Defeat... . Something 
strong and bright gave way within him. The strain was 
over, the rage gone and he was cold and very young and 
beaten; he began to sob, gasping like a worn out child. 
As he entered the steamy shower room he heard Mac- 
Callum’s strident voice declaring that some one was “a 
man, by God.” Adams, half dressed and very red in the 
face, hurried over to him and shook his hand with inar- 
ticulate violence. 

That night in the dining-room they cheered him deafen- 
ingly while he stared miserably into his soup, suffering. 
But later, when he was in bed, he remembered the shrill 
enthusiasm in his friends’ voices and smiled contentedly 
in the dark. 


8 


In May the shrine of the Blessed Virgin was banked 
with flowers until the chapel trembled in the chiming per- 
fumes of hot-house roses and carnations and the white 
lilacs that grew in full luxuriant heads around the school. 
Strong deep hymns are candle flames that leap up steadily 
with scarcely a flicker in them. The Doctor’s voice read- 
ing familiar prayers is a sounding viol grown wonderfully 
articulate. 
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Every night in May the Doctor read the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

“Holy Mary. .. . Holy Mother of God... .” His 
voice beat with the rhythm of a great bird soaring. Then, 
like a wave breaking on a long beach, the thunder, the 
scuttering pebbles, the hissing back-wash all in one, came 
the slow response. “Pray for us.” Easeful and comfort- 
ing at first: “Mother of our Creator, Mother of our 
Saviour, Virgin most prudent—”’ And always, like a 
breasting tide, “Pray for us—pray for us... .” Surely 
the great mother on her throne has begun to hear. The 
still-eyed virgin of Bethlehem has turned her meek gaze 
in supplication to her son... . 

“Virgin most merciful, Virgin most faithful—” 

Then suddenly, as though the reeds and pipes of a 
cathedral organ had cried out in melody, the peaceful 
prayer becomes a lyric of praise and devoted love. 

“Mirror of Justice, Seat of Wisdom, Mystical Rose, 
Tower of David, Tower of Ivory, House of Gold, Ark of 
the Covenant, Gate of Heaven!’ Still more and more 
eagerly, with a deeper resonance and a stronger rhythm 
the answering voices fling up the supplication. “Pray 
for us!” 

“Morning Star!” 

The passion of praise is gone out of the poem. The 
rest is the stern tramp of marching feet about the chariot 
of an empress. 

“Health of the Sick, Refuge of Sinners, Help of Chris- 
tians, Queen of Angels, Queen of Patriarchs, Queen of 
Prophets!” 

“Pray for us... pray for us!” with the heavy heat 
of waves on an open coast. Then gently-drowsy, almost 
tiredly, like the sad notes of Taps played in the night by 
a distant bugler, the prayer ends. ‘Queen of the most 
Holy Rosary. O . Pray’ forus.9.. 

“Queéen*of Peace:. ...” 

The voices whisper and sigh in the air like the velvet 
wings of hovering spirits, “Pray for us... .” 


III 


The summer is a long, long time, — 

Its languid hours are blown away 

Like milk-weed down on its bursting day, 
When growing things forget their prime. 


The days of sunimer loiter down 
Like leaves that fall from dying trees. 
Its hours are raindrops that a breeze 
Watts sadly through a smoky town. 


More slow than life, the summer is. 
Her green heart throbs in pulses long, 
And yet the burden of a song 

Is longer than her memories. 


Long day, long night, long sun, long rain, 
As though Time’s flood were eddying now. 
But summer passes by somehow, 

And autumn swaggers in again. 


Each empty day holds life and death. 
The minutes hang like sluggish flies. 
But even endless summer dies, 

And passes in a frosty breath. 


I 


UPPER is over. It is too hot to read for there is not 

¥ enough motion in the air even to push past the light 
yellow curtains at the living room windows. What faint 
breeze there is can only twitch at the bottom of them 
now and then. Restless night sounds hurry in, supris- 
ingly clear. The rattling street cars down town, the first 
timid strains of dance music, like sleepy birds from some- 
where closer at hand. . . . Jeffrey would like to be danc- 
ing now, holding a slim yellow-haired girl very close in 
his arms. Of course every fay thinks he is rather young 
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just yet for things like that. It will be a year or two be- 
fore they begin asking him to dances. In the meantime 
he, Jeffrey, is expected to stay in at night. He is sup- 
posed to be young and simple and not to read certain 
books in the glass bookcase. Of course he has read 
them on the sly already and found them pretty dull for 
the most part. . . . He must be innocent and incurious, 
amusing himself as best he can. He must never be an- 
noying, and above all, he must be a gentleman. Whatever 
that might be. 

Innocent! Why, he knew. He knew all of it now, 
thank God. It had been much worse before that lecture 
by the school physician, loathsome and febrile like a sick 
evil dream. Now it was only hard and youth was des- 
perately long and full of waiting. 

Michael sat in an easy chair beside the living room table, 
tugging and jerking at his straw-coloured moustache as 
he read Carlyle’s French Revolution. How unworried 
and sure of himself Michael looked. How strong, as 
though the voluptuous music crooning out of the night 
were a solved problem or nothing at all. . . . Michael 
had a strong lean jaw. . . . Just now he seemed a trifle 
bored. He had a conscientious look as though he were 
reading the French Revolution because it was a classic, 
a proper book, a book for any intelligent person. 

Jeffrey suggested chess but Michael was “reading.” 

Mary sat at her slim mahogany secretaire in a far cor- 
ner of the room writing, with her bare fore-arms in the 
glow of a desk light. Of course she was writing to Steve 
Warren. .. . They were to be married in the spring. 
. . . How did girls feel about such things? Did that far 
spring day seem sickeningly remote? Was waiting a 
long pain, bearable only for the end of it? Oh, but Mary 
was lucky. It would be years for him. Years and years 
and years of weary longing. An eternity of emptiness 
and thirst. Jeffrey glanced at his sister. She seemed 


saa calm and as she wrote she smiled a little now and 
then, 
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Jeffrey took the Atlantic Monthly off the table and sat 
in the big rocker under the wall lamp, elaborately pre- 
tending to read. Furtively he listened. Upstairs his 
father was smashing mosquitoes against the bathroom 
screen and cursing softly to himself. Mary’s swift pen 
scratched and scratched intermittently with womanish im- 
petuosity. . . . The music again and the gay voices of 
the dance. . . . They were playing a waltz that throbbed 
with a fervid pulse, surging and ebbing like a wave of 
desire. If he were there he would find a girl with gleam- 
ing shoulders and dance with her pressed close to him. 
He would lead her out into the dark under the quiet trees 
and kiss her open mouth until their lips were bruised. He 
would touch her soft breast... . 

“O God! I mustn’t . . . imagine,” he thought. 

Again he suggested chess to Michael but Michael was 
testy and emphatic from the depths of his book and con- 
tinued reading. Jeffrey’s persistence seemed to have 
wakened a slow irritability in Michael for presently he 
raised his head. ‘Boys,’ he remarked with careful in- 
flections, “should be brought up in a barrel and fed 
through the bung.’’ Then he went back to his reading. 
Tears of anger and hurt affection smarted in Jeffrey’s 
eyes. Michael was such a dirty stinker—and Jeffrey 
was so fond of him. 

Mary was finishing her letter. “Just a minute, Jef, 
and I’ll play you parchesi,” she called. But he told her 
not to bother. Parchesi with Mary was like a game played 
by grown-ups at a children’s party, full of forced excite- 
ment and cries of utterly and obviously artificial triumph 
or despair. Still she had meant kindly. “Mary is really 
a nice girl,” he mused, “but she can be mean too some- 
times—meaner than Michael even.” 


2 


He went out into the garden behind the house where 
scattered flowers shimmered uncertainly like pale flakes of 
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phosphorus in the dark. He passed down through the 
garden and wandered out upon the golf links beyond, 
strolling aimlessly. The air was hot and still, full of 
the threat of a summer thunder storm. Not a single star 
shone in the overcast sky but close along the ground, in 
and among the trees at the links’ edge, a swarm of fire- 
flies, like a whole heaven of stars gone mad, flashed and 
trailed ecstatically. Walking, he waded through a band 
of fragrance that floated down the languid air like a river 
from some distant garden. A silent moth fanned past 
his cheek, pruriently swift upon his journey of love. 

The dance music followed Jeffrey through the night; 
the trolleys still clanged and rattled very far away where 
a glow of town lights flared behind the trees. There 
was no wind. Nature held her breath in tense expectation ; 
and all the while the amorous fireflies danced their ethereal 
saraband of desire and of death. 

Jeffrey’s heart grew full and tense as the heart of night 
itself. Lean desire wrapped his body in taut coils, op- 
pressing him like pain. His knees trembled. His soul 
was a sharp sword leaping in the scabbard of his limbs. 
Lust was a blind force, immeasurable, overwhelming, 
irresistible as a toppling wall of black water. ... Ah 
... He must. He must. This! This was no weak 
wet-lipped longing for dirty pleasure but a great need 
that was part of him. A tempest that howled in his ears, 
a fire that seared his eyes, a flooding torrent that snatched 
his feet away from solid ground. He crouched a little, 
holding his breath for long seconds, gasping in another 
when his lungs were bursting. And desire, the gaunt 
beast, buffeted and shook him. . . . “God! God!” ... 
The air was a voice that hissed hot promises of forbidden 
mysteries, the trees were erotic minstrels singing old songs 
of shameful loves. The very earth was become a traitor 
eg his feet billowing like the sea—urging, urging 

im. 

Nay, he was made for this. Abstinence was a foolish 

agony, a mad coal that burned up heart and body. Surely, 
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surely he was formed for this. . . . He would creep to- 
ward the music to the edge of the lights. There he would 
crouch like a ravenous jungle cat, waiting and desperate. 
Perhaps a girl would wander out alone with a scarf flut- 
tering across her young neck. Then he would leap and 
grapple her in the dark. Oh, there would be no end of 
night, his mad hot night that flowed and seethed like 
wine. He was unquenchable as salt. He would flit down 
to the little town and loiter in an alley mouth until one 
of the street women came by like a vulgar she-dog, show- 
ing herself and reeking in an aura of provocative scent. 
She would call to him in her shrill voice—oh, he had 
heard—and he would beckon her to him. They would 
hurry down the alley together to a tumbled greasy bed, to 
a swinish heap of litter in an obscure gutter... . “O 
God! —God, help!’”” prayed the boy. ‘Christ! . . . Ah, 
but I must. . . . You made me so, You, You, You... . 
Help me, God!” . . . Thunder’s heavy wain rolled across 
a bridge among the hills and lightning reflected evenly 
along the oppressive sky. Still the fireflies flashed their 
lamps, calling to each other of secret rendezvous. The 
music yearned and sobbed with a woman’s voice.—Ah, 
he would go. “Help me!’ he prayed. Sweat burned cold 
on his forehead and dripped from his icy finger ends. 
Now! Now! He would revel shamelessly in the dark, 
unseen and alone. 

He began to run, with terror choking him, and the 
slow paralysis of a dream in his legs—back to the garden, 
up the long path among the strong-smelling flowers, back 
between the rows of quiet hollyhocks that stood like white 
limbed houris along his flight. Back—back quickly be- 
fore he sank in the sticky slough of his own soul. Back 
to the security of light and company. 


3 


Michael was reading the French Revolution with a 
slightly bored and a slightly conscientious expression, 
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Mary sat scratching away at another letter with her arms 
in the glow of her shaded lamp. Sometimes as she wrote 
‘she smiled a little. 

For two age-long empty hours he loitered restlessly in 
the living-room. Struggle passed out of him and stifling 
desire suddenly faded and died. Only a depressing weari- 
ness and a loathing of himself remained. He could not 
read or talk lightly with Michael who was now tired of 
reading. He writhed in his chair, brooding. The crypts 
of his heart had been laid open to him. He saw himself 
a horrid abortion, a Frankenstein that was beyond the 
sympathies of men. Yet once—oh, very long ago it 
seemed—he had loved beauty and all clean things with 
his whole being. Now truth looked into his face with 
clear accusing eyes. 

Broken of spirit, his mind dark with misery, Jeffrey 
went to his room in the eaves. For long hours he lay 
wretched and wide-eyed, while the thunder grumbled 
among the hills. Despair was a great beast that crouched 
upon his heart, breathing the living breath out of his 
nostrils. Livid horrors trooped along the dark walls of 
his room. Bitter, bitter disappointment in himself. Bit- 
ter weariness of thinking. 

Then he wept as he had not wept since early childhood, 
in luxurious sobs that shook the bed. Abandoned utterly, 
he wept until he lost all sense of time, until his pillow was 
hot and wet against his cheek. Then, still weeping, he 
fell asleep. 

Hours later he awoke with the noise of a great rain in 
his ears. It drummed on the roof evenly and steadily. It 
hissed in the gutters along the eaves, and splashed and 
gurgled down the leader pipes while the trees around the 
house roared in every leaf with the windless strength of 
a summer storm. 

There was rain in Jeffrey’s heart, great clean rain that 
beat into him and over him and through him, leaving him 
cool and exhausted like a leaf on a wet flagstone. Horror 
and weariness were gone. Fatigue was sweet and over- 
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powering, pressing his slack body flat into the bed. His 
heart was clean as the rain-washed earth, fresh as the 
sodden smell the storm breathed out, happily triumphant 
as the merry water running down the driveway outside. 
Jeffrey moved his head heavily on the pillow as the clouds 
of sleep closed in. . . . To-morrow would be a day of 
sunshine and fresh lawns. Robins would wake him car- 
olling in the rosy dawn... , 


IV 


I 


‘ORE afternoon toward the end of March in Jeffrey’s 
next to last year at school the Doctor sent for him. 
Jeffrey went to the study apprehensively. Had he done 
something? If he only knew what, so he could make out 
a good case for himself. The Doctor was busy signing 
letters. ‘Sit down a minute, Dwyer,” he said, and Jeffrey 
sat very still, trying not to breathe fast and hoping he 
looked unconcerned. The two ivory-yellow statuettes of 
the Medicis sneered down at him from the Doctor’s book- 
case like supercilious rabbits. The glass ink-well on the 
desk winked at the brass ash tray. He knew, did the ink- 
well. Heknew. “The boy is in for it,” chuckled the ink- 
well. “On the carpet again,” grinned the ash tray. “And 
he doesn’t know what for—yet.” And they snickered to- 
gether. The Medici brothers smiled their faintly amused 
Italian smiles like two stupid aristocrats in a smoking 
compartment that almost see the point of the salesman’s 
stories—and despise the salesman. ... The Doctor 
flourished a blotter with an air of finality and rummaged 
in the bottom drawer of his desk. He began to speak with 
his head below his knees, sounding as though he found his 
belt too tight in that position. “Your work in English 
has been very good recently, Jef,” he said. “Your last 
few essays, for instance—of course the spelling was worse 
than childish. . . .” The Doctor’s vivid blue eyes flashed 
over the desk for an instant before he went back to his 
rummaging. “But on the whole your stuff shows imagi- 
nation and—well, intelligence. I think you have a certain 
amount of ability in that lire. . . . I hope you'll try to 


develop it.” 
42, 
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Jeffrey cleared his throat, greatly relieved. “Yes, sir, 


“So I thought this might help you out.” The Doctor 
smiled meditatively. ‘There are really some first-rate 
things in this.” He handed a plump blue book to Jeffrey, 
who retired, full of thanks and wonder. 


2 


The book was called “The Oxford Book of English 
Verse.” 


“The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream ’d that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave.” .. . 


“Go-od Nicut!” The pages flutter swiftly under 
trembling fingers. 


“Hark! ah, the Nightingale! 
The tawny-throated!” 


This thing! But he must read slowly and not miss a line. 
It is foolish to get excited over it. The print will wait. 
He mustn’t skip from one thing to another this way. He 
must get all of every one. . 


“<.. . that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 
Whose lamps tremble continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 
And where each need, reveal’d, expects 
Its patient period.” 


His heart was shaken, as by a wind, with huge amaze- 
ment. A new thing, poignant and ecstatic, filled him and 
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the pain that comes before tears throbbed in his throat. 
Magnificence flamed up and a great love for the men who 
could dream thus mightily in words. ... A fine thick 
book it was and on thin pages. His delight would be 
long and tasted often. . . . Nothing else interested him. 
Nothing else was worth his attention. For days he went 
from class to class unattending with his lips moving. 


“And through the music of the languid hours 
They hear like Ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 


Life and the people around him were small annoyances, 
gnat noises that buzzed feebly at him. He grew impatient 
and irritable, for his mind was restive as a fly-tortured 
animal that tosses and lunges in a hot stable. ... If 
they would leave him alone for a while, to dream in the 
world’s afternoon peace, that he might drown himself 
in the music and soft beauty of great remembered verses. 
Verses pressed his heart all night long, and waking, he 
would breathe them in the glimmering dark of his room. 


“There, in a Meadow, by the Rivers side, 
A Flocke of Nymphes I chauncéd to espey.... 
With goodly greenish locks, all loose untyde, 
As each had bene a Bryde. .. .” 


Yes, for they waited, musing as he did on their high hour 
of happiness, “their Brydale day, which was not long.... 
Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. . . .” 
Violets and roses and lilies, blooming in the cool mud by 
the river’s side. The lilies are aching white with passion, 
waiting breathless with their feet in the water. 


“And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm.” .. . 


Unearthly lilies from the bright plots of paradise. 
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“Circle-wise sit they, with bound locks 
And bosoms covered; 
Into the fine cloth, white like flame, 
Weaving the golden thread, 
To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead.” 


The shadows in his room are water-dark, shot with the 
ghosts of faint reflections like the bottom of a deep well. 
They gather around him, soothing and restless as sweet 
words. He stirs and sighs while Beauty, watching, keeps 
him wakeful in the soft gloom. He is not sleepy, only 
comfortably languid, and the words of utter languor come 
to him. 


“In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined.” 


He whispers line after line, repeating and skipping and 
going back, until the tossing sea breaks at his lips. . 


“Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge 
was seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-foun- 
tains mm the sea.” 


. . . The sea is gentle among the rocks in the clear light 
before sunrise. Milky-green with brown patches of sea- 
weed. Gentle then. Eh, but not always. . . . Those 
cold, week-long storms in autumn, when the tides rise up 
to new places and the wind roars. 


“When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox... .” 
His mind leaps nimbly from subject to subject while 
his lips mutter the snatches he loves most. Then fancy 
flirts and flutters like a timid bird, alighting with delicate 
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feet upon the dream that is oftenest in his brain. Love. 
_.. Love that all the great ones sing, love that never 
found him, but wandered lonely, seeking him in far coun- 
tries. . . . Thou beautiful! Oh, thou much-desired! The 
single dream that may not die. The hope immortal in 
man’s secret heart. The phcenix-vision that even laughter 
cannot quite drive out. Mother of all the world! Lady 
of light! ... Ah, he would find her. One day she 
would come to him, young and unashamed, with hot 
cheeks and outstretched hands and moist lips that were 
eager and hungry for kisses... . 


“T set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long. 
For sideways would she lean, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


She took me to her elfin grot. .. .” 


The loves of Fairyland. Sweet twilight happenings. 
The happy, happy doom of Thomas Rimer. . . . 


“With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 
From Slieveleague to Rosses; 
Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights 
To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights.” 


Delicate and gentle love. Secrecy and rapture. . 


“Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 


Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the 
view: 
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Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy-wingéed 
thieves.” 


As in a floating shallop upon the face of the mysterious 
Usk at nightfall he pushes away from the world’s shore 
on a journey of dreaming... . 


“Journeys end m lovers meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know.” ... 


He dreamed long in the abyss of night and his heart 


welled full as with slow streams of music. . . . Dreams 
are sweet with rare magic that waking leaves behind ... 
What a loss is the forgetfulness of waking. . . . Some- 


times he awoke with the bird song of happiness in his 
ears ; sometimes his lashes were wet with mysterious weep- 
ing. Always he forgot. Still he knew he had been happy 
in some lovely place. And he had been not alone. 


“I know a little garden-close 
Set thick with lily and red rose, 
Where I would wander tf I might 
From dewy dawn to dewy night, 
And have one with me wandering.” 


Once or twice as he dallied in passing from sleep to 
waking he saw, or thought he saw, a figure standing in a 
patch of moonlight by his window. A whitely radiant 
woman whose golden coils of hair tumbled and drifted 
all about the bright pallor of her shoulders. Her body 
shone with the crystal whiteness of clean snow. Her red 
lips moved as in a strange benediction. . . . From such 
dreams he would start awake, remembering the kind 
smile in her sea-blue eyes. 
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Aphrodite! Golden Cynara! Be gentle with this 
young heart. Mercifully veil your terrible beauty from his 
untaught eyes. Soon enough, oh, Cyprian, will he come, 
rose-laden, to worship at your shrine. A little while be 
merciful. Only for a little while. 


Vv 


T 


EFFREY is distressed with the pressure of dreams and 
longing that delight him and make him melancholy. 

It is hard not to dream, vaguely desiring, when one is 
young and well and bodily tired. He sits in the study- 
hall with his forehead in his hands and to look at him 
any one would say he was studying the book between his 
elbows. But his eyes are empty. He wonders and muses. 
What is this bright longing, oppressive as a need to sleep, 
importunate as tears long denied, sonorous in the mind 
as poetry? What is this broken reflection of starlight on 
the waters of his soul? . . . Some day, some marvellous 
day. ... But he can wait now, thank God, for last 
year’s horrors are as dead as last year’s flies. . . . Some 
day she will come along a hill-side, switching the flowers 
with a great spray of lilac as she passes. Dryad-like she 
will creep from a tree-bole late some afternoon, coming 
to him timidly down the golden colonnade of a grove of 
oaks. Or her voice will hurry in to him out of the night 
from where she calls, listening furtively as a fox. Then 
he will go to her through the limpid dark and recognition 
at the end of long desire will strike his heart heavily. 
Her eyes. ... Or perhaps on a spring night he will 
somehow become aware of her hiding place and he will 
race away through the young trees while the sounds of 
April water sing in the countryside. The beat of his 
feet will sound among the villages, frightening the cattle. 
Then all the dogs will sniff in the dooryards and bark 
and a hundred young maidens in fifty villages will dream 
strangely that their perfect ACTS is at hand. But he will 
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course on with the feet of Mercury, beyond magic rivers 
where men have not been. He will find her in the grey 
mist before the sun, like a weed-draped siren in the river 
sedges. Or he will come upon her, standing tall and 
silver-robed beside the great urn that decks a stairway in 
the rose and marble garden of a forgotten king. Then 
gladly will he stride through the twilight, scattering the 
rose leaves with his eager feet. And her hair will be 
smoke-golden as the shadows in a beech wood. Her love- 
dark eyes will drowse upon his face. . . . They will not 
hesitate, they two, or waste breath with words. From old 
days bright memories will throng again and their first 
long kiss will hold the thirst of many centuries. 


“Oh, I have dreamed, dreamed of my dark-eyed love. 
And I have been where fountains play 
Before her palace in their courts all day. 
Sweet was the dream. Sweet was the end thereof... .” 


At first it was hard to write. . . . His spirit was heavy 
to bursting with rhythms and fantasies, but his brain 
moved painfully with the slow steps of a sleep-walker. 
The words would not come or, if they came, they were 
only the empty shells of the beautiful things he had in- 
tended. . . . But they must come. They are there some- 
where inside him; but they are hard to seize upon as the 
memory of a lovely face seen long ago. He can only 
wait, squeezing his pen, while the rhythms shake through 
ten like windy banners of flame, and beauty chokes 

Meng 


“I have been away .. . away 
Where the silver fountains lay 
Mirroring the streaks of day, 
Heralding the dawn. .. .” 


Slow, slow fingers, crawling like hurt spiders that blindly 
Strive to repair the sudden damage of a house-maid’s 
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broom. Each letter is drawn carefully, with the little 
spur on every r and the cross on every t. Slow... 
slow. . . . It is changed and tinkered with and blotted 
and changed again. Still it is inadequate. The shadow 
of a shadow, a child’s picture of a bright vision. How 
did they accomplish it, the great ones, the masters? Did 
they too fail? Did they too weep with the despair of 
failure? . . 


“In a mole-hill have I slept, 
Rising with the elves I swept 
Clouds from off the sky, and wept 

For the waning stars. 


“With the petrel I have flown 
Where the scudding mists are blown, 
Harking to the angry moan 
Of a rising storm. 


“With the bats I fitted out, 
In the moonlight wheeled about, 
Twisting, turning like a trout 
Of the evening air. 


“In among the cedar trees, 
With the grass about her knees, 
Shivering in the summer breeze 
Did I find my love. 


“She is fairer than the night, 
Fairer than the morning light, 
Fairer she than any sight 

Ever seen by men. 


“But we roam afar no more. 
Never on that golden shore 
Wander we, as oft before, 

Hand in clasping hand. 
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“Never sweet strange things I see 
In this world of realty, 
For the seeing heart of me 
Stayed in Fairyland... .” 


The poem is ended in pride and weariness. Jeffrey folds 
it carefully and locks it in the drawer of his desk. “I 
suppose it isn’t very good but I’m pretty young and I 
haven’t had much practice. . . . I'll have to read more 
stuff and keep trying at my own things until they are 
good, When they keep not being good, it—hurts.” 


O the centaur, maddened with the spur of fantasy, 
rears and caracoles to music, while art bids him plant 
his feet so—and so. “Be free and strong but spare the 
gentian bed,” says art. “Remember also that it 1s untidy 
to splash-gallop through the suine wallow. ...” And, 
ho! the centaur ts away with a rattle of hoofs over the 
dew-soaked ridges of his native highlands. He has taken 
the wings of the morning, skimming the flowers with a 
song in his heart. Eager are the galloping feet of the 
centaur. Dry are his bearded lips. . . . Ohé hamadryad, 
lurking in yon covert of ruddy sumac, are your cheeks 
red with remembered dreaming? Hark! Hark, little 
maid with the limbs of a slim cascade—hark, for the 
young centaur tramples and neighs along the wooded hill- 
side, no longer far away. And you do not flee, little maid 
with your rose-petal cheeks? 
Ah, the centaur! 
“Ho! Hamadryad!.. .” 
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BOOK Two: Joan 


I will have a lover, 
Riding on a steed of steeds! ... 
And to him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the reeds. 


BOOK TWO: Joan 


I 


Z 


| fee wakened early on the morning of her fifteenth 
birthday, floating up without an effort into conscious- 
ness like a bubble through clear water; and as her lashes 
opened and fluttered and opened again she was filled with 
that unreasoned happiness and exultation which is the , 
daily heritage of children and the rare blessing of a few 
older people. It was cool for a July morning. A breeze 
came up from the sea like an early bather, fresh and full 
of life, but the sun strode over the ocean, blinding red, 
with the promise of a heat-quivering noon and the noise 
of cicadas. Joan left her bed and began to dress in the 
level rays that smote through her sea-watching window. 
She fumbled at the business, for the bright thought that 
she was fifteen now and quite grown up distracted her. 
. . . She must ask her mother to let her do her hair up 
soon. She had really become a young lady and it was 
foolish to keep looking like such a child. 

Sitting thoughtfully on the edge of her bed to pull up 
her long white stockings, she smiled contentedly at her 
reflection in the tilted mirror of her dressing-table. Mi- 
das-fingered, the sun touched her slim shoulders to pure 
gold and fired the golden shadows in her cloudy hair. 
It kissed her lips until they blossomed with red gold like 
an embroidered flower in the clear pallor of her face. 
... Gold. She was all gold to-day. ... With ab- 
stracted intuition she chose the dress she would wear. 
New-laundered gingham mite and pale yellow plaids 
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and the yellow bow of a sash poised behind like an impa- 
tient butterfly. So dressed, she stood before her mirror 
again to clasp a string of golden beads close about her 
throat. . . . Reflection. Her dress curled around her 
like fresh petals. The sun was a friendly alchemist, 
transmuting her young flesh into living gold. 

Somewhere she had read of Troyan Helen, the much- 
desired of a thousand kings. “The golden maid, the 
golden maid.” The quotation whispered in her ear, half 
roguishly, half in flattery, sweet as poisoned honey. Still 
she regarded herself in the mirror, gravely, with wide 
grey eyes. ... Gold, all gold, and a pool of amber 
shadow in the curve of her throat. She stood very 
straight and spread her hands a little. “I am the golden 
maid. J am the golden maid,” she said, and kissed her 
bright reflected mouth. . .. The mirror was cold as 
stone. 


2 


Joan tip-toed down the front stair into the hall where 
night still held redoubts among the vague bulks of antique 
furniture. The tall grandfather’s clock whirred and 
clacked and chimed six, dying away into the stillness with 
faint recurrent echoes. No one stirred in all the house. 
But presently from the kitchen came a cheerful clatter 
of pots and the rattle of a violently-shaken grate. Old 
Madeleine, the cook, was up and getting breakfast. 

Joan hurried toward the friendly tumult. ‘Good- 
morning, Madsy,” she called, relapsing into a pet name 
of early childhood. Madeleine whirled from her minis- 
trations at the kitchen range and stood akimbo, with her 
hands upon her all-obliterated hips. ‘Well!’ she shrilled, 
“A happy birthday! A happy birthday to yez, Miss 
Joany! Fifteen! Fifteen is it now? May the saints and 
Almighty God spare you fifteen times fifteen more in this 
world. . . . Glory be to God! If me little girl hasn’t 
gone and turned a young lady right under me nose— 
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pretty as a pitcher too. Miss Joan, do you mind now 
the times I’ve pinned you up in the mornin’ and you 
scrowlin like a cat and thumpin’ me face with your teeny 
red fists? Pin you up double I would. Mother of 
God! there was no trustin’ you in them days! And now! 
Och, I suppose you'll be too grand now to be runnin’ out 
to the kitchen, beggin’ ‘wan o’ them crullers, Madsy,’ or 
“Madsy dear, kin Joan lick the ladle now, Madsy dear?” 
Too fine and proud you'll be.” 

Joan told Madeleine not to be so silly for she would 
never be like that, whereupon Madeleine hugged her 
deeply against a billowing bosom and kissed her succu- 
lently on the cheek. 

The coffee would be ready in a half hour. What? 
Wouldn’t Madsy’s lamb wait for it? Sure now, she must 
be in the Divil’s own hurry to be breaking hearts before 
seven in the morning that she couldn’t wait until a Chris- 
tian hour for breakfast. But anyway, there would be 
something fit to eat without the cooking of it if the young 
lady wasn’t too fine to be eating off the kitchen table and 
that clean as clean itself. 

Joan breakfasted on new milk and great cool rasp- 
berries with cream and foam flakes of butter-golden toast, 
while the old cook clattered her affection and mock indig- 
nation and her frequently embarrassing reminiscences 
over the fire. 

“Madsy’s an old dear,” thought Joan, “but I hope Pil 
never be so—wide.” 


3 


After a struggle with the heavy latch and chain of 
the front door she wandered out across the dewy lawn. 
The sun shone in her face and her body was cool and 
sweet as the heart of an opening flower. Lightness and 
strength bore her along like a swimmer and she felt that 
she was graceful in all her motions and her hair was a 
dazzling glory with the sun upon it... . . Happiness. 
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. . . Happiness with eyes as beaming bright as stars. ... 
It was as though some one were reading of her lovingly 
in an old romance and she were as mythically fair as 
that fair lady Nicolette who lives forever beautiful in 
the joyous realm of fantasy. “Wide-eyed, and with sweet, 
parted lips, the princess walked in her garden at sunrise. 
Her face was so lovely that all the birds burst into song 
as she passed, and her tread so light, she scarce brushed 
the dew from the grass as she moved along. And the 
prince, beholding the pure wonder of her eyes, knelt 
humbly speechless, like a man in a dream, looking up into 
her face.” .. . This bright morning she was the prin- 
cess and all the garden whispered magic; for it was an 
Eden garden, new-made in beauty. The world was vague 
and lovely, filled with a quiet expectation of happiness. 
The future sparkled with unknown joys. . .. For she 
was fifteen. ... 

Joan took her way toward the bay where a screen of 
tiger-lilies grew along the sea-wall, and when she had 
come there she picked one of the magnificent blossoms 
and swung it idly to and fro on its long stem as she sat 
looking out with empty eyes at the horizon. 

The bay was a mirror, momentarily shattered to gleams 
and sparks of sunlight, and its little waves slapped with 
a gentle sound beneath her feet. The sun toiled up the 
pale blue and there were no clouds to dim his glory. 
Heat came and somnolence and all the while Joan sat 
swinging the lily between her ankles, watching the lazy 
waves surge over a stone and fall away, leaving it dark 
and dripping. The hours loitered and dreamed and Joan 
dreamed, languidly thoughtless as they... . She was 
aware only that she was happy and clean and contented. 
Lightness and drowsiness flooded her senses. She was 
fifteen. The thought came back again and again, like 
an unforgettable new refrain. She was fifteen. ... 

Later she moved into the shade of a summer-house that 
clung, like an eyrie, to the sea-wall. Here she mused 
long with her hands in her lap. 
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It was nearly noon when she started back toward the 
house. . . . She disliked this huge new house which 
mother often said had cost two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. It was supposed to look like an Italian 
villa, a long yellowish box with a roof of red tile and 
complicated outer terraces and stairways. 

Joan had loved the old house where they used to live 
before grandfather had died. A high white house with 
tall sycamores set around it for shade. It had been 
farther from the sea than this new one, cool and quiet, 
with a broad open porch in front, and fluted columns two 
stories high. A beautiful doorway with a bronze knocker 
like an urn and a quaint fan-light. Inside all the furni- 
ture was delicate and friendly, made of dark gleaming 
wood. The stairs were bright with white paint and ma- 
hogany and there were fire-places in all the square sunny 
rooms. 

Everybody was gathered in the front hall, waiting for 
her. Her heart began to beat. There would be presents 
of course but would any one see the change in her? 
Would they realise she was grown up and treat her kindly 
and considerately as an equal . . . courteously? Would 
they eins.r. 

“Happy birthday!’ they roared, grinning, and Joan 
noticed they kept glancing at her mother as for some cue 
of action. Her mother chose to be slightly emotional. 
A smile she may have fancied tender cracked the stern 
_ gallowness of her face and her black eyes wrinkled, as 
though to laugh, under her smooth wet-looking hair. 
“My big gurl!” she said. Joan ran to her and kissed her 
while every one exchanged sentimental glances and whis- 
pered together. “Mother,” said Joan softly, “I want to do 
my hair up. May I?” A look of hurt surprise came to 
her mother’s face. “My child!’ she exclaimed. “Don’t 
be inane!’ 

“But, mother—” 
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Her mother turned to the others, with her arm still 
around Joan’s waist. “Listen,” she chuckled, as though 
Joan were an amusing dog or a friend far out of hearing, 
“This is rich. Joan thinks she’s quite ancient because 
she’s turned fifteen. She just demanded of me to let 
her wear her hair up—mind you, her hair up!” 

“‘Tee-hee—her hair up,” laughed the others with care- 
fully imitated inflections. “Her hair up! Haw-haw!” 

So, they thought she was still a little girl, She was 
nearly as tall as mother, but they would go on treating 
her like a foolish baby, pretending to be serious, as one 
is serious with a baby—grinning at some one behind her. 
She must not let them see she had expected anything else 
or they would smile at each other and wink... and 
pretend. “Why, I don’t think that’s silly, mother. I 
have to put it up some day,” she laughed, though tears 
smarted in her eyes. “Just look how big I am!” She 
stood on tip-toe and laughed again. 

“You darling!’ said her mother, kissing her. ‘“Let’s 
go in to lunch.” 


5 


Joan knew from past experience that luncheon would 
be the time for inevitable birthday presents. An uncom- 
fortable ceremony with presentation speeches and bales 
of tissue paper to be publicly unwrapped. ... She 
waited, frozen with the impending agony of what she 
must undergo. Mother would require her to thank every 
one formally and individually. She might be forced to 
make a “little speech” and be answered with the artificial 
and patronising inflections that grown people use in the 
presence of other grown people whom they wish to im- 
press with their own tender genius in “being kind to the 
child.””, An ordeal of shame and embarrassment and re- 
strained tears and smouldering resentment that must be 
disguised. 
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But there was no escape. Mother would require it. 
Besides the rest would have enormous fun—making the 
kiddie happy. By what right? She was fifteen years 
old. What right had they to treat her like a child? She 
glanced up and down the table, pondering. 

There was her mother. When mother spoke every one 
listened in respectful silence and when she had done, with 
the faintest hint of a-gesture, as though to say, “Now 
you may talk,” they glanced at each other approvingly 
and nodded their- heads. “How true,” they seemed to 
say. “So clever.”” There was Uncle Roger, fat and un- 
shaven, with a beaming expression of vacuous self-satis- 
faction. Her brother Edward, darkly handsome as a 
Spaniard, aloof and superior on his elevation of two 


years’ seniority. . . . Then the family friends, with the 
faultless discipline of retainers and the supple pride of 
parasites. 


Joe Nibloe, a scene painter who found time to leave 
his work during the summer months and come here to 
the Jersey coast, being polite and useful to mother, tell- 
ing her how temperamental and artistic she was. Run- 
ning errands for her. 

Lean Matthew Holliday, with a nervous smile that cut 
wolfish wrinkles in his cadaverous cheeks. He contin- 
ually loitered in the vicinity of mother, chafing his dry 
palms together, and watching her with attentive unchang- 
ing eyes. Something between a suitor and a lackey. Joe 
was his rival where mother was concerned and Joe usu- 
ally had the best of it. He would raise his eyebrows and 
look whimsically at Matthew, and quote “his Shake: 
speare” which he said was the greatest single book in the 
world: 

“Vahn Cashis hatha leene an hungra look. 

Ha theenks tamutch. Satch man are dayne-jaris.” 

Then mother would produce a rising arpeggio of clear 
soprano hoots—head tones to denote laughter. ‘“Hooop! 
Hooop!” she’d shriek. ‘You're so clever Joe, so funny!” 
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Then Joe would draw his round face out of true, looking 
bitter and passionate, and he would speak of Pierrot’s 
face behind the mask. And mother would say that deep, 
artistic people always gave her the creeps, and Joe must 
be a good Joey and advise her how to lay out next year’s 
garden. 

Pink and white Fanny Dowling, with a double chin and 
buck teeth and scant hair twisted into a poor little knot 
above her moon face. She had been a school-mate of 
mother’s, whom she was privileged to call “Emily” or 
“dear Emmy.’’ Whenever a new guest came to the house, 
Fanny made a point of leaning across the table and audibly 
praising her old school-mate. If the soup was good it 
was, ‘“‘Didn’t I tell you Emily was a wonderful provider? 
—gm.” Or, “Miss So-and-so, to-morrow you must let 
me show you over the estate—gm.”’ She always stopped 
speaking with a mumble as though she might have gone 
on but had thought better of it or was afraid. She 
dressed in mother’s last year’s clothes and paid for them 
by helping mother at her toilet. Sometimes, after a par- 
ticularly trying session in the boudoir, her eyes were 
swollen and red at dinner and her wisp of hair draggled 
over her face. Still, it was generally understood in the 
house that “Emily” gave her pocket-money. 

Mignon Anderson too. . . . With the voice and shoul- 
ders of a professional base-ball umpire. She among them 
all bore herself with placid confidence, eating heartily 
and calmly or sitting for long hours in the sun-parlour 
where she knitted at the amazing rainbow sweaters she 
affected. By her own proud confession Mignon had once 
been an actress—‘‘on the legitimate stage.” In fact, con- 
versation for her led up to the climax where she could 
find or make the opportunity for telling this fact about 
her past. This done, she was restless until she was per- 
mitted to go back to her knitting and her chair in the sun. 

These people and others less permanent in the estab- 
lishment, relations and friends. Courtiers for the largess 
of luxury and substantial dinners. 
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Present-giving time came just before dessert. ... 
Mother coughed delicately and took a little gulp of water. 
“Now,” she said, and the buzz of conversation stopped as 
though a door had been closed and the waitresses stood 
very still exactly where they were. “Now—” She 
glanced around with that elaborate mysteriousness so fre- 
quently inflicted upon young and very helpless children. 
“Now—the presents!” 

Little ohs and ahs of anticipation fluttered around the 
table and every one began fumbling in pockets and reti- 
cules and under chairs. Joan tried hard to look happy and 
expectant and just greedy enough but her best effort was 
a shy smile with trembling lips. . . . “Now my present,” 
began her mother, still artificially mysterious and pursing 
her mouth at the end of every phrase. “My present—but 
Pll give it to you, and you can see for yourself, dear.” 
She rose and began to come around the table to her 
daughter. 

“Joan!” called a voice with a note of horror in it, 
“Joan, get up and meet your mother!” 

“No!” called her mother with a kind smile and a gra- 
cious flirt of her ringed fingers. “To-day I go to her!’ : 

“Charming—sweet—dear lady—” The voices flut- 
tered down the table like a ripple of loose paper along a 
gutter. . . . Her mother kissed her and gave her a sealed 
envelope which Joan began very carefully to open. “Open 
it, dear. Open it,” commanded her mother in a dull loud 
voice. A check. “Pay to the order of Joan Converse 
fifteen-hundred dollars and no cents, Emily Converse.” 
.. . “A hundred dollars for each year so far!” the lady 
announced with something of the auctioneer and some- 
thing of the booking agent in her manner. 

“Fifteen hundred—fifteen hundred dollars—fifteen— 
fifteen hundred!” rippled the table in reverent whispers, 
while some of the ladies and gentlemen stared glassily at 
the precious slip of paper and licked their lips. “Oh, 
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thanks so much, mother!’ said Joan, vastly disappointed, 

“You're welcome, my dear,” replied the gracious Mrs. 
Converse. ‘“Now let mother have it and she’ll put it in 
your savings account.” Joan gave it back. 

Uncle Roger waddled up like a jowled bull-dog. “You 
know,” he said with a wheezy laugh, “I forgot it was 
your birthday, Joan.” And he turned his foolish china- 
blue eyes toward the company, begging approval, as 
though it were clever of him to have forgotten. Then 
he kissed her in an aura of stale tobacco. “There, lil 
gurl,” he grunted, “I'll remember to get you something 
next week. In the meanwhile—’ He pressed a greasy 
five dollar bill into her hand. 

“Thanks so much—” she began. 

“Say ‘Thank you, Uncle Roger,’ ”’ directed her mother. 
Joan swallowed hard and smiled feebly. “Thank you, 
Uncle Roger,’’ she said. 

Edward lounged up and kissed her negligently, slipping 
a little ruby ring on her finger—a little ring which Joan 
recognised as one he had bought a month or so previously 
for a girl soda clerk in the village before discovering that 
the girl was married to a large and evil-looking mechanic 
and was already the mother of three. Joan spoke with 
difficulty. “Thank you, Edward,” she said. 

Then, one by one, the rest came with their presents 
while Joan fought back tears of shame and self-conscious- 
ness. There was a speech and an unpleasant kiss with 
every present. “Just a little something,’ they said, or 
“It isn’t much, Joan, but it’s given in the best spirit in the 
world,” or “Just a small token” or “Just an ’umble little 
gift, dear.” Some of the ladies even managed to squeeze 
a tear while the indefatigable Mrs. Converse, half metro- 
nome, half duck, quacked, ‘“‘Say “Thank you,’ Joan.” 

Joe’s present came last of all. Unlike the rest Joe was 
not humble about it. His gift was something rather fine. 
Even before he had come to where Joan sat he began to 
make his speech, with his eyes on Mrs. Converse. ‘You 
know, Joan, in my way I’m a sort of artist—”’ He 
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paused with a deprecatory giggle and a smirk at Mrs. 
Converse. 

“Indeed you are!” said that lady, and her words had a 
sound of finality about them, like lumps of dough dropping 
into a cold pan. 

“Yes, Joan, your mother says I’m something of an 
artist. So I thought I’d give you something appropriate— 
something that was really a part of me—not the gift but 
the giver, you know. So I got this little present, thinking 
that it might awaken an artistic impulse, if that great 
thing should be sleeping in you. (And I’m sure your 
mother hopes and prays that it may be.) I hope you'll 
like it, Joan, and I rather flatter myself that you will. 
I thought a long time before buy—choosing it.” A 
flattish package which Joan unwrapped with reasonable 
misgivings. Inside was a lacquered paint box with little 
bricks of crude water-colour, and a large thin book... . 
Why, it was a child’s book! —Art Pictures for the Young 
Folk—printed on coarse heavy paper. It was nothing 
but pictures, two of each kind, one in colour and the 
other in outline. The titles! “Mr. Foxy, At the Sea- 
shore, A Happy Day, The Children’s Friend.” Pictures 
of horrible fat children with pails and butterfly nets and 
flowers and insufferably virtuous expressions. Dogs like 
debilitated lions. Cows with the eyes of Pre-Raphaelite 
women. “You see, Joan,” Joe said, leaning over her 
shoulder to turn the pages with his manicured fingers, 
“you can fill in the blank ones by copying the coloured 
ones and maybe some day you'll learn to be a real artist 
and paint your own pictures.” She do this child’s work, 
kindergarten daubing at baby pictures! “Joan, say 
‘Thank you, Mr. Nibloe,’” said Mrs, Converse in the 
tones of a barn-yard goose. 

“Tha-thank you, Mr. Nibloe,” said Joan, trying des- 
perately to smile. Now they would think she really liked 
the hateful book. They would leer at each other, not 
caring whether or not she saw them leer, They would 
say she was getting to be quite an artist and ask her if 
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she intended to be a painter when she was all grown up. 
They would call her “our little artiste” and publicly in- 
form strangers that she had real talent. And the stran- 
gers would take the cue and say “Is that so?” and smile 
indulgently. . . . But she must not cry. “Just hold out 
a little longer, Joan,” she prayed herself. “Hold out, 
Joan. It will all be over before long; then you can go 
to your room and cry there.” ... 

Suddenly every one burst into politely subdued cheers 
and began to clap their hands. Glancing up, Joan saw 
Madeleine approaching with a frosted birthday cake like 
an immense marshmallow. Lighted candles wavered on 
the top of it, illuminating the old red face that was al- 
ready aflame with pride and the stored up heat of the 
kitchen range. “Happy birthday, Miss Joan,” said Made- 
leine and set the cake on the table in front of her. 

The group shattered the air with the yapping of hunt- 
ing dogs that for the first time catch a glimpse of the 
quarry. ‘“Speech—speech,” they yelped. “You must cut 
it, Joan—speech, Joan, speech—cut it, Joan, it’s yours— 
speech—” Mrs. Converse’s cold voice beat the other 
noises into silence like a bludgeon. 

“Say ‘Thank you, Madeleine.’ ”’ 

Then, no longer to be denied, came the tears. They 
welled up suddenly, overflowing her eyes and splashing 
down her cheeks. Against her will and all her power of 
control they contracted her throat and made her gasp and 
sob. She rose and fled from the room and as she ran she 
heard the sobs treacherously get command of her voice. 
“Whooop!” said her voice very clear and loud. “Wa-wa- 
wa-wa-whooooop !” 


Z 


Even before she had locked the door, still weeping, she 
heard her mother’s even heavy tread upon the stairs. So 
she waited, listening with her face in her hands, while 
the tears trickled between her fingers. The door-knob 
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rattled sharply. “Joan! Joan!’ Rap, rap, rap, rap. 
“Joan—open. Open at once!” Rap, rap, rap, rap, rap. 
“Joan, do you hear me? Open! Open! Open! At once!” 
Rap, rap, rap, rap, rap, RAP, RAP. 

“Oh, mother—please!” 

“Open!” Mrs, Converse’s voice was a little shrill with 
suppressed anger. “Joan, open that door!” 

“Mother! Please, mother, let me alone!” 

“Open at once!’ Rap, rap, rap. “I command!’ 

“Oh, don’t you—oh, mother!” 

Rap, rap, rap, rap. “Open.” Rap, rap, rap, rap. 
“Open. . . .” Suddenly and terribly the voice outside 
changed to something unfamiliar and not human. Mrs. 
Converse began to screech and pound the door with both 
eee ODN ¥./OPEN. (3) OPEN-OW-sPING: 
Then boom, boom, boom, as she kicked. “Are-you-go-ing- 
to-o-pen-that-DOOR?” Her voice squawked and bleated 
with rage and Joan grew very much afraid. ‘‘Mother— 
mother!’ she screamed, as for protection from the thing 
that raved against the frail panels. A mental picture of 
a beast face, insanely slavering. “Mother! Mother! 


—Help!” 
Boom ... Boom... Boom. 
“Will your—Will your—” Joan’s terror shocked 


through her like an electric current and she could hardly 
breathe for the exhaustion of sobbing that shook her. 

—BOOM BOOM ka-BOOM. 

“Weel yah?’ The voice was hoarse and nearly inar- 
ticulate. “Weel yah? .. .” 

“No!” cried Joan, pressed against the far wall. “No, 
no, no, no, no, NO!” 

The pounding stopped. The mad voice stopped and 
Joan heard her mother’s familiar footstep go to the top 
of the stairway. “Joseph—Joseph!” called Mrs, Con- 
verse. “Oh, Jo-o, will you come up here right away?” 

“Ves, Mrs. Converse,” answered his voice from below, 
and presently his feet scampered up the stairs. 

“Joseph, I want you to break that door down.” 
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Boom. It was a tentative kick. 

“Tf you do,” called Joan, “I'll jump out of the win- 
dow!” 

“Break that door down!” 

Boom. 

Joan threw the sash up with a rattle of counter-weights 
and acrash. “I’ll jump, mother. I'll jump.” 

“Damn! screamed Mrs, Converse. “Ow-P1n!” 

BOOOOM. 

Joan walked across the room and turned the key. 
Calmly, almost disdainfully, she opened the door. A 
glimpse of Joe, puffing and pale and scared-eyed. Her 
mother, flushed and sweating, with her smooth oily hair 
tumbled around her shoulders. Then her mother struck 
her across the mouth with her ringed hand. 

“You little—thing!” 

She hurried Joan down the two flights of stairs, push- 
ing her and wrenching at her shoulder. “Joe,” she called 
back, ‘“‘take the lock off that door.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Converse.’ 
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As Joan was projected into the dining-room she saw 
that the others had not moved from their places. Al- 
though the meal had been over for some fifteen minutes 
they still sat there with long solemn faces, like sheep, 
waiting to be dismissed. .. . 

“Joan! Sit down. Cut that cake!’ 

Joan cut it in great mutilated segments, while her lips 
pressed tight together and her eyes dried and hate and 
contempt and rage screamed in her heart. 

“Eat some.’ Joan ate some, washing it down with 
gulps of water that had grown tepid from standing. Then 
Mrs. Converse sent to the kitchen for Madeleine, who 
came at once like a timorous hippopotamus. “Say ‘Thank 
you, Madeleine,’ you rude, ungrateful—” 

“Thank you, Madeleine,” said Joan in clear even tones. 
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“Say ‘I’m sorry, Madeleine!’ ” 

“T’m sorry, Madeleine.” 

This was too much for the good servant. “Ow! Ow 
Jeesis! she howled, and rushed back to the kitchen, where 
her grief was audible for some minutes. 

Mrs. Converse turned to the others. “Joan has made 
me very much ashamed before you all,” she orated in her 
taxi horn voice. “She’s a bad ungrateful little girl. She 
has a wicked bad heart. I’m sure J don’t know what’s to 
be done with her. I never heard of a girl treating her 
own mother like tha-tha-this.” Mrs. Converse’s mouth 
quivered and drooped; and she began to sniff gently into 
her handkerchief. ‘‘Hah-hah-her own mother!’ 

“Too bad!” said the sheep, shaking their heads and 
scowling at Joan. “Too bad—a shame. Poor dear lady! 
—A perfect shame.” 

“Yuh-yuh-you may ga-go now, Joan,” sniffed Mrs. 
Converse. “J don’t ask any respect of you. I don’t ex- 
pect you to love me as you’re duty bound. But I hope 
you'll pray to see your fault, and find the strength to over- 
come it. J forgive you.” 

Joan departed, carrying her presents with her. As she 
left, she saw Matthew patting her mother’s hand. “There, 
there,”’ he was saying. ‘There, there, there.” 

On the stairs she met Joe. ‘Oh, Joan,” he began, “how 
could you? Why...” 

“You—you: pig!” she cried, slapping his pale jowl and 
shuddering at the contact. Then she ran upstairs, leav- 
ing him spluttering and staring after her. 
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The door of her room stood ajar with a hacked raw 
wound where the lock had been—like a beggar showing 
his sores. She fought down an impulse to slam it and 
beat against it with her fists and scream. She closed it 
very gently with shaking hands. Then she found a pair 
of curved nail scissors on her dressing table. With deliber- 
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ate cold anger she carefully cut the Art Pictures for the 
Young Folk into small crescents and triangles. Next she 
crushed the porcelain cups of paint with her hair brush, 
and stamped great dents into the shiny lacquer of the 
paint box with her furious little heel. Finally she bent 
it around a chair leg, and tidily deposited the debris in 
the waste basket. 


ice) 


The door would not stay shut. It obstinately insisted 
"on swinging open a foot or more, forcing her to notice 
the splintered scar in the paint where the lock had been 
gouged out. An ugly ragged thing, like a torn mouth 
that spat curses and shattered teeth. . . . Broken open 
and destroyed, the last retreat where she might be alone 
with her thoughts, to do and to pretend as she desired. 
Never again would she dare to pose before her mirror, 
acting the happy, foolish pantomimes of which she was 
always the heroine. Some one might blunder in upon 
her as she stood there, showing her soul; and she would 
be a table joke for a week, an uproarious anecdote that 
might be brought up whenever conversation lagged. A 
premonitory thrill of shame and terror surged through 
her, a picture of herself suffering through endless din- 
ners, pretending that she didn’t care at all. . . . No lock. 
. . . She could never loiter any more through the long 
process of dressing, interminably arranging her hair, pon- 
dering her choice of dresses, watching the flowing move- 
ments of her bare arms and legs as she passed the mirror. 
Dressing would be a mere putting on of clothes, a hurried 
furtive business, poisoned with the dread that some one 
might enter and see her half naked. . . . Joe—with his 
bulging stare. He would apologise elaborately and back 
slowly out of the room with his eyes moving in little 
jumps here and there over her body. Afterwards he 
might affect a sensible frankness about such things or 
even try a joking compliment... . 
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No lock. Nothing seemed to have any locks. For her 
there were no secure doors of privacy to shut out the 
things she hated. . . . A comfortable vision grew in her 
mind. A time when she might know courtesy and kind- 
ness, receiving privacy as a great clean gift... . In- 
numerable thick doors with latches and bolts of steel and 
on the outside of each one, like an oriflamme, the magic 
phrase, ‘‘Positively No Admittance.” 

But for her there were no locks in all the world. 

She shut the door by putting a shoe in front of it and 
so lay down upon her bed, angry and bitter and sorry for _ 
herself, hating everything she knew with a hot con- 
temptuous hate. . . . She would not bear it any more. 
She would run away to a place where people would realise 
she was a grown person, where they would like her as an 
equal and treat her with politeness and consideration. . 
There would be a quiet, kindly boy who would be ready 
to do anything in the world to make her happy. Yes, she 
would run away to respect and courtesy and love. She 
would run away. ... But that was just silly. A girl 
had nowhere to go. She was helpless as a pet animal that 
had never known freedom, depending on the very people 
that were unkind to her. Run away? She was afraid 
and—oh, a girl couldn't. 

Rap, on the door. Rap, rap—rap. 

“Who is it?” said Joan. 

“Tt’s me,” answered the resonant voice of Mignon An- 
derson. “May I come in, dearie?” 

Joan was glad. Mignon had a deep broad breast, good 
to cry against. But she sulked without answering. 

“Joan dearie, mayn’t I come in?” 

“Of course you can,’”’ Joan answered, with a really ef- 
fective sob. “I can’t lock you out, can I?” 

Mignon entered with easy tears in her eyes. ‘What 
have J done to you, Joan?” And presently Joan was cry- 
ing, as with a broken heart, in the Herculean and tender 
arms of the lady who had once been on the legitimate 


stage. 
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“There, dearie,’ Mignon boomed coaxingly, “stop it 
now. Stop it. You'll make the colours in my sweater 
run... . Say, wouldn’t they make you sick though, 
treating you like that? Personally I just as leave of 
slapped your face as give you some of those presents they 
palmed. off—especially the way I saw you were feeling. 
Honest, dearie, if there was a real human person in that 
gang he would have crawled off and died somewheres 
first. .. . As for that Joe Nibloe, if that little weasel 
only gives me so much as one single chance to, I'll snatch 
him bald-headed—honest to God I will, dearie.” 

“Oh, Miss Anderson, you’re so sweet to me,” sobbed 

oan. 
: “Dearie, call me Minnie,” rumbled the sweet Miss An- 
derson. 

“Minnie!” shrieked Joan, passing from tears to mer- 
riment with a peal of laughter, for.she was a little tired 
of feeling sorry for herself. ‘Minnie! Oh, dear! It 
sounds pink and ruffly—with a white kitten!” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what you're talking about,” 
said Minnie with a good-natured grin, “but I got a feeling 
you're insulting me, dearie.” 

eNueme lr... 
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“Here’s the present I was going to give you until those 
harpies commenced. I did them myself, so I know it’s 
better fancy work than a person could buy.” . . . Two 
little handkerchiefs with Joan’s initials on the corner, and 
fantastic curly butterflies and flowers—a breath of scent. 
Useless, delightful, feminine things. 

“Minnie! Oh, they’re sweet!” 

Minnie grinned. ‘‘A letter for you too,” she whispered. 
“I grabbed it off the hall table before your mother saw it. 


She’d kill me if she knew. I think it’s from your 
fatheria. 
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“The Princeton Club 

“New York 
“My DEAR LITTLE ‘GIRL: 

“You see I haven’t forgotten your birthday. I’ve kept 
it written down all these years in a little book that I use 
to help me remember all the pleasant things. I don’t need 
a book for the other kind of things. A person doesn’t ’ 
forget them very easily. For instance I always remember 
that I can’t see my daughter and that she has most likely 
been told I am a sort of Bluebeard. Perhaps she may 
never get this letter even. But this is not at all what I 
intended to say. I only wanted to wish you a happy birth- 
day and say God bless you. 

“So you're fifteen years old. It hardly seems a year 
ago that I kissed you good-bye. You were a very little 
girl then and you cried because my stubble chin scratched 
you. You told me I was a naughty man to scratch Joan. 
I suppose I have been naughty but I hope my little daugh- 
ter will try to think kindly of me just the same, no matter 
what [an erasure] people may say. 

“So good-bye, my dear. 

“Your loving 
“FATHER. 

“P. S. Are you very pretty? Send me a photograph 
if you have one, so I can see for myself. Even a snap- 
shot will do. “FLMjC,? 


i 

Joan vaguely remembered a lank shambling man with 
hurt eyes and a drooping yellow moustache, who had bent . 
down to kiss her good-bye very long ago. A large bare 
room with seats and staring people. A fainter vision 
even of a dishevelled figure that sprawled at the dining- 
room table—singing. And mother in hysterics. 

“Minnie, did you know my father ?”’ 

“Yes dear, ages ago,” Mignon answered nervously, ' 
“way back while I was still on the stage.” 

“Tell me about him... .” 
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An old story. Handsome Harry Converse, indolent 
and popular and a little stupid, the idol of his class at 
college. Harry of the winter dances in New York, and 
the summer bathing parties at fashionable beaches. Harry, 
who married a rich girl because he thought it would be 
pleasant to be wealthy; and because the girl had a will 
of her own and wanted his looks and popularity for her- 
self and flung herself and her dollars at his head... . 
How the money was well-earned when the girl’s honey- 
moon rapture was over. How life went in a rich man’s 
house with a rich man’s domineering daughter. Insolent 
servants, his wife’s rude guests, the open contempt of the 
rich old man. . . . Solace in drink and midnight revels 
in restaurants where corks beat a devil’s tattoo on the 
ceiling and certain amazingly décolleté ladies smiled—oh, 
so sweetly and understandingly—when Harry was hun- 
gry for smiles and tnderstanding. . . . The inevitable 
separation. ... 

A married bachelor, robbed of his children, comes to 
live at his college club clinging desperately to memories 
of days when he was a personage in his little world and 
every one was glad of a nod from him as he sauntered 
across the campus. How he becomes perhaps the sorriest 
of ail figures, the professional college man who never re- 
covers from his undergraduate successes and never comes 
to real maturity. The unhonoured middle-aged boy who 
is surprised and hurt that his class-mates have forgotten 
his past glory and treat him with abstracted kindness or 
contemptuous carelessness, For they have gone far be- 
yond him and he has remained for all his years, a be- 
wildered undergraduate among his elders. 

Every club lounge has its Harry Converse, puzzled and 
a l.ttle shamefaced, like an affectionate dog whose master 
has grown unkind. Embarrassed, watchful figures, per- 
manent as the club furniture, always ready to be friendly 
and youthfully warm-hearted if some one will only speak 
to them. 

“Hello, Harry, old man, what are you up to?” 
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“Oh, just browsing around, just browsing around. 
Come here quite a lot—like to meet the fellows now and 
then. There’s usually quite a bunch of them around meal 
times. Brings back the old days... . Say, o’ man, 
what do you say to a little drink—what ?” 

“No, thanks, Harry—sorry. I have a business ap- 
pointment. Got to be myself, you know. ... Well— 
so long, Harry.” 

Harry, who has no business appointments, shambles off 
to the club library, to the London Illustrated News, Van- 
ity Fair, La Vie Parisienne. . . . To quiet, joyless drink- 
ing. And one day is like another day... . 

“But, Mignon, why did mother ever marry him?” 

“T suppose she loved him, dearie.”’ 

“Then why did she get a divorce?” 

“Well now, Joan, you know your father didn’t act a 
bit well. You could hardly blame your mother, with him 
acting so mean.”’ 

“But if she truly loved him. . . . Wasn’t mother ever 
mean too?” 

“Your mother is a good woman, Joan. I suppose 
she just naturally turned sour on him when he took to 
drinking and all.” 

“You mean she stopped loving him? Could she, Min- 
nie?” 

“Yes, dearie. People do. And it’s a shame. All the 
unhappiness!” 

“Minnie . . . were you ever in love?” 

“Go away!” boomed Minnie. ‘“You’d only laugh at 
me again.” 


I2 


When the confused Mignon had gone, Joan lay down 
upon her bed with her father’s letter in her hand. She 
spread one of Mignon’s handkerchiefs under her cheek 
where she could feel the caress of the soft fabric and smell 
the pleasant breath of perfume. The shadows of after- 
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noon crept from the corners of her room, gathering 
around her like slaves that guard the slumbers of a queen, 
with fingers at their lips. The great peace of weariness 
came upon her; and drowsiness flung its cloak about her 
in deep folds, comforting her. So she lay, half dreaming, 
with contentment hugged against her heart. The frail 
perfume was sweetness. The letter was kindness and 
love. Oh, she must speak to Madeleine, for the old 
cook might have misunderstood her tears and be offended. 
But no, Madeleine would be sure to understand... . 
Peace . .'. peace. ... The curtains of reverie close 
around her and she is alone in the darkness of her heart. 
Presently, thinking of the mutilated door, she laughs. 
eel all, none of them can really touch me,” she says 
aloud. 


II 


I 


a Be their mutual surprise Joan and Mignon discovered 
that their little interlude had made them friends. 
Many afternoons that summer they sat together on the 
southern terrace. Mignon knitted and discoursed wan- 
deringly of many things and in the long intervals of 
sympathetic silence that fall between friends Joan mused 
and read. She shuddered through Hans of Iceland and 
annoyed Mignon by giggling aloud over the conscientious: 
adventures of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine; or she 
yawned and dreamed through George Eliot and The Tales 
of the Wayside Inn. Sometimes she let the open book 
rest idly in her lap while she gazed off at the castle clouds 
of summer or watched the hard blue rim of the sea be- 
yond the mouth of the bay. . . . Unmeasured intervals 
of time while a continent of cloud changed imperceptibly, 
and a cloud-monster dissolved into a flight of cherubim. 
Long pondered thoughts. Then her face grew calm as the 
face of a sleep-walker and Mignon would glance over 
at her with worried eyes. Joan was thinking. . . . Such 
questions the child asked... . 

“Mignon. . . . Were you ever in love?” 

“Maybe I wasn’t just, dearie! I guess nobody ever had 
it worse than I did for a while. You should have seen me 
in those days, Joan. I was just a rag. Sitting up half 
the night wondering if he’d say something definite the 
next time I saw him; or else crying in the dark because 
the darn fool hadn’t tried to cuddle me a weeny bit the 
last time. . . . I guess, though, maybe it was me that 
was the darn fool. But I must have been a cute little 
thing just the same. You nents start laughing either, 
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Joan. I didn’t always use to be like Tam now. Not by 
any manner of means. Of course I always was the statu- 
esque type, but leave me tell you that’s the type that has 
the real figures, dearie. . . . People in the theatrical busi- 
ness know it too. . . . You ought to of seen me while I 
was still on the legitimate stage. They’d dress me up in 
pink tights and put me down on the progrum as Miss 
America. Sometimes I’d get lines... . 


““T am the spirit of Miss America, 
The land of the brave and the free. 
I typify our constitution 
In this land of liberty... . 


"Then everybody would cheer and clap and I’d say my 
NCOP Sr." 


“Tf this land should be in peril 
From foreign enemy or foe, 
American womanhood will defy them 
Until from our shores they go... . 


I had a sort of wreath and a tin sword and cross-garters 
on my chest. You should of seen me. You wouldn't 
laugh, I bet.” 

“But tell me about when you were in love, Minnie.” 

“Hi-ho, dearie, it kind of hurts to remember. ... I 
first met him in a swell cabaret where I was putting on 
an act. . . . There he was at a ringside table sort of toy- 
ing with a beer. I could only just see the wavy brown 
top of his head, because he was bent over, blowing little 
holes into the foam. But I kept singing at him until 
finally he looked up. Oh, my! Believe it or not as you 
like, dearie, but he had vi’let eyes—regular vi’let. I fell 
for him right there, dearie, like a thousand of brick. Oh, 
my! and when my act was over he came up to me and 
says, ‘I want to paint your legs,’ he says. And I says, 
“What's the matter with them without any make-up?’ 
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And he laughed and says he was an artist... . Ho- 
hum! .. . After that I used to go to his studio and pose 
for him; and, say! you ought to of seen. He’d trim me 
up like a Christmas tree—artificial roses and tiger skins 
and things. He’d squint at me and scowl and paint a 
little and swear some and all the while my heart was 
playing tick-tack-toe up and down inside my brassiére. 
It’s a wonder I didn’t catch my death every time he looked 
at me, dearie—the cold chills ’'d go all over. . . . After 
a while he’d say, ‘All right, Mignonette. Time! and he’d 
take off his apron and try to wash the paint out of his 
finger-nails while I got tea. We'd talk and smoke together 
for a while and then I’d go home and cry because he 
hadn’t tried to kiss me and he looked as though he needed 
home cooking. . . . It turned out later he’d of grabbed 
me long ago, only he was scared of insulting me. . 
Aren’t men the limit? Me just praying for it....I 
will say for him, though, when he did grab me, I thought 
for a minute he’d broken every rib in my body. . . . That 
was the time he had me posing as a lady called Bathsheba 
—tulle and lilies and a plaster-cast coffin he called the 
‘bath’. . . . Hi-ho, dearie, hi-ho!” 

“Did you marry him, Minnie?” 

“What do you think I was—crazy? Marry him! I 
should hope to inform you I married him! And leave me 
tell you, he didn’t ask anything better—poor dear. Lord! 
But I was crazy. about him, even if he did make me give 
up my career and insisted on drinking tea for breakfast. 
Men are certainly queer, Joan. . . . Poor dear!” 

“Did he—die, Minnie?” 

“Yes, dearie, right here.” Mignon tapped her broad 
chest. ‘The very last thing he says was, ‘You damn old 
sea-cow, there’s too much weed in my throat.’ Then he 
says, ‘Oh, m’amie—m’amie,’ he says, and right away I 
noticed he stopped breathing. (M’amie is French for 
Dearie.) Hi-ho!...I1 guess we get over anything 
but a broken neck or I wouldn’t be here now, telling you 
about it. The way I carried on at the funeral! . . . Still 
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I can look back at it all now and only feel a little bit sad 
about it. After all, we had three years together, the both 
of us happy as a pair of kids . . . and we might have 
grown old and squabbled at each other and forgotten. ... 
Those years, dearie! Oh, me! Those three years!” Mig- 
non sighed and paused in her knitting. Joan stared at 
her fingers very thoughtfully. 

“Do you think I’ll ever fall in love?” 

“T’ll just bet you will, sweetheart. Big quiet eyes al- 
ways take it hard too. But you’re the kind that will keep 
quiet about it so nobody would ever know unless it was 
a person that loved you very much.” Her plump paw 
patted Joan’s hand. 

“Will I like it, do you think, Mignon? I mean, being 
married—and all? . . . That part of it?” 

“Well, you know, dearie . . . well now, Joan, sup- 
pose ... I’m afraid your mother . . . now I’ve gone 
and gabbled too much, Joan.’”’ Mignon resumed her knit- 
ting in a great fury of concentration. Joan’s eyes fixed 
her accusingly in wide disappointment. 

“Are you going to be that way too, Minnie? . . . Why 
won't anybody ever tell me about—that? Is it bad to 
get married . . . or—not nice? Why is every one so 
afraid to talk? .. .” 

Mignon looked doubtful for a moment. Then she 
grinned. ‘Honest to God, dearie, you got me. J don’t 
know why not. Personally I just as leave, myself. Of 
course I know I’m not what some people might call re- 
fined .. . you know ... . fawther deah, Jawn awnd I 
are off to th’ operer . . . like that. Still though, nobody 
ever said I was a bad woman, Joan—not even the man- 
ager, that time I was Miss America. . . . ‘Girlie,’ he says 
to me one day, after he tried to get fresh and I gave hima 
good one, ‘what have you got in them arteries?’ he says, 
‘blood or ice-water?’ . . . ‘Lemon sherbet,’ I says, ‘cold 
and sour,’ I says, ‘Lay off!’ ... Yes, I guess I’m as 
good and better than the next girl, but I can’t see the 
harm in talking right about it. What wasn’t too bad for 
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the good Lord isn’t too bad for me is what I say. . . . 
The good Lord wasn’t one of these blush-and-hide-my- 
eyes gentlemen, I can tell you. You ought to hear some 
of the gospels he got off, Joan—straight out from the 
shoulder. . . . These people who faint if you so much 
as hint that your legs run up any higher than your shoe 
tops . . . do you know what he said about them, Joan? 
He said they were full up with rotten bones and things.” 

“Tell me, Mignon... .” 

“Oh, but dearie!” 

“What will it be like when I fall in love?” 

“Aren’t you the persistent one, though? .. . It’s like 

. well, it’s worse than hay fever. You can’t think of 
another thing. When you’re working or walking along 
the street or eating or doing anything at all, all of a sud- 
den, something bumps into your wish-bone and you have 
to hold your breath until things quiet down inside. You 
keep whispering to yourself. ‘I’m in love. Oh, what a 
fool! I’min love. He’s got blue eyes,’ you say, ‘and he’s 
most likely crazy about some blonde with a baby stare, 
anyway. Oh, what a fool! I’m in love with him and he 
never even looks at me . . . but he did too yesterday.’ 
Maybe he said he was glad he met you and you get think- 
ing it over until you’re not sure he wasn’t trying to pro- 
pose. .. . Oh, my, but it cuts in on a person’s sleep, 
dearie. . . . It’s partly nice and partly like having chil- 
blains that never give you a moment’s let-up. . . . When- 
ever you see him you go cold and hot all over, and if he 
looks at you your legs seems as if they didn’t have a single 
bone in them. . . . If you go to a party and he’s there, 
you can’t stand any one else and you get awfully quiet 
and sit by yourself, praying he’ll come and speak to you 
. and when he does come you act snippy to him and 

drive him away. Then you see he’s hurt and mad and 
you go home and cry into your pillow all night long.” 

“But why, Minnie?” 

“Search me, sweetheart, I’m just telling you. . . . And 
when he’s alone with you you keep hoping maybe he'll 
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kiss you and all the time you’re afraid maybe he will. arte 
Your hands keep wanting to rumple his hair or straighten 
his tie. . . . You’re happy because you know how much 
cream he likes in his tea. Foolish things like that. You 
love the way he twiddles his fingers or whirls his watch- 
chain. You can’t see anything wrong with him. If he’s 
happy you’re happy too, just to sit back and watch him 
go on the way he does. If he’s sad or blue you want to 
hug his head against your heart and kiss his hair and 
drive away the thing that’s hurting him. . . . Probably 
though, just because you want to be nice, you'll only hurt 
his feelings. Then you'd be ready to die, just to show how 
sorry you are. . . . And you can’t show.” 

“But why, Minnie?” 

“Search me, Lovie.” 

“And when you’re married, Minnie?” 

“That’s the best time of all, sweetheart, because you’ve 
wanted to give him things all along. You've wanted to. 
make sacrifices for him. . . . There’s no happiness like 
giving the most precious thing you own to the person 
you love most, dearie. So you’re happier than you ever 
were before because you give him yourself and all the 
years you saved yourself for him... . It’s a beautiful 
sweet time, Joan . . . as long as you love him.” 

“Ts a person—ashamed, Minnie?” 

“No, dear, you can’t be ashamed with a person you 
truly love. . . . But that part of being married is only a 
part after all, Joan. . . . The two of you have to be kind 
and patient besides and try to understand each other. You 
have to be friends too.”’ 

“But suppose he doesn’t love you. Suppose he doesn’t 
come and take you?” 

“Then, dearie, you try to keep any one from seeing that 
you ever cared . . . especially him; and you pretend he 
never really made any difference at all. Especially you 
try to pretend to yourself. But you don’t ever forget, 
dearie, and you crawl along the rest of your life as if you 
were lame. Some of it wears off after a while but there’s 
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always a dull head-ache in your heart. For you can’t ever 
forget, dearie.”’ 

Joan was thoughtful and silent. 

“Dearie,” Mignon resumed, ‘don’t you ever dare to 
let that happen to you. Once you're certain he’s the right 
man, you just be sure to go and get him. . . . Hook or 
crook, dearie, hook or crook. . . . Lie, steal, murder— 
anything, so long as you get him. Maybe love isn’t the 
only important thing in this world, but when you’ve got it 
you're liable to think it pretty near is. Anyway, it is the 
most important thing. . . . First be sure, Joan, and when 
you are sure go out and get him—any way. Just make 
up your mind he has to be yours no matter who he is 
and you'll get him if you want him enough... . If you 
feally love him... .” 


Iil 


I 


Oe morning in September Edward did Joan the un- 
usual honour of walking across the room to speak to 
her. ‘Say, Joan,” he said, “I’m having a fellow from 
school down for the week-end. Try and be polite to him, 
will you?” 

“Why ask?” Joan replied, with sisterly acidity. “I 
should think you’d know by this time that I’d be polite 
to the ice-man.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sakes, don’t get huffy, Joan. And 
really be decent to him, will you? . . . I mean no re- 
marks at table or anything—you know. Talk to him de- 
cently sometimes and all that—you know.” 

“And must I take care of Eddy-weddy’s little friend 
for him? Really, Edward, I don’t see how you can ex- 
pect me to be interested in your boy friends. Don’t you 
realise how they bore me?” 

“But, Joan, listen. . . .” 

“Oh, all right. I'll be polite. Just for my own sake 
I'll be polite. I'll lie like a perfect lady, Edward. Tl 
tell him he isn’t clumsy. (I wouldn't insult a dog, you 
know.) I'll say he isn’t ugly and stupid and dirty and 
hortidscs., 

“Now you just listen here to me, Joan! You got 
to treat this man decent. Just for once in your life, 
you be polite . . . understand? I want you to under- 
stand. aves: 

“My dear lad,” Joan interrupts very grandly, “I shall 
do just exactly whatever I please—at all!’’ 

86 
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For Joan had grown up during the summer. She had 
ceased to be afraid of people and had acquired a new self- 
confidence that would not be denied. She discovered that 
no one could make her do something she did not want to 
do; and if she wanted to do something, the most people 
could do was make the doing of it unpleasant for her. 
As for unpleasant people, there was always a way of deal- 
ing with them, for every one had some tender point, a 
vanity or a fear or an affectation, which only had to be 
flicked once or twice to insure politeness in the future. 
As for herself, no one could really touch her. She was 
an individual, independent and self-sufficient. Her life 
was her own... . 

She wore her hair bound up now, twisted into a loose 
knot at the back of her head; and with her floating hair 
her last vestiges of childhood had left her. She was 
young but she was a woman, and the knowledge made her 
confident and self-possessed. 

Her mother had stopped giving her directions at table 
and only watched her now, with puzzled bitter eyes, com- 
plaining in public sometimes and asking the ready sym- 
pathy of the sheep, that her daughter was nard and un- 
dutiful. The sheep Joan held aloof by ignoring them or 
by pinning them neatly in their places with her new-dis- 
covered gift of sarcasm. They were so open to irony 
and, because they were afraid of it, so vulnerable, so 
helpless in their blatant hypocrisy. A hint from her and 
they were impaled beetles writhing on a card. . . . They 
left her alone. 

So, through all the summer, she mused and read and 
talked to Mignon, springing up amazingly to maturity. 
. . . If people she liked came to the house—older people 
usually—she engaged them in bouts of repartee, rejoicing 
like a fencer in a worthy opponent. Sometimes she was 
carried away by the lightnings of her own tongue and was 
insulting or silly or shameless. When she was alone she 
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used to remember these occasions suddenly and gasp, as 
at a pin-prick. “Dam-dam-dam-dam-DAM!” she would 
whisper through clenched teeth.... At night she 
dreamed long, heart-warming dreams that made her trem- 
ble and hold her breath when she remembered them. . . . 
And abruptly she had left childhood, knowing at once all 
the thousand age-old things that women know. .. . 
When he comes... the right one... . 


3 


Edward’s friend came on Friday afternoon. His name 
was Kenelm Seymour, but Edward called him Ken or 


Kennie. . . . Listening in her room, Joan heard the 
limousine leave for the station and return half an hour 
later. Ed’s voice at the front door. . . . Shortly be- 


fore supper she came down, very calm and sure of her- 
self, for her mirror had looked upon her clear skin and 
the brown silk of her dress and had found them good. 

“Like you to meet my sister,” said Edward to the stran- 
ger. “Joan, this is Ken Seymour.” 

A stockily built boy of seventeen or eighteen with dull 
blond hair and pink cheeks and shy grey eyes; painfully 
ill at ease. When she spoke to him he mumbled and 
blushed wonderfully, trying to hide his embarrassment 
behind a pitiful, fixed grin. 

“How do you do, Mr. Seymour?” said Joan, cruelly 
sel f-possessed. 

“Pleased t’meetcher,” he replied, with a convulsive 
lunge of his right hand which Joan made no pretence of 
taking. Later she felt sorry for him. 

They sat together at dinner, which she tried to make 
comfortable for him in spite of his blushing and stam- 
mering. As the meal progressed and she remained off- 
hand and natural and no one else seemed to be noticing 
either of them, he grew more at ease. ‘He seems to be a 
nice sort of boy,” she thought. “I wish Edward were 
more like him. I think I’m going to be fond of him.” 
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After dinner they went out together to a flagged ter- 
race behind a screen of shrubs. Joan sat on a broad para- 
pet, impressively smoking a cigarette while he watched 
in silence. “O Lord!” she thought with quick intuition, 
“he’s falling in love with me!” and she flicked her cig- 
arette away in a spinning, fiery arc through the moon- 
light. 

“Joan 
poatyal ss. 

“Well?” she answered softly, and he began to kiss her 
hand, holding it in both his own, pressing it greedily 
against his mouth as a very thirsty man might hold a cup. 
Joan smiled, looking down at his bent head, aloof and al- 
most unmoved. She felt amused and a little sorry for 
him even while she liked him. . . . It was flattering and 
pleasant, this homage. It made her feel beautiful and 
delicate and remote as a queen. ... He was a squire 
. . . hopeless utterly. “I wonder if he'll try to kiss me,” 
she thought. “If he does, I think I'll let him, if he isn’t 
too clumsy.” And she waited two full minutes, smiling 
in the moonlight. But he only looked up into her face 
sometimes, whispering her name. He never came closer 
but always went back to his foolish hand-kissing business. 
. .. “He’d like to,” she thought, “but he’s afraid. He 
won't dare.”” Then she laughed rather coldly. “This is 
silly,” she said. ‘Let’s go in.” 

_ He still clung to her hand, walking beside her. “Joan! 
Joan, are you angry? Oh, don’t be angry, Joan! Are 
you? Joan! Are you?” 

“No!—Stupid!”’ she laughed with sisterly familiarity. 


1? 


he whispered in a strangled voice. “Oh, 


4 


Joan smiled complacently into her mirror as she braided 
her hair for the night. “Me!” she said. “Me!... 
Such a nice boy!” Then she looked at her hand, spreading 
it out at arm’s length like a small pink fan. 

“He almost chewed it!” 
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During the next two days Kenelm wanted to be with 
her constantly. This pleased Joan because it disgusted 
Edward. Still it did not make Ken any better company. 
When he was with her he remained stupidly silent and 
Joan grew tired of him. Then she would be bored and 
languid or else she became silly and exasperating, giggling 
at everything he said, purposely misunderstanding his 
amorous innuendos and pealing with laughter when his 
explanations tangled him up worse than ever. 

He was so afraid of her, so annoyingly tender and re- 
spectful and worshipping. His eyes followed her every- 
where, morbid with emotion. . . . A melancholy sheep- 
dog. . . . “He’s positively pious about me,” she told her- 
selfi—‘as though he expected me to perform a miracle 
at any minute.’’ She accused him of this to his face to 
embarrass him. 

“Perform miracles?” he moaned. ‘You are a miracle!” 
—which was very pretty and won him a period of kind- 
ness. 

Usually, however, he suffered inarticulately or, at best, 
expressed his emotion in weird circumlocutions, hinting 
at hints. . . . “Joan,” he’d say, “‘you’re foolish to make 
fun of me for not being able to talk to you. If I could 
talk about it, it wouldn’t be the way it is, and as it is, 
it's much more of a thing than if I could. Not being 
able to talk about it just shows how real it is—really, 
Joan. . . . And at that, I have to force myself to talk 
about it at all . . . that’s the way I am about it, Joan. 
—Are you-—at all, Joan? ... talking about it, I 
for(och: gta 

Of course it was quite unnecessary for him to talk at 
all. It was obvious that he was pathetically in love with 
her. He raised her on a pedestal so high that even a saint 
must have felt dizzy there. If she were coquettish or 
sulky or flippant he became silently horrified, as at a sacri- 
lege. A cynical person would have remarked at once 
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that Joan was his ideal of womanhood, for Ken was at 
that unfortunate age when young men do have ideals of 
womanhood. . . . Besides, cynics are always right. 


6 


It was the first Sunday night in September. . . . Ken 
was to leave the next morning, so Joan went rowing un- 
der the moon with him. Joan sat in the stern of the flat- 
bottomed boat while Ken rowed, keeping his eyes upon 
her face . . . through the canal and into the little cove 
behind the sand-dunes. On one side shadows draped the 
abrupt dunes in sable folds and on the other a score of 
little rotting piers waded out from the banks like strange 
legged animals in silver. The moon shone. ... Slow 
as a tired swan the boat slid out at last upon the waters of 
the bay. And the moon spun her cobweb spells. All the 
sky was grey with her spreading hair and the water 
gleamed with the uncertain lambency of moonlight upon 
smoke. Between sky and sea faint moon mists hung and 
changed. 

The boat glided out into the heart of the sad moon col- 
ours until the earth became less real than a dead man’s 
dream of earth and the sea was part of the moon’s bright- 
ness only. . . . Face to face they sat, as in a fairy boat 
that has been tangled in the moon’s rays and caught up 
into the beamy emptiness of space beyond the earth. . . . 
And the moon shone and the night was still... . Far 
away somewhere a phonograph played an indistinguish- 
able tune . . . notes here and there, the ghosts of notes 
. . . dying and being born. One of the oar-locks croaked 
and whined in the great silence, a sound as small and in- 
considerable as the light of a candle in the open night. 
Under the stern the wake bubbled and seethed gently. 
The slow oars broke silvered from the water with a steady 
tinkling drip that formed small ripples, as though each 
blade were trailing a thread. . . . Little noises. Such 
noises as make up the stillness of the full moon when 
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earth grows still, harking for the hunting-bugle of Diana. 
. . . The moon shone... . 

Kenelm’s face pale in the moonlight, his eyes deep and 
sombre. . . . Joan sat erect and motionless, gripping the 
thwarts with her outstretched hands. For an hour she 
knew content while perfection held his honeyed cup against 
her lips. All was as her imagination had foretold and 
her heart was satisfied. The glamour of the moon, the 
passion of devotion in the boy’s face, the supplication of 
his eyes, and all about, the unbroken quiet. She became 
aware how she must look to him, with the moon like an 
aureole in the edges of her hair. Her white summer dress 
must seem a fabric woven marvellously of mist and she, 
full of grace, clothed in ethereal softness. The fragility 


of Titania in a vision. . . . Her white shoes close to- 
gether in front of her. Slim ankles. She knows... 
and she is happy. . . . Her eyes are wonderfully dark, 


her face calm and a little smiling. 

Ken stopped rowing and leaned toward her over the 
oars. “Joan,” he whispered faintly. “Joan! Oh, Joan!” 
She smiled and he was destined to remember her smile 
with pain and great longing in future years, seeing it often 
upon the faces of great madonnas, finding it frozen upon 
the lips of Botticelli’s Aphrodite, new-born of the waves. 

“Joan! Joan, I love you.” Still she smiled. ‘Joan, 
say you love me . . . Joan!” The moon shone and the 
spell held strong. She scarcely moved her lips, whisper- 
ing. 

“I love you... .” And the boy closed his eyes and 
gripped the oars until his knuckles shone white in the 
moonlight. His voice croaked when he spoke again. “I 
wanter kiss you. I must. ... Joan. Joan!’ ... The 
spell died. She was sitting in an old rowboat in the middle 
of a little bay she knew by heart. The air was faintly un- 
pleasant with the reek of low tide. A rather ridiculous 
boy who was almost a stranger had just groaned some- 
thing about wanting to kiss her. ‘Wanter,” he-had said. 

“I suppose I'll have to let him,” she mused. 
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On the dock he held her hands and kissed her clumsily 
on the cheek—once. Then he was seized with a sort of 
catalepsy of rapture and stood straight and rigid with 
closed eyes and clenched fists. “O God—God—God! 
Joan! Nothing else can ever happen to me!—O God!” 

Joan wanted to laugh. And she felt so sorry for him. 


i 


The next morning he said good-bye to her through veils 
and barriers of irrelevant things. Hurry, breakfast, bag- 
gage that must be got off to the station, inarticulate emo- 
tion, people that insisted on chatting with him, bidding 
him good-bye. Joan and he were alone only for a min- 
ute in the hall. “Joan,” he said, “I'll never forget this 


... last night ... oh, you know... did you really 
fae joa, .... te stepped. toward, her, “and 
stumbled blindly against his suit-case. “Dear .. . last 
mieht .. . 1 didn't sleep a wink... .” 


“Good-bye,” she called, as the car moved off to the 
station. Then she began to sigh—a sigh of reliefi—and 
paused suddenly. ‘“O Lord! I told him I loved him. 
—Oh, I’m a perfect pig. ... OLord!”... 


IV 


I 
LETTERS 


September I0, IQI5. 
DEAR JOAN, 

You will no doubt be surprised to hear from me so 
soon, but Joan, I simply have to write to you because I 
have been thinking of you all the time since I left and I 
will never forget the time I spent with you, especially 
that last night. Did you really mean what: you said, and 
do you still mean it, Joan? I can hardly believe it be- 


cause it seemed too good to be true and as soon as I saw 


you Joan I knew right away that you were the only per- 
son I could ever care about much at all and now that you 
said what you did say that night, it is so wonderful I 
can’t think of anything else. 

All I need to do is only shut my eyes and I can see you 
as plainly as if you were really there and then I feel as 
I was dropping three stories in a fast elevator. If you 
have a picture of yourself I hope you will send me one as 
I really need it Joan. 

I won't see you often so I would like to have your pic- 
ture on my desk where I can see you all the time so please 
do send me one Joan as it will help more than you can 
think and I need it. Also please write. You must know by 
now how I want to hear from you and if you ever feel 
any differently than you said you did about me that night 
please let me know at once. If that ever happens I don’t 
know what I will do but I couldn’t stand not knowing. 
But Joan if you don’t Snags I don’t want anything else 
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in the world so please write soon Joan and tell me if you 
still mean it. Please hurry as I can’t wait until I know 
Joan. With much love 
As ever 
Sincerely your friend 
KENELM R. SEYMOUR. 


October 12, 1915 
Dear KEN, 

As you may imagine I was very surprised and glad to 
hear from you because I do not get very many letters and 
I like to hear from my friends especially the mice ones. 
As you can see from this paper I am back at prison 
(school) and I will not be able to get any mail here unless 
they are first opened by one of the teachers. (I 
put but you can put down the worst word you 
can think of and you will mean what I mean.) SoIam 
afraid Ken you had better not write to me any more until 
the Xmas vacations because you would not want one of 
the teachers to open your letter would you? I am swear- 
ing up and down about it all the time (and I must give 
up using slang etc.) but I can’t help what the teachers 
do Ken. I am really sorry because I like to hear from 
my friends. 

We are going to play Mrs. Fiske’s School in Basketball 
next Saturday and I think we are going to beat them be- 
cause we have a very good team this year and it will be 
a very exciting game. Yours truly is going to play, don’t 
you wish you could.come and watch? 

I really cannot think of anything more to say now, so 
_ I will close this boring letter. 

Hoping to hear from you in the Xmas vacations, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOAN CONVERSE. 
P.S. What do you want my picture for? I usually take 
awful pictures and I haven’t any left. But I will see about 
getting another taken and maybe you can have one if you 
are very good and they are not too awful. Jes 
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Dear Dappy, 

I got your lovely letter and I am glad you liked my 
picture as I would hate you to be disappointed in me, al- 
though it really isn’t a very good one as my hair is down 
in it and I look much older now because I have begun to 
wear it up. The picture of you when you were in Prince- 
ton is just dear. I showed it to Dorothy Nash who is 
one of my very best friends and she thought it was won- 
derful. What funny clothes men used to wear in those 
days, but of course that doesn’t make any difference. 
Have you changed much daddy, and have you still got a 
moustache? 

I too would love very much to see you and I cannot 
see any reason why Mrs. Sideall would forbid me to go 
out with my own father. If you write to her 1 am quite 
sure I can get off some week-end and go to some hotel 
with you. I would just love to go to the theatres ete with 
you. 

Thank you just loads for the Byron. Mrs. Sideall 
said I should not read it but I showed her what you wrote 
in the front. I simply adore it, so does Dot (Dorothy). 

I hope you will get permission to take me out soon. 

Your loving daughter | 
Joan, 


2 


So a swift year of endless days pours on to swell the 
thundering Niagara of time. Water flowing under a. 
bridge never to return. Dark water with no bottom. 
Sometimes it is black; sometimes its oily smoothness is 
shattered by a wavering net of slanting sunlight. Or 
patches of foam ride down its current. Perhaps a leaf 
or a stick marches along the flood. Little memorable 
things remembered for a day. Perhaps it may be the 
wreck of a boat that spins down to destruction or the 
silver-grey shoulder of a drowned man, like a pale fish 
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under the surface. And for a while these things are re- 
membered. But the flood never changes. Swift monoto- 
nous water, changeless as blue steel, gliding and charging 
down to the falls where the thunders of destruction 
rumble forever. A dreadful mysterious voice from the 
heart of the spray. 

So a year passed for Joan, slow as an age and full of 
waiting, but when it was gone, she wondered if it had 
ever been at all. . ... So brief. So impermanent. .. . 


3 


In this year she came to know her father. 

It was the morning of the day he was to come. Mrs. 
Sideall had given permission. 

Miss Leary, the French teacher, rapped on Joan’s door 
and came in without waiting for an answer. ‘Joan dear, 
your father is in the parlour.” 

Joan hurried down eagerly, carrying her bag. She 
ran into the “parlour,’’ flushed with excitement and ready 
to throw her arms around her father’s neck. As she came 
through the door she all but bumped into a tall pale gen- 
tleman who seemed to be waiting for some one. “Oh, 
excuse me!’’ she said, blushing for her clumsiness, and 
embarrassed that a strange man should have seen her 
running like an excited child. The gentleman seemed em- 
barrassed too. . . . But where was her father? Then 
suddenly, with a great shock of disappointment, she un- 
derstood. This pale stranger! This was—her father! 
. . . And she had expected to recognise him at once some- 
how—to be familiar with him as though she had known 


him always. . . . A stranger. 
“Are you my—are you Father?” 
“Joan.” . . . He made no effort to kiss her but only 


stared at her a moment and looked away. 

They went out together, he carrying her bag, and walked 
over to Fifth Avenue to catch a bus. They sat cramped 
together inside, silent and utterly miserable. Neither 
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could speak. They could scarcely think for embarrass- 
ment and disappointment. . . . Strangers! 

Her father mumbled inconsequential things now and 
then in a pitiful attempt to say something. Vapid casual 
things that neither could build a conversation upon. 

“We're going to stay at the Belmore, Joan.” 

“Oh. . . . How—how nice.” After that they made 
no effort to break the silence and sat not looking at each 
other. They could have wept for the hopes they had en- 
tertained. .. . A middle-aged man and a young girl. 
Strangers. 


4 


Joan was pleased at having a hotel room all to herself. 
It was a lovely room. If she pushed those buttons all 
sorts of people would come and do whatever she wanted. 
A luxurious private bath... . 

Her father had tipped the last bell-boy. Now he stood 
irresolutely near the door. 

“Ts there anything else you want?” 

“No, thanks, fa-father.” 

“Well. . . . I'll be back at twelve and we can go some- 
where for lunch... . I suppose you want to unpack 
your things now... .” 


“Well. . . . Ihope you'll be comfortable.” 

His voice was gentle, almost obsequious. He stood 
looking at her for a few seconds with one hand at his 
chin. “Well...” he said again. Then he turned and 
began to shamble away with a look of age about his bent 
shoulders. A sudden surge of pity... . She ran after 
him and caught him about the neck. 

“Oh, Daddy! Don’t let’s be silly!” she cried, kissing 
im. 
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Through a glorious, pleasure-filled week-end they grew 
in knowledge of each other, in sympathy and familiarity. 
They enjoyed the same meals at the same hotels. They 
laughed and sighed over the same plays. And they suc- 
ceeded, even in this short time, in déveloping a tradition 
of affection between them. A past. Memories. Little 
jokes and phrases that were common to them and to them 
alone. Secrets. 

And the year rumbled on. 
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“Mother, how did you and Mignon ever get to be 
friends ?” 

“Friends, dear ?”’ 

“Yes, I mean how did she ever start coming down 
here? Did you ask her?” 

“I’m always glad to see Mignon, Joan. She has a 
sweet nature though she is a little—a little what shall I 
say ?—bourgeois sometimes.”’ 

“But how... .” 

“Curiosity, Joan! ... Well. ... The reason I al- 
ways welcome Mignon is because your grandfather and 
her mother were—very dear friends. In fact your grand- 
father mentioned—I might say provided for—Mignon 
in his will. Your grandfather was a fine type of man, 
Joan, but he had his peculiarities and rarely took advice.” 

if 8) se ree 

“And Joan, now that you’ve brought up the subject, I 
think I’d better tell you that Mignon is not quite your— 
your equal, Joan. She is a fine sturdy character but after 
all. . . . It would be best if you were not to see too much 
of her, Joan.” — 

“Yes, mother.” 
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“Mignon, why were grandpa and your mother such 
good friends?” 

“I—TI reaily don’t know, dearie. All I know is that 
they were very good friends at one time. Fond of each 
other and all.” 

“Tell me about your mother, Minnie.” 

“My mother was—in some ways—an unfortunate 
woman, dearie. . . . But your grandfather did very well 
by her. By me £00: ae 

What did she mean? Well. Oh.... Oh! Grand- 
father! . . . Why, Minnie must be a sort of aunt! 
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A long empty year. 

Through it all, regularly, came puzzled letters from 
Ken. Inarticulately passionate letters, begging her to send 
her picture and to sign her letters more affectionately, 
to try to like him more. Sometimes she answered them 
or rather she wrote without answering them, ignoring his 
pleas in the hope that he would forget them. And she 
continued to sign her letters “Sincerely, Joan Converse,” 
or at most, “Very sincerely, Joan.” 

A long year... . 


BOOK THREE: oof-Beats 


By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop agai, 


BOOK THREE: Hoof-Beats 


I 


I 


1 i the Winter vacation Joan and Edward went to the 
Lorimer New Year Party in the great house on Rand’s 
Point, a three day festival which was justly famous 
among the fortunate young people that were invited. On 
this occasion, for once in the year, the rambling Lorimer 
house was actually crowded, for the dauntless Mrs. Lori- 
mer never felt that she had done justice to herself as 
hostess unless she entertained at least a hundred guests. 
... Merry, pleasure-loving people; most of them young. 
. . . Confident, well-dressed young men from College, 
so bound by the fashions of their particular universities 
that an expert might have sorted them out and assigned 
each one to his own Alma Mater merely by glancing at his 
clothes; boys from the fashionable eastern preparatory 
schools trying to appear like Princeton men or Yale men, 
by affecting the slang and the dress of their ideals; un- 
counted girls, all equally pretty and furred and silken, all 
ready to dance or flirt or rough-house with the suave and 
eager-eyed young men; a few chaperones decently tucked 
away in acorner where they regaled themselves with knit- 
ting and gossip and bridge, having first made sure there © 
were no draughts in the place. 

The whole house breathed an atmosphere of carnival 
and luxury. For three days its corridors echoed with 
laughing voices and for three nights dance music cried 
on until the dawn. But for the discordant note of mod- 
ern clothes and modern sprog a guest in that house 
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might have fancied himself in some latter-day Tuileries 
or in the pleasure palace of an Arabian Nights king. In 
half the secluded corners of the place—and there seemed 
at least a thousand of them—the blundering guest would 
come upon a girl and a young man standing close together, 
flushed and serious and transiently handsome with the en- 
grossing business of making love. And each pair, like the 
preceding pair, started at the approach of the indiscreet 
guest and tried to look careless. So alike and so intent. 
. .. The young of America’s moneyed class, conven- 
tionally well-dressed, healthy-looking, surprisingly hand- 
some as a general thing—or if not handsome, certainly 
cheerful and honest and clean-looking. But not one couple 
there seemed to have a trace of seriousness about it. They 
were frankly unmoral young people, filled with a greed 
for pleasure that crowded out any thought of duty or 
idealism. They had a boisterous kindliness to take the 
place of courtesy; their ethical code was “the square 
deal.” . . . And in and out, as for a parable, moved a 
swarm of foreign servants, eager as hawks, unobtrusive as 
lynxes and as unregarded as any of the natural forces 
which, like them, also served the pretty young people. 
Outside, by way of comfortable contrast, the ice-grey 
reaches of the Sound and, in the distance, a single tug 
tolling along with a plume of white steam in its funnel. 
The nominal hostess cf these affairs was pretty Hope 
Lorimer, a fluffy soft-eyed girl, with an abundance of 
beautiful brown hair. She seemed to find it necessary to 
be perpetually in love and, as a consequence, usually fell 
an easy victim to the masterful male of any occasion—the 
lumbering foot-ball giant, the noisy curly-haired boy 
from Philadelphia who romped and cut up to the scorn 
of the sleek Princetonites and the disgust of the quiet 
and determinedly manly Yale element. For these three 
days Hope fluttered about like a stranger in her own 
house, as though she hoped the guests would like her 


even though she had not been invited, as though she lived 
in dread of meeting the hostess. 
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But the main-spring of the affair was Mrs. Lorimer, 
a placid, plumply handsome woman whom you might 
have disregarded unless it had come into your head to 
wonder at the perfect. arrangements of the house, the size 
and quality of the dinners, the servants. Or unless she 
overcame her indolence and favoured you with a flash of 
her wit... . Mr. Lorimer too, wandering around like 
a man in a station when the train is late, distressedly 
smoking expensive cigars. The poor gentleman used to 
suffer constantly during these days. His favourite cor- 
ners were all in the possession of sickening lovers and he 
had no comfortable nook where he could go to read his 
Saturday Evening Post or his News York Times, but he 
always made the best of an uncomfortable situation and 
used to go through the New Year season in a melancholy 
and magnificently solitary glow of ancient bourbon whis- 
key. 


2 


A lumbering and elaborately upholstered limousine 
brought Joan and Edward up from the station... . 
Mrs. Lorimer met them at the front door. “Hello, Ed- 
ward! Hello, Joan dear! How have you been? How 
well you’re both looking. Edward, you can find your 
own room, can’t you? The boys are all in the same wing 
as last year—I think I’ve put you with Teddy Strong. 


You're sure you know the way? . . . And Joan’—with 
an air of meditation, although Mrs. Lorimer always 
thought out such things with great care—“‘mm.... I 


think I’d better put you in with Hope. This is your first 
party here, and you'll get acquainted with the others 
quicker that way—-Hope’s room is a regular headquar- 
ters. Come along, dear—upstairs.” 

Mrs, Lorimer led Joan up a broad flight of stairs and 
down a bright hall. Then she ushered her into a cheerful 
bed-room, full of chattering half-dressed girls. Fur coats 
and hats lay scattered all about and shiny black suitcases 
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disgorged slippers and dresses and lingerie on beds and 
chairs, spilling over onto the floor. “Hope, here’s Joan,” 
called Mrs. Lorimer. 

“Oh, Joan! Hello, Joan! Come in!” called several 
familiar voices. Hope and Dorothy Nash and Edward’s 
friend, Amelia McArthur—that Rowling girl. Imme- 
diately came a great lot of kissing and introducing and 
the confused business of getting acquainted. When this 
was done the girls went back to unpacking and dressing; 
they chattered and giggled ecstatically together, over- 
flowing with that excitement which girls are subject to on 
those festive occasions on which they have an excuse for 
dressing more elaborately than usual. Joan joined Hope 
and Dorothy and chattered and giggled with the rest as 
she dressed herself and helped the others dress and was 
helped. She exclaimed rapturously over the clothes of 
the other girls and showed her own with no small com- 
placency. Then all three made a huge pretence of trying 
not to laugh at the melancholy fat girl with the knock 
knees who was tugging a pair of scarlet stockings over 
her plump calves. 


3 


The door swung open. ‘Hello, everybody!” called a 
shrill laughing voice... . 

“Inez! Inez Martin! Jnez! We thought you’d never 
come!” called the girls, raising a greater clatter than ever. 
Every one but Joan seemed to know the newcomer and 
crowded around her excitedly, talking altogether. Laugh- 
ing and asking questions. 

“Who is she?” Joan inquired superfluously, for the 
crowd was chorusing the newcomer’s name. 

Dorothy’s eyes opened in wide astonishment. ‘Don’t 
you know? Why, that’s Inez Martin. She’s simply a 
peach! All the boys are simply mad about her—Jim 
Barton and Ted and Jef Dwyer and Frank What’s-his- 
name and the Nicholses—oh, hundreds. Isn’t she sweet 2?” 
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“Oh, she’s beautiful!”’ said Joan softly in real admira- 
tion, though a feminine pang of jealousy shot through 
her to see so much beauty and so much popularity com- 
bined in one girl. ‘‘She’s lovely!” 

The girl came in, full of laughing confidence, trying 
to answer the thousand questions the others were crying 
at her. From her slim silken ankles and silly little slip- 
pers to her rakish fur trimmed hat, she was perfection. 
Delicate and fragile she was as a girl by Fragonard but 
her olive cheeks glowed with the clear colour of health 
and she moved easily and gracefully as a ballet dancer. 
Her profile was strong and as fine as the face on a coin. 
The colour of her feline, corner-tilted eyes changed mar- 
vellously as the tones of her voice changed with her vary- 
ing moods. From clear grey to transparent green, then 
suddenly to a darkness that had no nameable colour but 
was filled with all the varying shadows of deep water. 
Her mouth was rather large, moulded in impetuous 
curves; and when she took off her hat and tossed it care- 
lessly into a chair her hair shone with the smoky lustre 
of woven gold. 

“‘She’s the loveliest thing I’ve ever seen,” said Joan. 

“That’s nothing to what the boys say!’”’ said Dorothy 
with a whispered giggle—a strange sound peculiar to 
finishing-school girls. ‘She’s not nineteen yet and she’s 
been going to all the College proms for years. She’d 
never think of going around with anything less than a 
college man any more. . . . And, believe me, she has 
plenty of them—two athletes from Princeton and one 
from Yale, the president of his class at Williams, two 
Harvard men that are in Skull and Pudding or something 
and one Yale poet . . . oh, millions!’ 

“A poet—from Yale!” laughed Joan. 

“Wait till you see him. You'll be surprised.” 

“Ts he here?” 

“Of course! Jef Dwyer. You'll probably be disap- 
pointed though. He doesn’t look a bit like a poet—Shel- 
ley or any one. Of course he is queer but he’s about six 
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feet tall and he looks like an athlete. Not lumpy, you 
know, but strong. . . . And they say he drinks and some 
people say he’s wild as anything. But then people say 
that about all Yale men. But wait till you see him, Joan. 
He’s simply crazy and he just worships Inez. . . . He’s 
a Junior. Everybody knows him.” 

“Oh,” said Joan, crestfallen at her ignorance. Then 
rather primly: “I don’t like men that drink.” ... 


4 


In the dining-room were two great tables, banked with 
flowers and glittering with glass and silver. After a 
panicky and seemingly hopeless search Joan found her 
place-card at one of them. Next to her was a young man 
who seemed to be several years older than she. He was 
solid and football-looking and wore his tuxedo with an 
uncomfortable air, as though it were a hateful concession 
to decorum. His hair was wet and shiny and had been 
slicked down with a great deal of energy for this occa- 
sion. He had a square jaw and wide mouth and humor- 
ous Irish eyes behind steel-rimmed spectacles. As she 
watched him he reached out toward the centre of the table 
to twitch at a spray of fern and she noticed that his brown 
hands were square and hard-looking. He smelled pleas- 
ingly of soap and Virginia cigarettes. 

The young man hitched his chin over the points of his 
collar and grinned sideways at her for a moment. “I 
guess the idea is to introduce ourselves,’ he said. “Per- 
sonally I answer to three shrill whistles and a long Tim 
Gavin. . . . Yes, ma’am, I’m a harp.” 

He was friendly and jolly and to Joan’s surprise (for 
she was still inexperienced enough to think of all college 
men as budding Chesterfields, and she had guessed him 
to be one) he seemed a little shy. 

“T answer to three chords in a church organ,” she 
smiled back, “and my name is Joan Converse.” 
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“Let us converse,” he said, ducking by way of apology 
for the pun and Joan moaned conventionally. 

“You're a college man, I suppose,”’ she said. ‘Tell me 
quick so I can be thrilled.” 

“Glad to see you can spot culture on me,” he answered. 

ehrinceton? 

“Lord, no!” he replied, with horror in his voice. Then 
he tried to see under his own chin. “My tie isn’t tucked 
under my collar, is it?’ 

Joan’s voice was cold. ‘My father is a Princeton man.” 

“Oh, well, Princeton used to be all right,” he said, smil- 
ing again, “but I hate to admit it is now. You see, I’m 
from New Haven.” 

“Where?” 

“New Haven. ... Y-Yale—” He said this half 
apologetically, for all Yale men seem to fancy that to ad- 
mit the name of their Alma Mater outright would sound 
unbearably conceited, like saying “I’m rich,’ or “I’m 
handsome,” or “I’m rich and handsome and you’re prob- 
ably in love with me.” So they say ““New Haven’ when 
they mean “Yale” and try to look modest—so high an 
opinion of their University have the sons of father Elihu. 

“Yale?” repeated Joan. 

“Yes,’”’ he answered miserably. 

“Why didn’t you say so at first then?” she asked with 
some tartness. 

“Let’s fight!” he said, and she laughed with him. 
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“Do you know the Yale poet?” 

“The!’ he laughed. “Oh, boy! Every second upper- 
classman and all our Freshmen are poets now. Honestly 
it’s awful. I’m from Minnesota and it burns me up— 
sonnets and stuff! Boy!” 

“TI mean do you know the one that’s here to-night ?”’ 

“Oh, Dwyer! Yes. You see’—his voice was full of 
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apology again—“I—I’m his roommate. Do you know 
him too?” 

“No, not yet. Only just about him—and Inez Martin.” 
She glanced at him. 

“Their little affair seems to be about as secret as the 
Antony-Cleopatra scandal.” 

“Does she like him?” 

“Well, I don’t read his mail or anything but I guess 
she’s at the receiving end mostly. I don’t think she quite 
lets him know where he stands. I’m not giving anything 
away, of course. ... I thought every one here knew 
about that.” 

“Oh, but I’m just a poor country girl,” said Joan. “I’ve 
been out on the farm all my life and I don’t know much 
about the big wicked world.” 

“Really?” he exclaimed, delighted. “I’m hungry for 
the sight of a real country girl!” 

And through the rest of the dinner she pretended to 
know all about milking and making butter. 
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As dinner ended the cheerful noise of dance music 
hurried in on nimble feet from the ball-room, and there 
was a stampede from the tables. 

Joan hurried in like the rest and danced with Tim and 
was cut in on by other young men, acquaintances and old 
friends, and utter strangers that acted like old friends. 
“Thank Heaven, they’re cutting in on me!” she thought. 
“This orchid dress. . . .” 

Before long Tim came and danced with her again. 

“Let’s sit down for a while,” she said. ‘I’m tired.” 

“Am I as bad as all that?” 

“Oh, no! Really!’ 

They sat together against the wall watching the colour- 
ful whirl of the dance. Dazzling black and white, shat- 
tered with rainbow colours. Somehow the music seemed 
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to make part of the colour too; bright and rhythmically 
gyrating. . . . The stags stood in the centre of the floor 
with the dancers revolving around them, a score of sleek 
heads that peered and craned after the prettiest girls. 
Now and then one of them would dash out to a dancing 
couple and touch the man on his shoulder. “Cut in, 
please?’ he’d grin. Then the former partner would re- 
turn to the stag line complaining that the others were 
acting like a pack of wolves. ... A pitiful boy was 
dancing along in the tepid embrace of the girl with the 
scarlet stockings, signalling desperately and ineffectually 
to the stags for relief. Joan wondered if any one ever 
signalled over her shoulder. “I'd die,” she thought. 
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One stag in particular caught Joan’s eye. He was a 
tall fellow with a bright complexion and rumpled black 
hair. His shoulders looked somehow pleasingly lithe and 
easy in his tuxedo jacket. There was an impression of 
eagerness about him. He stood slightly astraddle with 
his left hand in his hip pocket, and the palm of his right 
hand pressed against the back of his head; and as he 
peered nervously here and there among the dancers, it 
seemed his hand and not his neck that was turning his 
head in quick jerks. When he saw the partner he had 
been looking for his hand whipped out from behind his 
head, pointing at her. Then he walked rapidly toward 
her, still pointing and scowling dreadfully. . . . Most of 
the girls seemed glad to see him coming to them. ... 
When he danced he stooped over his partner a little with 
a half sullen expression on his face. But when he leaned 
back to look down at her he smiled and showed a set of 
very white teeth. Sometimes he stopped his partner in the 
middle of the floor evidently to talk more earnestly. . . . 
“He does as he pleases,” thought Joan. “Still he isn’t 


silly.” 
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When the young man who did as he pleased was cut 
in upon and returned to the stag line Joan turned to Timi 
who had been watching the dance as silently as she. 

“Who's he?” 

“Who?” 

“The tall one in the stag line—with his hand on the 
back of his neck.” 

“Oh! That’s him!” 

“Who?” 

“My room-mate. The Pote.” 

“Oh, really?” 

“Yes. Dllintroduce you... 

“Oh, please—no!” But Tim had already darted away, 
and was talking to the “pote.”” The poet, who certainly 
did not look the part according to Joan’s ideas, turned 
and stared at her for a long moment. “All right!” she 
saw him say, like one who is pleasantly surprised. Then 
Tim and he walked toward Joan together. 

“Jeffrey Dwyer—Miss Joan Converse,” said Tim. 
They both said ‘““How do you do?” Joan rather curtly; 
and Jeffrey asked her if she would dance. 

“T don’t dance,” said Joan, trying to look very haughty, 
for she was still rebelling at Tim’s high-handedness. “I 
really don’t.” 

“The hell you don’t,” said Jeffrey conversationally. 
Then, as she remained seated, “Will you come quietly or 
will I have to make a scene?” 

He came slowly closer with an exaggerated crouch, as 
though he were about to spring, and Joan jumped up 
suddenly for fear he would ... he scowled so. But 
his eyes had laughed. 

They whirled off together, leaving Tim grinning after 
them. Joan decided she liked the way he danced. “If he 
held me a very little closer,”’ she thought, “he’d be going 
too far/saie? 

“After scraping an introduction with me you had an 
awful nerve to refuse to dance,” he said, leaning away 
from her so he could frown into her face. 


” 
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“Oh, I never did!”’ she exclaimed, utterly confused, and 
angry at his conceit that he should think so. 

“Ha! Prevarication number two!” he announced. 

“Honestly! Did that—did your room-mate tell you I 
did? I told him not to introduce us.” 

“The lady protests too much.” Joan was close to 
tears. 

“Really and truly!” she said, looking up at him. 

Suddenly he smiled. “I know you didn’t, Joan—but 
I wish you had!” And he drew her a little closer to him 
so that her cheek rested against his lapel and she felt 
his breath in her hair. 

A clear voice spoke somewhere inside her mind. ‘He’s 
dangerous—very, very dangerous, because you know he is 
and you don’t care.” 

Jeffrey disregarded two stags that offered to cut in. 
“Let’s get a shot of lemonade,” he said, and, without 
waiting for her consent, led her to the little refreshment 
room. Every seat there but one was occupied and when 
he had got her a drink of fruit punch she expected him 
to take her to the single chair. 

“Only one seat left!’ he exclaimed. “I guess you'll 
have to sit on my lap!’’ And he sat down in the vacant 
place. 

“He’s trying to be wild,” she thought. “T’ll show him!” 
And very calmly and nonchalantly she sat down upon his 
knees. 

To her dismay this did not embarrass him in the least. 
He had evidently expected it and put his arm around her 
in the most natural way imaginable. Several girls gig- 
gled (though most of them assumed virtuous expressions. 
“How disgusting!’ they seemed to say.) The young men 
guffawed unanimously. ‘She’s trying to get him fussed! 
Lord!” said a voice. 

Joan felt that she was blushing like a little girl that 
has done something silly. There she sat, foolish and 
helpless, for if she got up now she would look twice as 
foolish as ever... . 
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“T’m not going to bite you,” he said in a low voice. ae 
didn’t think you'd dare. But now you’re here don’t mind 
them.” He began turning her bracelet round and round 
on her wrist. Then he glanced at the others. 

“Can’t we be Arcadian without you hyenas grinning 
at us?’ Then he whispered to her again. “Keep a stiff 
upper lip until we get away with this thing; then we can 
dance again.” 

Edward came to the door with Amelia McArthur. 
“Hot dog!” he said with blank amazement on his face. 
But Joan smiled easily at him. 
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During the rest of the evening Joan watched Jeffrey 
when she could. She saw him dancing and laughing with 
other girls as he had danced and laughed with her; she 
saw him whisper in the ears of other girls and hold them 
close suddenly, as though on impulse; she saw him look 
down at others with a smile that changed his face suddenly 
as a window changes when a light is kindled behind it; 
she saw him talk seriously and confidentially with others. 
Then a quali of something like annoyance seized her. 
Finally a steady small ache... . 

Oftenest Jeffrey danced with Inez Martin, coming to 
her with undisguised eagerness and talking earnestly and 
apparently with persuasion as he danced with her. But 
Inez would not be serious. She only looked up, laughing 
close into his eyes. Sometimes she held her mouth very 
near his and pursed her lips mockingly at him. Or her 
hand would flutter up from his shoulder like a pale moth 
and caress his cheek, also mockingly. Then Jeffrey looked 
down at her with a stern face and hungry eyes. . . . Joan 
i these things, marvelling at the annoyance they gave 

er. 

Once Joan saw Inez float past Jeffrey with another 
partner. She patted his shoulder very gently as she passed 
and whispered something in his ear. There was no mock- 
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ery in her manner, and Jeffrey’s face flushed deeply red 
for pleasure and his eyes filled with sudden tears... . 
Several people, Inez among them, laughed when they saw 
him. 

“She’s making a fool of him,” said Joan in anger and 
pity; and she felt the hot blood rush into her head. 


9 


Edward came and danced with her. 

“Listen, Joan, I think you ought to know that this 
Dwyer fellow is a pretty wild one.” 

“T like him.” 

“Maybe you do. So do most of the girls but they 
don’t sit on his lap.” 

“T do if I want to.” 

“But, Joan! It sort of reflects on you... . 

“Oh, shut up!’ said Joan. 


” 


IO 


The supper that was to usher in the New Year came 
shortly before midnight. Joan sat with Tim and made 
him apologise elaborately and repeatedly for his betrayal. 
He seemed really repentant. ... Some one shouted 
“Midnight” and the lights instantly winked to blackness. 
. .. An arm was around her shoulders, a strong deter- 
mined arm, and some one was kissing her long and hard 
upon the lips. . . . When the lights went on again amid 
a great shouting of “Happy New Year” and a braying 
of horns and shrilling of whistles Tim was grinning at 
her through his glasses. ‘Must I apologise for that, too?” 
he asked, cocking his chin defiantly. 

“No! I liked that,” she replied rather breathlessly, and 
proceeded to pat her rumpled hair, just as fifty other inno- 
cent star-eyed creatures happened to be doing at the same 
moment. 

Tim was staring at his fingers. ‘Look out, lady,” he 
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said quietly. “It wouldn’t be hard to want to do that 
again... .” There was a question in his eyes. She 
shook her head violently. 

“Mm-mm!’’ she said. “I’m thrilled now and I don’t 
like more than one thrill an evening, Tim.” 

Oh! Bim 

Where was he? Whom had he kissed during that sec- 
ond or two of darkness? . . . As though in answer to 
her thought Jeffrey, who had evidently not been at the 
table, came through the dining-room door and stood be- 
hind a vacant chair. (Not next to Inez, Joan noted with © 
satisfaction.) . . . Jeffrey’s face was flushed and darkly 
angry; his voice was shrill with suppressed anger or ex- 
citement as he spoke. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, in fact, everybody: hear me!” 
he called. Every one turned toward him with laughter 
and curiosity. “I have a toast to propose. A toast to 
the happy, happy New Year. I intend to make Tiny Tim 
even look like an amateur for my toast will be in verse, 
I think. . . . I know it will be in lemonade!” His voice 
was half mocking, half earnest as he raised a cup of the 
inoffensive liquor. 

“The toast of one Jeffrey Dwyer, scrivener, on the New 
Years? 2 Oyez |! 


Here’s to the future! Let us drink 
To all tt holds! No need to wink. ... 
We'll look through spectacles of pink! 


Ring out the old. Ring in the new. 
Ring in the season that makes blue 
Our noses and our spirits too! 


Hurray for change! We'll make an end 
Of anything that bids us bend 
Our fancies—be it love or friend. 


Bm 
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If you've a dog and cease to love it, 
Carry it to the roof and—shove it. 
Don’t even plant a stone above it. 


Such is the season of the year. 
Let’s not be bored; but make good cheer 
By pawning things we once held dear. 


Ring in the new. Ring out the old! 
There’s nothing you can’t have for gold! 
A hundred? Thousand? Million? SOLD! 


He recited the whole impromptu with extravagant ges- 
tures and mock heroic grimaces and on the world “sold” 
he brought his hand down on the table as though it had 
been an auction block and all the glasses leaped and 
chimed. He had such an air of burlesque tragedy! The 
part about the dog was almost heart-breaking. . . . And 
every one cheered and clapped and laughed and asked him 
for another. But he sat impassive and gloomy as though 
he had really meant it. . . . “Isn’t he a scream?” cried a 
gitl’s voice. 

Joan could see Inez where she sat with two angry spots 
of colour burning in her bright cheeks. . . . A blond, 
heavily-built boy was whispering and sneering to her be- 
hind his hand... . 

Tim was muttering to himself. ‘Damn it!” he said, 
“Jef's been drinking again!” 


II 


Music was struck up in the ball-room again and couples 
began leaving the tables and trailing off to the attraction 
of dancing. An air of grim determination settled over 
the party. The dance would end with a breakfast at 
seven o’clock and every one seemed terribly resolved to 
see the thing through. They simply would dance to the 
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bitter end. And so they went back to their pastime with 
a great noise of merriment and a look of weariness. . . . 
Still Joan found she was enjoying herself. Her popu- 
larity seemed growing and she had almost too many part- 
ners. Besides, she saw Jeffrey now and then and he 
was never with Inez. In fact, he was alone oftener than 
not. He loitered aimlessly in the doorway, coming and 
going with quick angry strides and hunched shoulders 
and his fists clenched in the pockets of his jacket. Back 
and forth, in and out, with a scowl on his face. . . 


I2 


“Cut in, please.” It was Jeffrey. They danced a few 
steps in silence. “Joan,” he said, “let’s get out of this 
somewhere, will you? I can’t stand any more of this 

. all these asses want to keep dancing and I’ve got 
to talk to somebody—will you?” 

She hesitated a moment. After all he was known to be 
wild and going out with him probably entailed certain in- 
timacies, she thought. Then she glanced up into his eyes, 
. . . He was unhappy. 

“All right,” she said, and he led her off down a hall and 
into the dark of an enclosed porch where there were 
swings and sofas. 

“You’ve been drinking.” 

“Sure. With Mr. Lorimer. Why not? ... I got him 
pretty tight up in his bedroom but God knows I’m sober 
enough. . . . He called me a copper-plated blast furnace 
and said I could marry his daughter,” he added with a 
laugh. Then he relapsed into gloom. 

“You have an awful breath.”’ 

“If you find it revolting, we can go in!” he flared. 

“You're not very polite. . . . I was just thinking what 
people might say about you.” 

“Oh, Lord! What do I care? They’d say it anyway. 
Might as well give them something to whisper and peek 
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about. . . . Please don’t mind me, Joan: I can’t help 
being a grouch just now... .” 

“I don’t mind just as long as you don’t take it out on 
me.” 

“Do you know,” he said, “you are a most remarkably 
decent person?” Then he slouched down in the seat be- 
side her and seemed to forget her presence. 

Joan stole a glance at his face. It was drawn and pale 
like the face of a man that is physically hurt. Oh, he was 
unhappy! Unhappy? ... He was suffering—horribly. 
And all for a pretty stupid girl that had publicly made a 
fool of him. “If I could only help him!’ Then she 
found she was leaning against him with her head on his 
shoulder in a tense agony of compassion. He took her 
hand nervously and dropped it again. 

“You're awfully decent, Joan,” he repeated, and his 
voice trailed off. Then he began speaking, as a solitary 
man might speak to himself. “Well—there’s that!” he 
chuckled. ‘Finis. Explicit. R. I. P.—likewise, hot dog!” 
He paused and when he spoke again there was no trace 
of humour in his voice. “I suppose I had it coming 
though . . . had my fun like she did . . . played around 
too much to suit her majesty. Faithful slave stuff was 
what she wanted. ... I might have done that too if 
she’d fooled me along enough.’’ Then a great flood of 
anger came into his voice. As he spoke he twisted and 
shifted in his seat as though to find relief in a change 
of position. “But why the Devil couldn’t she let me 
know how ,I stood? .. . Holding me off and holding 
‘me off and holding me off until I was ready to blow up. 
... And I kept on loving her! I kept right on! .. 
Why, sometimes she didn’t tell the truth. She’d lie!... 
You know I’ve only kissed her three times in my whole 
life! . . . I was sitting in a car with her, trying to peck 
at her cheek, and suddenly she turned toward me... . 
I’d longed for it and imagined it—yes, and I’d prayed for 
it but when the chance came I shrivelled up like a snail 
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in the sun and only dared kiss her three times. Three 
times! I kept shaking and whispering, ‘Hot dog! Hot 
dog!’ over and over like an ass. Hot dog— Not an- 
other word . . . and Shelley couldn't have written down 
what I felt. . . . Now she says she doesn’t like the way 
I’ve been going on. Why, I swear there never has been 
any one else! There never can be, God help me!... 


Now! There’s that! ... When she danced with you 
her hands were like flower petals falling around your 
shoulders in June and her eyes. . . . My God! I can’t 


stand this, Joan! I swear to Christ I can’t! ... She 
used to look up at me and smile and pretend to sneer. 
She’d curl her red lips at me until I’d feel sick,for longing 
to kiss them. . . . Oh, damn her! . . . I:remember the 
first time I ever saw her. . . . I was driving:home with 
another fellow after the dance. It was a June morning 
before sunrise and once I passed through a band of mist 
and a sort of perfume across the road. . . . It made me 
think she was there somewhere in the mist. It blinded me 
and I shouted and stepped on the gas—and I ran intoa 
tree—a poor ass, as usual. . . . Now she’s all for that 
oily Jacx Todd with his girl’s mouth and his sneaky 
voice. Hot for him! I saw him paw her knee under the 
table and she let him! He’s got money! . . . Oh, the 
poor crazy kid! I can’t let her give herself to that pet 
cat. . . . Him touch her! His hands would leave slime 
after them. . . . On her, that’s flame and air and hunger 
and thirst. She’s a willow beside a brook of running 
water, and the sun on both. ... And he'll paw her. 
Him! Christ! Pd kill him! .. . but she’s wild for him. 
. .. She promised to have supper with me to-night. 
Then she saved a seat for him on the other side of her 
and insulted me in front of him. ... And he. . he 
sneered at me and pretended he wasn’t—the cowardly, 
grinning, greasy-faced louse! Why wouldn’t I go in a 
rage? Why in Hell not? Then she says, ‘I’m not going 
to speak to you any more to-night.’ Why, she’s crazy 
with conceit. I really think the little fool imagined I’d 
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take it from her! Me! ... SoI told her she could go 
to Hell with her rabbit-faced boy and, for me, I didn’t care 
if she never spoke to me again as long as the rotten earth 
lasted. Oh, the poor silly kid—just an empty-headed 
little flirt, curling her mouth at any one that’ll look. . .. 
And what in the name of Almighty God is to become of 
me, I’d like to know! . . . Not a single thing left... . 
Not a single thing!’ 

Joan knew she was crying silently against his shoulder. 
“Oh, Jeffrey! Oh, Jeffrey... . I’m so awfully sorry 


for you!” 
He looked at her strangely and a little dully. “Joan, 
you’re the kindest soul God ever made. . . . You won't 


even let me feel ashamed of showing you what a whining 
cowardIl am... .” 

Then, very gently, he raised her up and led her back 
toward the lights and the sound of music. 


13 

Joan made the excuse that she had to powder her nose 
because her eyes were all red. . . . She hurried upstairs 
clenching her teeth. She must not let herself whisper it 
until she was alone; she must not even think it. . . . She 
entered the dark room and shut the door. Then she knelt 
on the floor and buried her face in the bed. 

“T love him. I love him awfully! God, you know 
I can’t help it. - You made me so I couldn’t help it... . 
Now—Y ou—just—help—me!” 


II 


I 


OAN and Dorothy are back at school, filled with the 
reminiscences of their Christmas vacation. On the 
first night they sleep together in the same bed, whispering 
for long hours for they have a thousand marvellous ad- 
ventures ta teli each other... . 

“But how about at Lorimer’s dance, Joan? Did you 
like the poet? I saw you with him .. .” 

“Yes... . He's nice, isn’t he?’ answered Joan, trem- 
bling lest the beating of her heart should shake the bed 
and betray her secret. “He didn’t seem so wild though.” 

“You can’t always tell, Joan.” 


2 


In mid-term Edward called, full of proposals which he 
phrased with elaborate anxiety. “If you won't ask 
mother, Joan, I know I won't be able to get her to.” He 
wanted to have a big party at home during the Easter 
vacation, and have Amelia McArthur down for he simply 
had to see her. . . . Joan’s heart leaped at the idea of 
seeing some one she might invite but she pretended to be 
reluctant. “Oh, I don’t know, Ed,” she said. 

“Ah, come on, Joan! You got to admit I’ve heen de- 
cent to you recently and I’m not asking you much. . . . 
And it’s driving me crazy not seeing her.” She felt a 
sudden sympathy for him, 

“All right, Ed. I'll try. But you must promise to 
ask whatever boys I want. I’ll ask the girls for you.” 

“Gosh, Joan! You're a peach! We'll have Trapwell’s 
band down. . . .” 

122 
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And through a series of diplomatic letters Joan ar- 
ranged the affair with her mother. 


3 


Easter vacation. 

“Ten acceptances from the fellows, Joan,” said Ed- 
ward. “How many did you get?” 

“Twelve girls. You'll have to dig up a couple more 
boys, Ed. . . . Let’s see who you’ve got.” 

He handed her ten letters which she read one by one 
in the order in which he had arranged them. Outwardly 
she was calm. .. . He must not guess her excitement 
as she read. She did not dare even to look ahead at the 
signatures. “I don’t even know his hand-writing,” she 
thought. But when she came to Jeffrey’s letter she knew 
it at once, by only looking at the envelope. It was next 
to the last in the pile, addressed in an erect semi-legible 
hand with strange hurried loops and end dashes. The s’s 
were all printed and standing alone, and the t’s were 
_ erossed with the tails of other letters. . .. 


“DEAR Ep— 

Thanks for the bid. Glad to come. Will be there with 
a whole chime of bells on. Don’t worry—am bringing 
my own pajamas (at least the word looked like pajamas). 
I kiss your hands and feet.—To say nothing of your lips, 
brows, noses, etc. Yrs., 

“JEF D2? 
. .. What a fine ornamental capital his D was. 


4 


Every one said that the dance was a great success but 
Joan was disappointed with it. She saw Jeffrey all dur- 
ing the evening but he was with her hardly at all. He 
really spoke to her only once. “Let’s sit down a min- 
ute,” he said, inoffensively peremptory as usual. “Listen, 
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Joan. . . . I just wanted to thank you for being so kind 
and sympathetic over my frenzied shrieks last vacation.” 

She made a little gesture of protest. 

“No, really,” he went on, “it was awfully decent of 
you to bother listening to my lamentations. I can't imag- 
ine why you were so patient—and you really did help, 
you know. I just wanted to tell you not to take everything 
I said too seriously. Of course I did feel pretty low that 
night but my eloquence and despair were largely born of 
alcohol, I’m afraid.” He laughed abruptly, as a dog 
barks. “I hope to get over it sometime during the next 
hundred years.” Then they danced again until Ken Sey- 
mour cut in on them. She saw Jeffrey only in flashes 
during the rest of the evening—laughing and whispering 
and smiling, somehow rather feverishly. The girls 
blushed and laughed up at him when he whispered. 


5 


With Ken, however, it was a different story. He came 
to dance with her at least once in every ten minutes and, 
with the hopeless determination of a beetle attempting to 
crawl out of a bath-tub, he kept trying to lead her away 
where he could be alone with her. At last, out of despera- 
tion and a desire to put an end to his offended melancholy, 
she went and sat in the dim billiard room with him. When 
they were alone he was silent for a while. Then he 
spoke, mumbling passionately and roundabout as usual. 
Finally he tried to kiss her and succeeded only in tangling 
a button of his sleeve in her hair. 

“Joan. . . . T guess you don’t like me much any more 
—do you?” His face was white and miserable. . . . She 
really ought to tell him. It was only fair. But she 
couldn’t yet. He might take it as Jef had done at Lori- 
mer’s. Only Ken would be worse. Less angry and more 
pitiful. . . . He might cry. She couldn’t bear that. She 
would tell him later. ...So she pretended to be 
angry. 
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“You've simply ruined my hair! Let’s go back—for 
Heaven’s sake!” 
Was she like Inez Martin? 


6 


The next morning all the cars were got out, even the 
rattling Ford station-wagon, and every one bundled in 
coats and mufflers to go riding through the snow-covered 
country. . . . Edward drove in under the porte-cochére 
in the narrow roaring Stutz and Amelia McArthur jumped 
in beside him. ‘“Joan—?’ began Ken’s voice. . . . Some 
one seized her arm in a strong grip and all but lifted her 
into the tonneau, jumping in after her. The door slammed 
and Ed looked back and laughed as he slipped the clutch 
in. ... Joan turned. It was Jeffrey. He was grinning 
at her with his white teeth and dancing eyes, tucking the 
robes around her. 

As the car moved out she saw Ken’s white face staring 

after her from the porch. The car gathered speed... . 
_ The back seat was just wide enough for two people. 
She and Jeffrey sat close together with the same robe 
covering them to their chins. He slouched down in the 
seat and stretched his feet out and she felt his elbow 
against hers. .. . An expectation and a fear that was 
almost a nausea came over her. She began to hope that 
the car would swerve suddenly and throw him against her. 
. . . He pulled off his gloves and lit a cigarette. Then 
he spoke, smiling familiarly, with the cigarette dangling 
in the corner of his mouth. “Guess I stole you,” he said, 
and she could not even smile in answer. “I mustn’t let 
him see my eyes now,” she thought; and she stared 
straight in front of her. 

The car entered a country road, with thin woods on 
either side. Edward was driving slowly with one hand. 
The other was around Amelia. His ears were red. 
Amelia curled against him like a kitten. . . . Out of the 
corner of her eye Joan saw Jeffrey flick his cigarette 
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away. He was stirring under the robe; nearer her. His 
arm was creeping around her waist... . She sighed 
chokingly and turned toward him. Under the robe both 
her arms circled his body and her face hid in his shoul- 
der. ‘He mustn’t see my face!’ she thought, and imme- 
diately she raised her head and looked at him with un- 
veiled eyes, bright and languorous and heavy-lidded. “My 
God! Don’t!” he whispered. Then he pressed her to 
him almost roughly and kissed her mouth so long that 
the rolling car and the keen wind became part of the 
maelstrom in her brain, until her heart beat and struggled 
in her throat, choking her, and her eyes closed faintly. 
Long and terribly sweet. And she locked her arms about 
him more tightly. ‘This is love!’ cried a voice in her 
heart. “This is love! Let him have his will!” Her 
consciousness was small and bewildered as a man in a 
tempest. “Let him have his will!’ Suddenly he turned 
from her and tore her arms from around him. She lay 
back in the seat with her eyes still closed. When he began 
to speak she opened them and watched. He was leaning 
forward with his elbows on his knees, gripping his hands 
together. His face was flushed and stern. “Joan, that 
was simply crazy! I shouldn’t have mauled you that way. 
It was—low of me. I’m more than five years older than 
you are.” She was silent. ‘I want to apologise, Joan. 
ee SOREN As <0” 

“You have nothing to be sorry for,” she whispered. 

He fumbled for a cigarette and lit it clumsily. Then 
he stretched out one of his hands under the blanket and 
she held it in both her own. His hand was slim and 
strong with long square fingers. When he moved his 
hands they seemed to have an eager fine life of their own. 
Tense and flexible and swift as blood horses. . 

“Listen, Joan. . .. Of course it was up to me not 
to start anything like that but you were foolish too. You 
shouldn’t have let me. Do you know how lucky it was I 
happened to remember what a nice kid you are? Some- 
thing horrible might have happened. Don’t let any one 
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ever do that again, Joan, or you might have reason to be 
sorry.” 

“T wouldn’t have let just any one,” she said. He shot 
a startled glance at her. 

“Me least of all,” he said harshly. Then he bent down 
and kissed the cool palm of her hand. 


If 


I 
PAcaEs that she did not see him all through the fol- 


lowing spring and all through the summer, nor for 
long after. But sometimes news of him came to her, 
unexpectedly, like wind-beaten birds out of a storm. Scat- 
tered fragmentary tidings and unhappy ones; but she 
treasured them and feasted upon them and, in the long 
intervals, while the seasons changed and no word came 
she hungered bitterly after them. 

“T shall never see him again,” she told herself. “TI 
shall never see him again, and he has forgotten me. He 
will never know what I think of him. Even if he knew, 
he would not care. ... No, but he would care. . 
But he never will know for I shall never see him again. 
And I shall always be thinking of him, and I shall never 
be in his mind even. . . . Now he has gone and taken 
my love away with him, so I cannot ever give it again to 
any one. And he never knew it. . . . I haven’t even a 
picture of him to remember him by, nothing that he wore 
or touched, no little part of him. . .. He kissed me 
once. . . .”” Sometimes she would go to her mirror to 
look at the lips he had kissed. 

Still, now and again unexpectedly, word came of him, 
like draggled crows out of a dark wood in winter, so 
that she knew he still lived somewhere, violent and whim- 


sical as ever, but far away as though he were gone from 
the earth. 


2 


Tattered old birds flapping heavily out of a wood whi 
the rookeries are hidden high among the dark trees. . 


A conversation at a neighbour’s house. 
128 


-- 
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pei little Inez Martin . . . pretty as a picture, isn’t 
she?” 

“Dreadful flirt though. Heartless.’’ 

“Yes, she’s sending young Dwyer straight to the Devil 
from what I gather. These poet fellers certainly take 
things to heart.” 

“Rot! A good excuse. He’d get over it like a man if 
he hadn’t been gaited in that direction to begin with.” 

Then Joan would clench her hands under the table and 
listen, trembling. But the talk drifted on to other mat- 
ters, like the smoke of the men’s cigars. 


3 


A brother of one of the girls had seen him at Jack’s, 
drunk, with a painted blatant creature... . 


4 


Carrion crows croaking and flapping above a dead 
thing; Edward and a friend talking incautiously. <A 
snatch of conversation that made her shudder and close 
her ears, until she heard his name pronounced. 

“Dwyer, too! Oh, baby—baby! He’s the loose egg! 
They say in New Haven he hasn’t even owned a bed since 
Freshman year!” 

What did they mean? Hasn’t owned a bed since Fresh- 
man year. . . . She closed her eyes suddenly and sup- 
pressed a cry. No, no! It was not true! But sup 

Ose... . 
“Even then,” she said. 


IV 


I 


ING: that America was finally at war passed her 
lightly over. It was not news at all; merely the 
confirmation of an old known thing. The whole world 
had been at war for ages. This was no cause for so much 
new excitement. . . . Oh, but it did matter, for he would 
be in it somewhere in the uniform of an officer. Gallant 
and reckless and lighthearted. ‘Don’t let him be blinded!” 
she prayed... . . When she thought of him now he was 
always facing some inevitable peril. The heart of a lost 
cause, holding a doomed redoubt against merciless odds 
with a handful of wounded companions. She could never 
think of him victorious. His fire and courage would be 
wasted in victory. In her mind he was always facing de- 
feat, a flame of scorn and reckless defiance. He would 
cast mercy from him like a sour drink and throw his 
empty revolver into the thick of his enemies. Then he 
would die, laughing, madly happy that he had met his 
end as he might have asked it. 


2 


News and rumours. The amazing growth of our young 
armies. Talk of war loans and war gardens. Hoover- 
ising. Edward was for enlisting in the marines. . . 
When she visited her father in New York, her eyes were 
dazzled by the thronging uniforms there and the blazing 
war posters. Knots of people listening to a street-corner 
orator. . . . But surely these people were only playing at 
war and war itself was less real than an old story ended 
long ago. 

130 
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But realisation came in a thunderclap of fear. It was 
in the Easter vacation, a year since she had seen Jeffrey. 
She had passed the afternoon in New York with her 
father. He kissed her good-bye and put her in a taxicab 
and told the chauffeur to drive to the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion. But she rapped on the window as soon as a corner 
was turned and told the driver to go to the Biltmore. She 
liked to sit in the alcove under the clock at this time of 
afternoon, watching the people come in from the theatre or 
meet for dinner. . Some of them were so funny. She 
would pretend she was expecting to meet some one and 
occasionally she did meet a person she knew. 

As she was tipping the taxidriver, a bawling newsboy 
ran upto her. “Paper, lady? All about the new Joiman 
gun.” Then suddenly shouting, “Extra! Extraaa! Joi- 
mans boombarding Paris!” She bought a paper and paid 
the boy with trembling hands. There it shrieked at her 
in immense headlines. . . . 


HUNS SHELL PARIS—KRUPP SUPER 
GUN BEHIND HINDENBERG LINE 


Germans Seventy-Six Miles Away Drop Shell a Minute 
on Helpless City—Paris To Be Ruins in 48 Hours 


Then the small print. But she could not read any more. 
She stumbled up the long flight of steps to the Biltmore 
lobby and found a chair where she sat, sick and weak 
with terror. Nothing was safe. The whole worid was a 
battlefield, and there was nowhere to go where the long 
arm of death could not reach, dropping explosives. 

The Hotel was buzzing with the news. “Hell!” said 
a man’s voice from somewhere close behind her. “It’s 
physically impossible. One of these newspaper stories. 
You’ll see them come out to-morrow and say it was a 
mistake. Guns like that can’t be made. I’m in the ar- 
tillery myself and I know. Must be planes high up drop- 
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ping bombs. . . .” Oh, then it was all a newspaper story; 
and she had been so frightened. After all they couldn’t 
have shot across the ocean anyway. She began listening 
again to the man who was in the artillery. 


3 


Suddenly her attention was interrupted. 

“Joan! Well, for John’s sake!” She turned and found 
a young man in uniform grinning down at her. Slowly 
recognition dawned. ‘Why, Tim! Are you in?” His 
grin became somewhat rueful. 

“More or less,” he answered pointing to the insignia on 
his collar. ‘Q.M. was the best I could do. Eyes, you 
know. Glasses.’’ He flushed uncomfortably. “At least 
you know they’re not cheaters, Joan,” he said, his voice 
bitter with memories. 

“Why, of course, Tim!” she answered, full of pity for 
what he was pleased to consider his shame. “It’s fine 
anyway, being in. You're helping. . . . Every one can’t 
be an aviator.” 

“But Q.M.—quite mild—quick, mother—qualified 
manhood! Gawd, lady!” 

She laughed, and a silence fell upon them. 

“Are you busy, Joan?” 

“Well, I’m supposed to be on my way home—” She 
looked up into his face and smiled. 

“What do you say to a little tea at the Plaza?” 

mindsove to... 24"? 


4 


They danced together in the Plaza grill and when they 
went to their table and ordered tea she made no delay in 
coming to the question that was first in her mind. 

“What is the poet doing now?” she asked lightly. 

“Whor Jef? He’s down at Gettysburg in the Tank 
Corps—the lucky bum.” 
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“Oh, I was sure he’d be an aviator!” she exclaimed 
with some disappointment. 

“Lord, no! You've got to be an officer to be an aviator 
and Jef had a theory against being an officer. He’s full 
of theories. Sometimes I’d like to strangle him. . . . He 
thought he ought to be a private and get in it quick or 
something.”’ 

“Why, how silly!” she said. ‘How like him,” she 
thought. “Why, I imagined he’d be an aviator if only 
for the excitement and danger of it.” 

“Danger! Lord, lady! The Tank Corps makes an 
aviator’s life look like a Q.M’s for danger. That’s what 
gets my goat about the whole thing. Once he gets across, 
it’s just about three to one he won’t come back. And 
I'd sort of miss him if he happened to get bopped off.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried, forgetting the people at the other 
tables. Terror and death again. Inevitable death. Jef- 
frey blinded and broken, with his hands hanging in red 
shreds at his sides. 

Tim was staring at her in amazement. 

“My God, Joan, are you going to faint? Here, take 
a drink of water. ... Good Lord! I had no tdea! 
Really, I’m terribly sorry . . . and that about danger is 
all bunk. Honestly. Safe as walking across Fifth Ave- 
nue. . . . Really, Joan. My God! Ihad no idea! .. .” 

“Tdea of what?” she asked defiantly. 

He smiled into his tea cup. 

“After all, Joan, I’m one of his best friends, you know 
—and I'll keep it a secret, even from him if you want. 
But the jolly old cat is out of the beastly old bag as we 
say in merry old England.” 

“Well,” she said, looking down, “I’m not exactly— 
ashamed!’ ; 

“T should hope not!” he answered with a touch of in- 
dignation. “Let me tell you he’s nothing to be ashamed 
of Y” ¢ ” 

“T didn’t mean that way. . . . How is he—acting? 

Tim grinned. ‘You don’t want to believe everything 
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you hear about him, Joan. He does get a bit wild now 
and then and flies off the handle. Sometimes he drinks 
like a fish, too. But he’s all right. I know him. Just 
now he’s on the wagon altogether. He told me that 
sobriety was a corollary of service.” Tim grinned again. 
“The crazy poet.” 

“T’m glad!” said Joan. 


5 


Going home in the train, Joan realised that she felt 
better for having told some one. 


6 


Joan dreamed often in those days. Curious and ter- 
rible dreams. Once she saw a little figure, frenzied with 
haste, leaping and running over a barren plain. The 
figure was so distant and she watched from so great a 
height, it seemed no larger than an ant; but she knew it 
was Jeffrey. Presently she was running beside him, 
listening to him call for Inez in a dreadful voice like an 
alarm bell. Running and calling and weeping. A squat 
mechanical monster, like a distorted turret, rose out of 
the ground far ahead. There was a dull explosion and 
the air shook with pealing laughter . . . the sweet voice 
of Inez. Then Jeffrey crouched and stumbled as he ran 
for the metal handle of a knife stood in his breast. “TI 
can’t stand it, Joan!” he cried. “I swear to Christ I 
can't!’ . . . And she woke, trembling in the dark. 


7 


Mignon and Joan sat together in the conservatory, 
drowsing in the hot March sun that poured through the 
glass overhead. As she knitted Mignon glanced over at 
Joan sometimes, with a strange expression. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Joan dearie.” 
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“How did you find out?” Joan asked wearily. 

“T could tell. Is it Ken, Joan?” 

MNO 

“Who, dearie ?” 

“I—lI can’t tell even you, Mignon.” 

“Very well, dearie. . . . He isn’t—he isn’t married is 


“Then there’s nothing to make you feel so badly yet, 
Joan. Even suppose he was... .” 


V 


I 


1" the spring of 1918 Joan graduated from Mrs. Side- 
all’s Academy for young ladies, finished in the social- 
educational sense of that word. 


2 


During the summer many letters came for her on Y. 
M.C.A. and K.C. stationery. Kenelm was at Devens, 
a sergeant of infantry. He had refused to go to an 
officers’ training school because he thought such a delay 
might keep him from getting overseas. “‘We may go any 
week now, Joan,” he wrote, “and before I go I want to 
tell you again that there never has been or could be any 
one else but you as far as 1 am concerned. So won't you 
send me your picture? That isn’t asking much, is it? 

“I’ve wanted it so long. But I’ve wanted you for a 
long time, too, and I don’t seem any nearer for all of 
that.” . . . So she sent him a picture at last and in a 
sudden surge of sympathy wrote a letter to him that made 
the muddy, smoky camp seem almost a cheerful place. 
“T’ve always liked you better than any other man I ever 
knew, Ken, and when you go I shall think of you every 
day. . . . You must be sure to come back soon for I 
shall be lonesome until I see you and I want to try to 
make up for all my meanness in the past.” . . . And she 
signed it “with love.” Then a certain reliable young 
sergeant of infantry flushed even redder than his usual 
sun-burned hue and buttoned the letter into the left-hand 
pocket of his O.D. shirt. He could feel it there all day 
as he worked, a crinkling a freighted with boundless 

6 
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tenderness. The edges of the letter grew frayed and 
yellow and the ink of the address ran with the sweat of 
his body. But at night the foolish young man would take 
it out when he might better have been asleep and he would 
- kiss it as the men around him talked in their dreams. . . . 
“One — two — three — FOUR — one — two — three 
—FOUR” ... all night long, some of them. Then one 
would moan softly, and another cry, “Yes, sir,” very brisk 
and clear. ... 


3 


Tim was in Washington, “in a soft job. My self-re- 
spect is completely gone,” was all he said of himself. But 
nearly every week he wrote her of matters he guessed 
would be more interesting to her. ‘Jef writes from Get- 
tysburg nearly every week. I never read such raging 
letters. He hates the life but most of all he is angry be- 
cause he thinks there is no hope of his getting across. 
Here is part of what he said. (I had to expurgate it 
slightly, Joan, for we males are rather coarse animals 
when speaking to each other. ) 


DEAR TIM: 

Here J am up to my neck in this (expurgated) hallowed 
ground, dedicating, consecrating—in fact immolating my- 
self in the works of amusement-park monsters called 
“Tanks,” which I have ceased to find amusing and cer- 
tainly never expect to see in action. When we aren’t 
doing something equally inane (all with “a snap” or with 
“Yankee pep” or even—some of our officers are emi- 
nently British—with “‘a click’) we crawl into the guts of 
these mechanical beetles. It is like being a coal in a kitchen 
range. All the time I am in there, snapping and clicking 
and Yankee-pepping, I live in constant dread that the 
colonel or some other fatuous old ass will take it into his 

beautiful white head to shake the grate. Down I’d go 
like a cinder. ... I am writing a book, Tim. It is 
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simply wonderful. I writhe with delight whenever I read 
it over, which is at least twice daily. I shall call it “War” 
or “Discipline” or something equally beautiful. If it is 
ever printed (and I don’t see how it can be) the things 
that the professionally Amurricain and Victorian will call 
me will be re-markable. “Hun” will be the least of their 
epithets. I bet one of the critics will even get up on his 
hind legs and say I’m no gentleman. Which I just 
couldn’t bear. . . . The book deals with the glories of 
war—the purging influence of this great conflict on the 
soul of America. . . . I’ve changed many of my ideas, 
Tim (though I am still sore about not getting over) for 
I’ve seen lots of things here and thought them over as 
fairly as I could. . . . Oh, the glory of hearing “‘a south- 
ern gentleman” discoursing of his amours; the escapades 
of the Joisey City Boys—de bulls—de gas house gang; 
and I have heard—yea, verily, I have indeed heard—the 
single adjective employed by Uncle Sam’s pure-hearted 
Boy Crusaders. An unlovely word, Tim, if used to the 
exclusion of all others, a word that lies uneasily upon the 
stomach; Oh! and I have had to do with sundry Y men. 
Tim, Uriah Heap is not only a possible character, but I 
begin to fear that Dickens was afraid of realism after all. 
Uriah would have made a lovely Y man—‘Boys”—in 
such a good clean, manly voice—‘Boys, shall we pray?” 
And the boys do anything but pray under their breaths; 
or “Let’s sing boys—Hail, hail the crowd’s all here, so 
what the deuce do we care—aren’t we having a good 
time?” . . . Then they put up signs where you can’t help 
reading them. “Write to Mother First.” God! ... I 
hope this (expurgated) war will stop soon. I’m about 
as martial as a white-wing in this place and it maddens 
me. It will be either peace or Leavenworth inside of six 
weeks for me, for I fear I shall slay one of my fine, manly, 
patriotic, superior officers one of these days. They call 
me “Yoo man!” and say “‘issat th’ way toossaloot?” ... 
all in a great deep salivary voice, never bringing their lips 
together, for such is the speech of the ideal Amurricain 
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officer. A man’s man by (expurgated .. . expurgated ). | 
. . . Lots of fellows in the army would like the book, | 
Tim, but I’m afraid it would be too strong a meat for the 
average Liberty Bond holder or 4 minute man. . . . 

Say, boy, you certainly keep talking about Joan Con- 
verse! Something of a friendship I should judge. 
What ?—Well, God bless you, my children. Remember , 
me to her, Tim, she has a piece of my rather fragmentary 
heart, too.” . . . To which Tim added, “Isn’t he an ass? 
I'd love to drop him a hint, Joan, but of course I’ve. 
promised,” 


[ 


VI 


I 


HEN incredibly, though not unexpectedly, amid a 
pealing of church bells across the country came the 
mews of the Armistice. Through that winter and through 
the next spring the troops came back; and in the beginning 
people cheered them when they paraded and sent recep- 
tion committees on tug boats to meet them in the har- 
bour. . . . In that time too the betrayal of Versailles was 
accomplished. .. . 


2 


July is a season of blue sky and blue waters. The torrid 
sun ripens the world to a thick luxuriance of green. The 
winds blow gently and the rain falls heavily down. Now 
is the time for sunny sailing, for swimming upon beaches, 
for dancing and love-making by the sea. Now is 


the flesh easeful and tuned to pleasure. The soul 
CTOWSES.- 


Two letters. 


DEAR JOAN: 

Am out of the glorious Q.M. Dept. at last and have 
landed what seems to be a good job in a Philadelphia 
shipping house. What is more important, Jef is out too 
and looking fine. He wanted to be remembered to you. 

Joan, if I were you I wouldn’t bother my head about 
Jef too much. Of course, I suppose you don’t anyway 
any more because you were pretty young when you met 
him first and that sort of ce doesn’t last forever, 
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There must be a lot of other fellows to keep you busy 
without Jef anyhow. Then besides you must remember 
he hasn’t seen you in a long time and recently he /ias seen 
certain other people. When he tries, Jef can write a 
marvellous letter and it is hard for the person receiving 
it to stay sore at him, no matter what the circumstances 
may have been. 

But I guess you’re sensible enough without any of my 
advice. Remember, I should love to hear from you if 
you can get time.to write. 

So good-bye, 
Tim. 


What was he hinting at? Did he mean that Jeffrey 
and Inez were reconciled? Why couldn’t he have come 
out and said what he meant? Hinting! ... Can’t last 
forever! What did he know about it? . . . But the other 
ROL er nie 


DEAREST JOAN: 

This is to ask you and Ed to come down for a sort of 
party next week-end. Friday afternoon train, staying till 
Monday morning. Most of the old crowd will be together 
for the first time since the war. I think you'd like it 
and I’m sure every one is just crazy to see you again. 
Where have you been keeping yourself? 

Love, 
; INEZ MARTIN. 

P. S.—Have invited Ken. S.... so! 


Cedarwood, Shadport L. I. 


Would she go? . . . He might be there with Inez again. 
Could she bear that, even for the sake of seeing him? 
Edward decided her. Not go? Good Lord! Was she 
crazy or something? Of course they’d go. The Martins 
always showed you a wonderful time and the old man 
‘was a member of the Shadport Yacht Club. He had a 
cellar too... . 
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Edward and Joan sat together on the train. They 
passed ‘suddenly out of the tunnel and rocketed through 
the garbage-strewn waste places of Long Island. Through 
fifty symmetrical suburbs. Then came pine trees and 
glimpses down long vistas of the shaded estates of the 
North Shore. ... . Joan stared out of the window with 
her chin in her hand and her elbow on the sill. . . . Had 
Tim meant that? ... 

“Get out of my seat!” Some one slapped Edward on 
the back. Joan turned indignantly. It was Jeffrey ... 
Jeffrey, a little older, his eyes somewhat sunken and his 
mouth perhaps a little more sullen than ever. But the 
same bright face and rumpled hair and laughing eyes. 

“Hel-lo, Jef! cried Edward. “Well, I'll be darned! 
How are you anyway? .. .” 

“T want to sit with this woman,” said Jeffrey, and Ed- 
ward wandered obediently down the aisle, looking for 
another seat. 

Joan was too surprised and tremendously shaken to 
seem surprised at all. “‘Why, Jeffrey!” she said in a low 
voice, “I’m awfully glad to see you again!’ He still 
smiled in his familiar way and his hands were as ever 
alive. “It’s wonderful to see you again!” 

“It’s wonderful to see you too,” he said with a laugh, 
“but I feel a bit foolish this time—not having anything 
tragic to weep upon your shoulder about.” 


“What do you mean?” she said, without an answering 
laugh. 


“Look at the train I’m on!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why! It’s all been patched up. I’m headed for Mar- 
tins’ too! Inez and I’””—he leaned close and whispered— 
“are engaged again.” 

Now! This time she must act to the fullest extent of 
her ability, not letting him see. Afterwards would be 
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time enough to give way. But now—now! ... She 
laughed. . 

“Why, Jef’’—her hand rested on his arm—“how per- 
fectly wonderful! Oh, I’m awfully glad!” 

“T knew you would be, Joan—though I never could 
see why you cared one way or the other.” 

“Now you're fishing. . . . Aren’t you lucky though, 
ete a. t.oinez)” 

“Yes, Joan, I seem to be turning into a sort of for- 
tunate youth. And being part Irish, I say, ‘Thank God’ 
too. . . . First Inez, then a pretty fair job with the New 
York Sphere—special stuff mostly—then my agents tell 
me they can use nearly all my short stories and yesterday,, 
by way of climax, Arkwright accepted my novel for pub-~ 
lication. Hot stuff! What? ... Wonder I say ‘Thank 
God?’ . . . I’m afraid the luck is almost too good to last: 
though, Joan. It doesn’t seem natural.” ... 

Joan was obviously pleased. ‘‘Oh, isn’t that splendid ? 
Must I be thrilled at sitting with a real author?” 

“No, don’t do that,” he groaned. “Every one of the 
girls does that. Don’t you.” 

“What is the novel about? What’s its name?” 

“Tt’s called ‘Squads Right About.’ A queer darn thing. 
I wrote it in a rage mostly. . . . It isn’t me at all. It’s 
more or less spectacular though, so I may get a reputation 
out of it. Then I’ll be able to get my real stuff published. © 
Verse too. . . . May I dedicate my first book of verse to 
you, Joan? ... ‘With gratitude and deep regard—this 
little volume—is dedicated to—J. C.—like that, down the 
_ page—pretty.’”’ He drew descriptive lines in the air with 
his forefinger. “May I?” 

“Don’t you think you’d better dedicate it to Inez, Jef?” 


5 


Inez, more or less pre-occupied with a herd of automo- 
biles, greeted them on the station platform. Jef tried to 
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kiss her but she laughed and turned her head away, making 
a slight struggle over it... . “She ought to have been 
proud,” said Joan to herself. ‘Making a scramble out 
of it... like servants in a movie theatre! If she really 
liked him. . . .” 

Every one was going for a swim at the Yacht Club. 
It would be refreshing after the hot ride on the train. . . . 
When Joan came out of her bath-house, dressed in her 
bathing suit, she found nearly every one out ahead of her. 
‘Two of the boys were engaged in a clamorous ducking 
match off the end of the float where half a dozen girls 
Jounged in the hot afternoon sun. Teddy Strong and 
Jack van Taanke were doing fancy dives off the high- 
diving platform that was connected with the Yacht Club 
porch by a long runway. On the porch near the end of 
the runway Mr. Martin was serving out cocktails to a knot 
of young men. The shaker clucked and rattled and Mr. 
Martin’s red face and white Vandyke beard quivered in 
time to it. . . . The boys’ voices were already a little out 
of control. Jef was there in a tight blue bathing suit. 
He held a glass in each hand and sipped them impartially 
and with obvious enjoyment. ... Right—left; right— 
leriste ett 

Joan turned to watch Ted Strong diving. He was re- 
markably good, she thought. He shot high above the 
board, fifteen feet from the water, doubled himself like 
a jack-knife, and suddenly straightened out, plunging 
neatly in. A little geyser shot up where he had disap- 
peared. 

“Whooop! Wee-ah-hooo!” Jeffrey’s voice. He was 
sprinting down the runway that ended at the diving board, 
howling like a savage. A leap that landed both his feet 
on the end of the board. A huge spring and he shot out 
and down in a wide arc, rigid and swift as a thrown spear, 
with the sun shining on the tense muscles of his arms and 
legs. Out-out and down like a plummet, twenty feet be- 
yond the float. . . . He bobbed to the surface and swam 
in with a great threshing and foaming. With a wrench 
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of his shoulders he heaved himself out on the dock; then 
up the steps on the run and back to the porch where he 
gulped down a waiting cocktail. ... Then again, the 
dash down the runway. . . . Thump on the end of the 
board . . . out and away and down, swift and true as an 
arrow. Twice, three times, four, five times, while every 
one laughed and cheered and admired his strength and 
swiftness and sureness of foot. “Whoop! Ya-hooich!” 
he bellowed, “I don’t know whether I’m an airplane or a 
(thump) submareeeeene!’? And again: ‘“Hoo-hoo-hoo- 
hoo-hooop! God bless papa (thump) Maaaar-tin!” 

Suddenly another figure raced down the platform. . . 
Inez, the only girl who had dared to wear a one-piece 
bathing suit, glistening wet and green as jade. Down the 
runway she dashed, swift and perfect of body as Diana. 

“Hoo-hoo-hoo!”’ she shrilled. “I’m Jef (thump) 
Dwyer!” Her spring was so effortlessly perfect she seemed 
not te spring but to float away from the board, with her 
head back and arms spread in the triumphant gesture of 
a swan dive. Compared to Jeffrey’s javelin flight through 
the air hers seemed to be the motions of a soaring bird, 
deliberate and controlled and beautiful. She drifted rather 
than plunged down, the lines of her body seeming to trail 
out as at the will of the rushing air. 

“Oh! She has no right!’ whispered Joan. “It isn’t 
fair to be so beautiful! . . . And she swims better than 
he does even.”’ 

Jeffrey had waited for Inez in the water. Now they 
swam out side by side, slowly and close together; as they 
swam their wet bright faces turned toward each other, 
smiling. ... 

The rest of the week-end passed slowly over Joan, mean- 
ingless as the dull sounds of voices that a sleeper hears. 


6 


Ken Seymour came back with Edward to stay a 
week, He followed Joan from place to place, talking and 
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pleading with her. Joan heard his meaningless voice with 
a helpless longing to run away and be alone. . . . A sick 
person tortured with kindly and harassing attention. 

“Joan, don’t you love me at all?” 

“T like you a great deal, Ken, and I always will.” 

“T didn’t ask that, Joan.” 

“Well then. ... No. I’m sorry but I can’t do any 
more than just like you, Ken . . . but I do like you better 
than any man I ever knew.” 

fis ‘thatvall ?” 

“Yes..42°> I'm: sorry Ken.” 

“Ts it some one else?” 

“No, it—no.” 

“Then I won’t give up yet, Joan. Not until it is some 
one else. You'll let me know then—if there should be 
some one—won’t you?” 

“T promise.” 

“Then I won’t give up hoping, Joan... .”” And in her 
mind she repeated his words. “I won’t give up hoping 
until he’s absolutely married! . . . Why should it be her? 
She couldn’t possibly love him as much asI do. . . . God, 
let him see how much. Let him only guess!” 

An old prayer. ... 


BOOK FOUR: Spurs: The Running of the 
Centaur 


To Parrick BurLer 


Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine; 
And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head. 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 
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BOOK FouR: Spurs: The Run- 
ning of the Centaur 


I 


T the Martin house, promptly at half past four every 
afternoon, “tea” was served and it was something 

of a ceremony. Guests spoke of a Martin tea as they 
might have spoken of breakfast or dinner in any other 
establishment, taking it for granted and paying a tribute 
to its importance. Not that the actual leaf imported from 
Ceylon or Oolong or kindred romantic spots had much 
to do with a Martin tea. Of course the two pretty blue 
tea pots and the silver hot water pitcher were always on 
the tea-tray for any one that felt religious about drinking 
tea at tea-time; but usually the hot water pitcher was let 
grow cold and the tea-balls remained dry in the pot-lids, 
for most of the guests, with true good breeding, preferred 
to do as their host did at this afternoon ceremony... . 
Mr. Martin was a gentleman of the old school. “Gad! 
Tea? Gad! It tans the lining of the stomach, old man! 
Never touch the rotten stuff. Makes pickled tripe of your 
insides in no time, by Gad!” And he would turn to the 
smiling little Japanese butler. ‘‘Let’s have my tea things, 
Hoti. . . . As I always say, ‘a high-ball a day keeps the 
medic away,’ by Gad! But tea!’ Presently Hoti would 
appear, carrying Mr. Martin’s tea-things on a tray. Mar- 
vellously tall glasses with a spiderweb design in them, a 
bowl of cracked ice, a porcelain thermos jug of plain 
water (for Mr. Martin pure despised charged 
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water )—and in the centre of the tray, like the tower of | 
Babel, huge and magnificent and heaven-aspiring, an oval 
three-pint bottle of John Dewar’s Liqueur Scotch. . . . 
Then Mr. Martin would proceed to keep the doctor away, 
making assurance doubly sure or even doubling that until 
he beamed and bubbled with health and good spirits. Hos- 
pitably he urged his medicine on all his guests. “If it’s 
against your religion, then, sir, by Gad! I don’t envy you 
your religion. But take it as a tonic. The stomach needs 
it, sir!’ If the guests still demurred his charming daugh- 
ter would urge too, for she found young men ever so 
much more entertaining after the fourth or fifth high~ 
ball. . . . Sometimes she even wet her own red lips in 
the pale acrid liquid. 


2 


Jeffrey and Inez sat smiling at each other. .. . The 
tea-table had been set on the lawn, where a fountain- 
shaped elm made an island of shade. Beyond the island 
rippled golden waves of the slanting July sun and the air 
trembled with the pulsing chiming carol that robins set up 
on a still afternoon in summer. . . . Jeffrey and Inez 
smiled at each other. . . . 


3 


They had played tennis for more than an hour in the 
open glare of the courts and had come back tousled and 
flushed in their tennis clothes, just in time for tea. Mr. 
Martin had joined them but when he had consumed his 
prophylactic pint, he left them with a great air of casual 
innocence that made them both smile... . Now they 
lounged luxuriously in high-backed cane chairs, utterly 
relaxed with the relaxation of weariness. They smiled 
into each other’s eyes without speaking and tinkled the ice 
in their cob-web glasses by a languid movement of their 
wrists. Jeffrey’s smile was of contentment, Inez’s an 
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enigma. “You can never tell what that slow smile of hers 
may*mean,” he thought. ‘From her smile you’d never 
guess she is as happy as I am to be engaged.” . . . 


4 


In his mind he began going over the sets of tennis they 
had played. He was accounted a good player but he had 
been forced to put forth all his power and skill to beat 
her. She had a free-arm swing that was amazing in a girl, 
vicious and whizzing. But her arms were not heavily 
muscled after the manner of most female athletes. They 
were slender and soft and cool to kiss. . . . Altogether 
she was a remarkable player. Her every motion was eager 
and strong and perfectly graceful. Each flashing posture 
was worthy of a sonnet—her side arm return, that made 
a swooping swallow of her, the upward straining serve 
with a heart-stopping line from chin to breast. . . . Now 
she sat opposite him, smiling at him out of mysterious 
Evesne f. 

She sat carelessly, just as she found herself most com- 
fortable, and her posture seemed studied perfection .. . 
the way her hand lay across her lap. Her blouse was 
deeply opened at the neck, showing a long V of glowing 
flesh with a faint shadow at the point. One foot was 
drawn up under her and Jeffrey caught a glimpse of a 
rosy knee with the stocking rolled below it. How utterly 
careless she was. . . . Beauty bathing. . . . She caught 
him looking and curled her bright mouth to a laughing 
sneer, but neither spoke nor moved. Only she smiled with 
changing mysterious eyes. .. . 

Happiness pierced him suddenly like a flaming sword. 
His pulses beat to the rhythm of a wild prothalamion. . . 
He! For him! He was to explore the shrouded mys- 
teries that dwelled behind her eyes. Her Venus body 
and the youth of it, the promises he read in the sultry 
curves of her mouth . . . these were his to take and hold 
like a cup, to drink deep. . . . Soon! Come soon!.. 
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Clothed in beauty as with starlight and her hair rippling 
around her like a cloak. So was his great longing ended. 
Now might those three worn pilgrims, soul and heart 
and body, rest, having found the grail... . Then, as 
always, his deep emotion began to take form in his mind, 
running in melody down the channels of his heart like 
a spring freshet down a water-course. And the words 
wakened and the words cried out in him. Prothalamion. 
The Ode of Inez. . . . Thou quickener of all desire— 
no... desire’s quickener thou—no! Those were not 
the words he heard clamouring for birth. What were 
they? ... what... what... 

Thou kindler and thou quencher of desire 

Whose . . . whose hands, whose mouth... 

Whose mouth, to laughter, like a Hower blooms. 
No. It ought to be, 

A scarlet flower to sudden beauty blown, with some- 
thing to connect it to the first line. They were coming, 
the words... 

Thou kindler and thou quencher of desire . . 

His eyes burned upon her. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Jeffrey! I’m afraid of you 
that way.” 

Afraid! Great tenderness came upon him. 

“Oh, no!” he cried in protest, and his voice shook. 
“Not afraid, Inez! Never afraid! Not of me! Because 
you know—really you know, I love you—like the deuce!” 

“What a clumsy poet!” she laughed. “Is that your 
prettiest speech? You never could talk, could you, old 
Jef? ... You write nice things of course, but then you 
have a dictionary and a book of quotations and a thes- 
theser—a what d’you call ’em, to help you. . . . It isn’t 
fair, Jeffrey, because you write a good deal too prettily.” 
He hated to be accused of prettiness—prettiness—petti- 
ness... . “It isn’t honest, the way you write. When 
you write you make a person think you’re much more 
wonderful than you really are. You'rea fairy prince when 
you write, But when you talk, you’re just old Jeffrey. 
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It’s deceitful, Jeffrey. . . . That letter of yours, for in- 
stance. That beautiful, beautiful letter. . . .” She 
laughed softly and watched him with speculative eyes. 
“Tt was like pretending to be something you weren't, Jef- 
frey. It made me imagine—for a while—that 1 loved 
you, and all the time it was really the fairy prince I loved. 
. . . Because, you know, I don’t love you, Jeffrey.” He 
laughed mirthlessly.~ She oughtn’t to joke this way. It 
was almost indecent. .. . 

“We'll have to blame that letter, Jeffrey, because it 
carried me away and made me—well, imagine. It’s better 


to be frank, isn’t it, Jeffrey? . . . And now I find I don’t 
love you any more, old Jef. Don’t you think it’s best 
we found the truth in time? ... I'll always be very 


fond of you and grateful to you. . . . But I’m going to 
marry Jack Todd after all. He’s coming down in his 
car to-night. We're going to—elope. ... You must 
promise to keep it a secret, old Jef.” 

“Don’t!” he cried hoarsely. ‘Don’t joke like that!’ 

“But, Jef! I’m not joking!” What was that? What 
was that she was saying as she sat there with her knee 
and half her breast bare so that he shook with thirst for 


her? Her mouth and fringed eyes smiling. . . . What 


was that? What.... | 

“T had to tell you, Jef. I had to be honest with you. 
I couldn’t just run off without telling you, could 1? But 
you must keep it a secret, Jef . . . for me. Now I sup- 
pose you'll never forgive me and I don’t want that because 
I like you ever so much, dear.” 

He rose unsteadily. ‘Do you honestly mean—what 
you said?” 

“Ves, Jeffrey. I’m sorry if it hurts.” | 

“Hurts! Christ!’ He panted like a runner, staring 
at her incredulously fora moment. Then: “Why? Why?” 

Before answering she sipped her drink and set it upon 
the table, drying her fingers on a crumpled handkerchief. 

“Because I love him,” she said with a small conclusive 


motion of her hands. 
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Then anger came and bursting horror like corruption 
he must spit out of his mouth. “Love him? Him! Oh, 
God, no, Inez! No! You musn’t, I tell you. You don’t 
understand! ... Not me, maybe! Not me! But oh, 
not him!” 

She rose, suddenly angry. 

“Please try to speak decently of my friends or if you 
can’t do that, please don’t speak to me at all. If he were 
here you wouldn’t dare. . . . But behind his back. . . .” 

‘Dare!’ He laughed hysterically. “Dare! Oh, Lord, 
what a good one! Dare! Do you know what I'd do if 
he were here now? I'd twist his fat neck! I'd claw the 
pimply flesh off his jaws! I’d stamp on him and 
trample. . . .” Then his sense of humour came to his 
rescue. He looked down at his hands curiously and 
stretched them out toward her. ‘Look what a fool you 
make me, Inez!” 

Her eyes were hard and angry. A delicate flush swept 
across her face and neck, vanishing slowly. 

“You're disgusting !” 

“Disgusting!” he cried, raging again. “Wait till you 
see what you’ve made of me! Disgusting! God! I won’t 
be fit to sit on the same bench with the lowest toper in 
the lowest rum hell where I'll be wallowing drunk. I 
won't be fit to kiss the foot of the rottenest gutter-cat 
that ever lured a drunken sailor down an alley. . . . Dis- 
gusting! Oh, damn you! . . . And all the while I’ll keep 
your picture in my heart. And I'll pray that you'll see 
me at it and dream of it and know it’s you that’s driving 
me down! You! ... Inez! How can you be such a 
har?” 

She was white with scorn and her voice was keen and 
little as a needle. ‘So that’s what you’ll do? Sweets to 
the sweet again. Really, Jeffrey, it’s interesting to know 
exactly what you thought of me. If you can’t have me 
you'll have those things—the next best. . . . I suppose 
you’ll—know the ropes.” .. . 
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He tried to interrupt her but she continued to speak in 
a cold expressionless voice that silenced him. 

“There is a train for New York at six-fourteen. I'll 
tell the chauffeur to take you down. Please go as soon 
as possible. . . . But I suppose I don’t need to urge that. 
You'll be anxious enough to get off to the—shall we say, 
second best ?” 

She turned and began walking toward the house, swing- 
ing her tennis racquet but he ran after her and caught her 
in his arms. 

“Inez! Inez! Don’t do this! Don’t do this to me! 
You're killing me! Can’t you see you are? Can’t you 
see? ... Those things you said! Oh, my God, you 
oughtn’t to say such things, Inez—such horrible, awful 
things. . . . Don’t you know what you mean to me? 
Don’t you know? . . . If you—oh, you wouldn’t torture 
me, Inez.” . . . He crumpled, kneeling at her feet, clasp- 
ing her knees and weeping as though it would have torn 
his breast apart. The horrible bursting sobs of a 
Matis 2 . 

Inez began to laugh. A merry gentle laugh, appropriate 
for a mildly amusing joke. “If you could only see how 
perfectly ridiculous you look!’ Then she controlled her 
laughter long enough to whistle and snap her fingers. 
“Here, sir! Here, sir!’ she cried, as though to a fawning 
dog, “Sit up and beg!” . . . Then she began laughing 
again. 

He rose to his feet, staggering and balancing like a 
drunken man. He seized both her shoulders and she 
whitened in his grip, but never stopped her soft laugh- 
ter. . . . As she spoke he shook her in time to his words, 
back and forth and back... . 

“And I put you above God!’ he said softly. “You— 
you. . . .” He could not breathe the word. 

Her mouth was hateful and red as blood. Laugh- 


ing ... laughing... . 


I] 


I 


EFFREY awoke in a surge of nausea to find himself 
lying in his own bed, dressed in his pajamas. Some 
one was calling him. “Jef! Hey, wake up, you sot. 
Hey, John Falstaff, it’s twelve o’clock!” . . . His room- 
mate, Chuck. . . . Cold nausea and headache and dull 
pains in his thighs. He must have been horribly drunk 
last night. He could still taste gin. . . . A reeling mem- 
ory of drinking all night with a crowd of other fellows 
somewhere. Songs and ballads. He had recited Lil and 
joined the crashing chorus of The Voyage of Columbus. 
He remembered giving way to tears at one time and 
making a speech to an awed crowd of sober people. “My 
text is ‘God the vivisectionist,’’’ he had said. ... He 
must have been beastly drunk. . . . What had it been 
about? . . . What in the world... . 

Inez! Remembrance stabbed through his breast like an 
assassin’s knife, again and again and again. Moaning 
he rolled over and buried his face in the pillow. Inez. 
Inez. Never, never, never, anymore. Never to see her 
again. He must go on living for years and years, never 
seeing her. “Let me die—now—now! Inez.” ... 

Chuck’s voice: ‘‘You’re in a bad way, aren’t you? 
Hell! Quit grunting, will you? ... Say, where were 
you last night, anyway? You came in at daybreak with 
your collar and vest on backwards and blithely informed 
me that you were Saint John and you were about to re- 
turn to Lesbos to dash off a new apocalypse. What was 
it all about? I had an awful job getting you to bed. You 
kept saying you were a nya obiag stylite and you never 
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undressed. What is a hydrophobiac stylite anyway? ... 
HEY! Wake up!” 


Inez. . . . Forever and utterly gone—with him! A 
butterfly crushed by a garden slug. Inez. 

sak, Yel? 

“Tm awake, Chuck.” ... 

“Well. . . . I got to be off. You'd better get a steam 


bath and a bromo-seltzer at the club. Hurry up, you 
half-wit, or you'll be late at your place. 
“All right, Chuck.” 


aa Well. . ‘pip-ip.”’ 
The door slammed. 
Inez. 


“Oh, my dear—my dear! Come back!” he whispered 
to the pillow. 

He got up heavily and staggered sickly to the bath- 
room. A shave and a cold shower refreshed him. .. . 
“Have to get dressed,” he said aloud. 

His perceptions were strangely alert. As he dressed 
slowly he took in every detail of the room as though he 
had not seen it before. The tattered comfortable furni- 
ture, the jumble of letters and pipes on the mantle. The 
typewriters left uncovered on the table. The three open 
book cases, crowded with their books. ... The four 
volume set in red morocco was the Chaucer that Tom had 
brought him back from England. They looked incongru- 
ously bright and fine among the other dingy volumes, 
most of which had been bought at second hand.... 
Another bright spot was Chuck’s huge illustrated Rabe- 


eae 
He started toward his chest of drawers to get a clean 


shirt. . . . Suddenly memory leaped at him again and 
he had to stand in the centre of the room, writhing and 
twisting with the agony of another stab... . Inez. 
Inez. . . . He would have to hurry to be down at the 


Sphere office by one o’clock. “Oh, damn the S’ phere!’ 
he snarled through his clenched teeth, and he knew he 


would not go there again. 
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He walked dizzily through the blazing sun down Park 
Avenue. The pavements quivered in the heat and the 
buildings were hazy and remote. The back of the Grand 
Central Station was a tremendous coffin. “Hard on the 
pall-bearers,” he thought. 

At the door of the Yale Club came another stab. Inez. 
The door flew open under his hand. Inez. Usually it 
took quite a wrench to open this door. Jnez. Gone! 
Horribly dead. 


3 


It was past the general lunching hour and the grill was 
almost empty. Ben Vincent, the young poet, and Johnny 
Chapman were sitting at a table in the corner together. 
Chapman waved his hand and immediately looked as 
though he regretted having made such an exhibition of 
himself. Vincent called “Hi, Jef!’ in his high nasal 
voice. . . . Jeffrey found a table and gave his order. 
. . . Vincent had a strange way of hunching his shoulders 
and cocking his head and smiling when he talked. He 
seemed to leer almost. His legs looked uncomfortable, 
folded in long angles under the table. . . . Magnificent 
head though, round and ponderous like a statue of Cicero; 
but by way of contrast, he had a pink young face with a 
harlequin smile and brown eyes that peeped through thick 
glasses. . . . Funny combinations in people... . 

Jeffrey toyed with his “eggs Pershing” and sipped his 
tea. Food was a little disgusting to him. His eyes wan- 
dered sickly around the feudal hall where he sat. . . . On 
the opposite wall a great fish with big scales of burnished 
silver was set as a decoration, caught in an act of pride 
and glorious power. A magnificent straining leap like 
a monument to strength in motion. Now it was stuck 
up there on the wall for tired business men to stare at 
vacantly as they swallowed their business men’s lunch of 
crackers and milk and mince pie. . 


Le 
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“That is me,” said Jeffery. “Caught. Speared and 
petrified in a moment of certain glory. Then stuffed and 
exhibited like a monstrous hors d’e@uvre in a glass case.” 
Frozen in a convulsion of beauty and preserved with 
taxidermal varnish just as he had been in that moment 
of splendor when he was sure of beauty and love... . A 
dead thing now; dry and dead inside. Plaster and saw- 
dust and wires, 

Inez. 

You that have always been to me more than my life— 
more than my life. . . . Oh, my beloved, whose bright 
face is a lamp whereby my eyes have power to see all 
other beauty. . . . “J loved a love once. . . . Closed are 
her doors to me. I must not see her.” False! False! 
As false as Cressida! ... The house of pain... . 
Inez. . . . No, he must think. He must get alone some- 
where and think things out. There were lots of things 
to decide. Jnez. ... But he must put that out of his 
mind for a while and think. It was really important to 


do that... . Inez... . “Once I get my mind down to 
it—practical things.” 
Inez. 
4 


When the elevator had carried him up two stories to 
the club library he walked the length of the comfortable 
alcoved room: and found a chair in the farthest corner. 

Now. . . . The autopsy. 

Item number one: In spite of the fact that he still 
breathed and moved and thought, he was dead. Dead as 
a mummy. Inside him were only strings and fibres, dry 
and hard and brittle as dry mucilage. Well then, since 
he was dead, what about working? People worked in 
order to eat. What need had dead men of food? Their 
mouths were clogged with earth and hungry roots... . 
He must write to the City Editor of the Sphere and say 
he had decided not to work any more because he was 
really quite dry inside—dead, you know. 
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It would be strange at first. He had rather enjoyed 
his six months in the Sphere office. A clattering breath- 
less place like a frenzied hornet’s nest high above the 
street. The staff were all youngish men whose sensibili- 
ties had been prematurely blunted by the cry of “copy” 
bawled in the presence of tragedy. Still, they were uni- 
versally kind and more or less honest. Crammed full with 
amazing fragments of desultory information. ... In 
the Sphere office every one rushed at his work almost with 
an air of panic, no matter how much time there was to 
spare. There was not a leisurely person in the office from 
the hectic Managing Editor who made a continual “‘ah-ah” 
noise with his voice when he could think of nothing else 
to say down to—well, down to Jeffrey. They all seemed 
like little self-important boys, frowning as with pretended 
cares and playing at being newspaper men. “We gotta 
get this out soon, Bill.” ... “Yes, Jim, there’s a big 
hurry.’ Rather silly but perhaps they found it necessary 
to lie to themselves in order to be able to attach im- 
- portance to some of the poor shoddy “stories” they had to 
write for the insatiable public. It was rather sacrilegious, 
Jeffrey thought, the way reporters would dash in with 
their material and sit down at a typewriter without a mo- 
ment’s reflection and hammer the stuff out, bang it and 
siam it out and rush it down to the city desk. . . . Art? 
Gods! Ars longa? ... The typewriters sounded like a 
hail storm. Still, many of them turned out really respect- 
able work. Perhaps their effects were rather obvious—all 
red and scarlet and black and gold but that is what the 
public wanted. Delicacy? Art? Nuances? Hell, no! 
Punch! Drive! Kick! Guts! 


5 


Almost his first assignment had been to call at a mag- 
nificent house in one of the east seventy streets for the 
.purpose'of interviewing a wealthy lady who had “recently 
returned from an extended tour of the Orient.” He ar- 
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rived shortly after dark and to his amazement not a maid 
or a footman, but the lady herself, opened the door for 
him. She led him into a marvellous drawing room that 
was cluttered with strange eastern works of art and 
smelled of musk and rotten roses and incense... . A 
handsome lady with dazzling white arms, restless as 
pythens, and a dazzling white breast, ever so little 
wrinkled. She was clad in beautiful and rare draperies, 
hardly coherent enough to be called clothes; and some- 
times she interrupted the conversation to put on the vari- 
ous Chinese and Japanese head-dresses that were scattered 
around the room. “This is the Japanese mourning head- 


dress for matrons,” ... and she would wear it and 
posture in it for a moment or two. Then it would be 
another. “Chinese bride’s headdress . . . the pearls are 
real.” 


Their talk was intimate and animated and the time 
slipped away like water while the lady flashed her arms 
and her rings and her eyes at him, and gave him pony 
after pony of exotic cordials and fragrant drugging 
cigarettes. 

As the talk went on the lady seemed to be growing 
older under his eyes, more and more wrinkled and more 
pinched around the nose and mouth. Colorless of lip 
and dull of eye. Presently she laughed lightly with a little 
gesture of resignation and opened her reticule. She took 
out a dainty needle and a phial with a plunger in it. Then 
Jeffrey understood why the lady wore such a broad dragon 
bracelet just below the elbow of her left arm. Pale tiny 
scars like the pores on the centre of a dandelion when the 
seeds are blown off... . A delicate operation like an 
ichneumon fly depositing an egg. . . . The lady seemed 
to grow young marvellously. The wrinkles vanished and 
her eyes grew bright and vague. Her mouth became scar- 
let as a rose and the curves of her body seemed softer and 
more gracious. . . . She smiled languidly and made a 
little motion as though to offer him her reticule. ‘Chinese 
needle-work?” said Jeffrey. “No, thank you.” Then the 
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lady laughed with an abandon all out of proportion to 
the wit of his remark and as she laughed she leaned toward 
him and swayed nearer to him, with bright eyes and 
bright lips. Closer and closer until he smelled the choking 
perfumes that her body exhaled. Oh, how the lady 
laughed! . . . Jeffrey found his hat and coat and leit 
the house, feeling a little faint. 

Rolling down town on the top of a bus, he raised up 
his eyes and marvelled, with deep gratitude, that the sky 
was filled with sane, twinkling stars and the air was sweet 
and scentless. 

That sort of thing. ... 


6 


One evening he was sent hurrying to get some informa- 
tion at a police station. In the outer vestibule was an 
old woman in ragged skirt and a ragged kerchief and a 
patched grey sweater that moulded the sagging outlines of 
her body. Her face was as shockingly ragged as her 
clothes; yellow and blotched with purple. A mask of 
misery, twisted and drawn like the face of a weeping child, 
with puffed lips that turned down at the corners. Eyes 
that peeped and squinted with grief and the whole mask 
shrivelled to deep soft wrinkles. She moaned and drooled, 
pressing her stomach against a whistling steam radiator 
as though for relief from an old dreadful pain . . . press- 
ing her stomach hard against it with both her hands that 
were shrivelled and mottled like her face. People walked 
in and out through the vestibule, never glancing at her, 
and the floor was slimily wet where hundreds had hawked 
and spit. . . . Jeffrey wanted to go to her, to speak to 
her, to give her money, but he was not able. Her posture, 
the noisome floor and the radiator whistling cheerfully 
as a peanut vendor’s pipe made him hurry past, shud- 
dering as at some colossal indecency. ... “She is 
humanity,” he thought. That sort of thing. . . . 

At the end of six months the Sphere was paying him 
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forty dollars a week. But that was over now. He was 
not going back. He would have to telephone the City 
Editor and let him know... . 


7 


Inez. 

Always it came back, sudden and Dlasting, like a bolt 
of lightning. Inez. Knife pains, persistent and terrible 
as an amputation without ether. Oh, persistent! They 
cut and dug mercilessly and long for all his screaming 
and begging. 

Once when he was a child he had gone into a blind 
rage and thrown a stone at his sister; and his father had 
beaten his bare behind with a strap, long and heavily as 
men will. The terrible surprise of pain. Each time as 
he automatically began to collect himself from the shock 
of it came another blow that broke his effort and beat 
his brain as well as his body, flaring and leaping through 
him. Surprising and unescapable. Again and again. ... 

Daddy! Daddy! Stop! Please stop! Ahh—stop! 
mop Waddys.’...-. 1-can't stand-it. .0% 

Inez. Pain, long and merciless as hell. Pain. Pres- 
ently it would let him go (pain, the watchful cat, he a 
little captive creature, the plaything of pain) and he would 
creep away, dazed and broken and shaking. He must 
go very slowly for even this is rest from the storm of 
torture and if the little creature tries to run, the sooner 
pain will leap on him again... . But... has surcease 
come? Is he really free to find long curing quiet or a 
peaceful time to die of his hurts? Is he free? Has 
he—has he escaped? Has he somehow eluded the watch- 
ful beast? He is so dazed he is not certain, but surely .. . 
surely he is free... . 

Ahhh! The pounce. Again those claws. The glaring 
eyes of pain. Those teeth! Those claws! And the little 
creature has no more repose than a shuttlecock. Those 
teeth, those claws! They batter and rend and toss him. 
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They pat him in a mockery of tenderness. Then fierce 
and cruel, they rip and gore. Lightnings and fury... . 
Pain. . 

Inez. . . . Oh, I can’t stand it! But there is no escape. 
Inez. 


8 


He must really get a hold on himself and think. This 
business of writhing around doesn’t do any good. The 
thing is over. Settled. There’s the end of it. Forget 
it. . . . Now tostraighten things out... . 

He could go away somewhere. He has enough money to 
last him for a little while. There is the first payment on 
the novel that is to come out in January, besides some- 
thing he had saved from his magazine stories—a few 
dollars out of his salary even. . . . He had saved it up 
to get married on. God, what a joke! He that had 
never been able to keep a dollar for twenty-four hours, he 
had actually saved money—and to be married. . . . Cer- 
tainly a good joke but the money would last him for five 
months easily, doing practically whatever he might choose. 
It must be nearly twelve hundred dollars. Plenty. He 
would go off somewhere and amuse himself... . 

Oh, the devil, no! There was Chuck. He really 
couldn’t leave Chuck and the room where they lived to- 
gether with their books. The room, as they jokingly said 
sometimes, that would one day be decorated with a bronze 
tablet: “Formerly the room of Jeffrey Dwyer and Arthur 
Bennet Chamberlain.” Every one would know those 
names, A great poet and a great playwright. They used 
to laugh over that but inside their minds they said, “Damn 
it all! . .. I wonder!’ Old Chuck. . . . The snotty, 
long legged clothes rack. . . . No, he couldn’t leave old 

huck. 
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Chuck was a haughty, stately person, tall and slightly 
yellow with amazingly blue eyes and close cropped blondish 
hair. Rather handsome. He had been generally con- 
sidered at once the snottiest and the best dressed man on 
the Campus. He had an uncomfortable bulging stare 
for people he disliked and people that annoyed him. He 
seemed to worship dignity (certainly it was his own 
outstanding quality) and if a garrulous or pranksome 
person—an undignified person—began volunteering in- 
formation he would bulge his blue eyes and say ‘“‘Really ?” 
in a way that had a magically dampening effect. 

Even with friends Chuck had a cold manner and a bit- 
terly sarcastic tongue. Most people said Chuck was un- 
bearably conceited but Jeffrey discovered that he was 
really reticent. He had a horror of sentiment. Emotion 
puckered his mouth like raw lemon juice; but in spite of 
Jeffrey’s cyclonic storms of emotion, Chuck and he got 
on surprisingly well together. 

The fates that rule college life had kept them total 
strangers for two years but in Junior year they met and 
liked each other at once. They became acquainted in the 
office of The Record, the college humorous publication, 
where Jeffrey came belatedly and with little hope to com- 
pete for a place on the board. Chuck, who was inevitably 
to be the next chairman, used his influence with the reign- 
ing board of editors, who at once printed sheaves of 
Jeffrey’s things—enough to get him on the board ahead 
of several disgruntled hard workers. 

At the first meeting of the new Record board Chuck 
proposed as a motto for the coming year, “A good Record 
and one hell of a good time.” Both ends were attained 
amid the wails of an economical and plutocratic business 
board. Chuck made it a good Record, practically single- 
handed, for it is a Record tradition that as soon as a 
“heeler”’ becomes an editor he loses interest and rests upon 
his laurels. Only the chairman labors, But in having one 
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hell of a good time Chuck was ably seconded by Jeffrey. 
Between them they planned and perpetrated a series of 
amazing banquets in a second-rate New Haven hotel. 
Brilliant affairs where every one wore costumes and false 
whiskers and made many speeches. . . . Once Chuck 
appeared in full dress and a black beard and a scarlet fez 
with a live canary bird tethered to the top of it. “The 
bird’s name is Mme. de Sevigné,” he said. “She says 
pretty noises but she doesn’t mean a thing. I abducted 
her.” Then he made a speech in Latin. “Saluto homines. 
Vobis quoque professores, qui—mirabile dictu—non sunt 
in poculis. Attende amici. Vere vere dico, vobiscum 
virgines jiu-jitzu in taxi. Oh fortunati amici. Oh terque 
quaterque, beati virgines!| Oh dolce far niente! Et mihi? 
Merhercule, grababo virginam idemque concertina. Libi- 
dinus a um! Pluto explodare pronto” . . . and so on for 
twenty minutes. A thing memorable forever in New 
Haven. 

Chuck had a sense of the ridiculously incongruous 
rather than a sense of humour and an easy laugh like 
Jeffrey’s, but he had a twist of conversation that—to his 
friends at least—made him more precious than Mark 
Twain and Oscar Wilde in collaboration. He had a gift 
for light verse and wrote a ballade as swiftly and as 
easily as another man might write a letter. His master- 
piece in this line was an unpublished piece called “The 
High and Sounding Ballade of the Warming-Pan.” He 
made the warming-pan a roguish knowing thing, a wag- 
gish thing with the personality of a peeping butler. It 
leered and winked and hinted. Nothing was so innocent 
but the warming pan put its tongue in its cheek and made 
something of it. It coughed meaningly. It nudged you 
in the ribs. “I’ve heard ...” it whispered. “Behold 
the merry warming-pan!’’ was the refrain. Merry! It 
was suspicious as an old maid, shameless as a monkey, 
wise as Jezebel. The things it whispered to the sheets! 
The nods, the winks, the giggles, the cluckings of the 
tongue, the titters. . . . The warming-pan! 
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On spring nights Jeffrey used to go to Chuck’s room 
where they mixed huge quantities of cocktails in Chuck’s 
coffee percolator and talked late into the night of books 
and art and all the interesting things of earth. . . . Out- 
side were the campus noises, footsteps and calling voices, 
a near-by murmur of conversation or the distant banjos 
of the two fellows from Honolulu clanging and sobbing. 
The Whiffenpoofs singing their time-sacred song... . 
They two in the room together. . . . Talk and a cold 
drink, tobacco smoke ... life... . 

No, he could not leave Chuck. Why “Chuck?” Funny, 
it had never occurred to him to ask. It would probably 
be a stupid reason. Most nick-names were stupid... . 

The thing to do was just to go on more or less as he 
had been until his money was gone. Then what? “Oh, 
never mind that . . . time enough to think of that when 
it is gone. I suppose I'll get week-end invitations too. 
That will make it last longer. . . .” 

Inez. 


Io 


When he awoke in his chair he was greatly refreshed. 
Several club members had come in while he slept and 
were reading now in their alcoves with the deep conical 
lamp-shades over their books and magazines. They all 
looked bored: ... Reading to kill time before sup- 
Pel. (ce 

Inez. . 

No, the lightnings were gone now . . . blown over be- 
yond the hill in thunder. . . . Inez. . . . Only a steady 
dull pain remained. Emptiness. Utter emptiness... , 
quneer. : 7 


iil 


I 


Hest hunger. Emptiness. Longing that slays 
delight of mind and body. An agony of emptiness 
that forbids all other thoughts. “Hear me!’ cries the 
imperious voice. ‘‘Reckon first with me. Satisfy me! 
Until I am gone you shall take no thought of lesser things. 
Until I am gone you shall have no peace, no recreation. 
There is no surcease from me. I am loud as a bell, per- 
petual as a running river. You shall not taste leisure. I 
am occupation. You shall not labour nor laugh for I am 
here. Like sorrow I say ‘Laugh not.’ Like death I whis- 
per “Toil. But to what end?’ Your body shall not take 
pleasure. I am weariness. Your mind shall find no 
peaceful certainties. Lamirony. Like the air no cranny 
is too narrow for me to enter through and come to you. 
Like your heart’s blood I shall be with you and of you 
always. At night when you lie down in weariness, pray- 
ing for deep rest, I shall pace your chamber on tip-toe, 
watchful as a mother. I shall pursue you into your slum- 
bers and when you dream I shall be there. Waking 
wearily after a night’s ten thousand restless dozings, be- 
fore all things else you shall behold my faithful eyes, 
smiling upon you asa brother’s. Through the day I shall 
be with you and I shall never go away. When you eat 
I shall be there also, to stand behind you and wait upon 
you. I shall savour all your food; I shall pour your wine 
and carve your meat. When death comes like a friend 
long expected, or like a king’s messenger with reprieve, 
even then I shall not go away. I shall be there to bend 
over you and watch life flutter and die behind your staring 
eyes ; and I shall close your ee with heavy coins of iron 
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and cross your hands decently upon your breast. Faithful 
to the uttermost I shall toll the bell at your passing. I 
shall be there even then. I shall never go away.” 

Heart hunger. . . 


2 


It is late at night. Chuck and Jeffrey sit in their room 
together reading on opposite sides of their table lamp. 


“Say, Jef. . » .” Chuck flushes a little with embarrass- 
ment. ‘Did you see the papers to-day?” 
“About Inez? ... Yes, I did.” 


“Sorry I kidded you about being sour and throwing 
your job over. I didn’t know.” 

“Oh, hell, that’s all right. . . . Probably I’m well out 
of it. After all, as somebody or other said, ‘The wine 
she drinks is made of grapes.’ ” 

“Othello, isn’t it?’ For a while Chuck blew great 
clouds of smoke through his pipe. It went up to the ceil- 
ing in thin jets and wavering rings. 

“You know, Jef. I’ve often thought that the realest 
woman in Shakespeare wasn’t a woman at all but Titania. 
A fairy queen coying the amiable cheeks of a jackass- 
headed oaf. Imagine how he must have stunk.” 

“Oh, Iago... . the pity of it!” 

Chuck laughed. “Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett have a cosy 
evening at home.” Then he jumped up and began rum- 
maging the table for a pencil and paper, 

“Wonderful idea . . . almost an inspiration!’’ he said. 
“I’m going to do a ballade of Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions. The refrain will be ‘As Mr. Bartlett aptly puts 
it? . . . or would ‘phrased it’ be better?” 


3 


So Jeffrey drifted. Figuratively he closed his eyes and 
rolled over upon his back, letting the changing tides carry 
him where they would. For months he never wrote a 
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single word. The thought of writing was repugnant to 
him like a lamp that is burned out, smouldering and reek- 
ing. . . . So the tides had their will of him. Often he 
fell in with people whose single means of pleasure was 
to sit up all night over a bottle and he would drink with 
them, listening to their stupid or maudlin talk with small 
interest. Sometimes it happened he was a little drunk for 
nearly a week. Then the tides would change and he 


- would be carried in another direction. But he was in- 


different where he might be borne. Nothing mattered. 
. . . He lay passive, empty as a drifting boat that is tossed 
by many waters. 


4 


Sometimes he listlessly accepted invitations to visit the 
houses of friends for an evening in the city or for a week 
occasionally in some country place. Now and again he 
discovered himself watching and strangely interested in 
the girls he met at these places. He mused and specu- 
lated at first. Could it be possible? Was he really inter- 
ested in any of these girls? He would look in their eyes 
and listen to their voices. Then sometimes his heart 
would give a great bound and hope that was like fear 
gripped him, for he had seen a shadow of an old light in 
their eyes and had heard a familiar echo in their voices. 
A promise. A hope. Perhaps this might be the thing to 
satisfy the ravening hunger in him. Surely, yes, surely, 
it was here. Peace. Wisdom bade him not to be too 
hopeful but he began taking an interest in girls again. 
One or two attracted him more than the rest and he singled 
these out and made love to them and, because he was half 
indifferent, he had the success that sometimes comes to a 
careless player in a game of chance when fortune mocks 
listlessness and will not be denied. | 
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That summer, to the great satisfaction of Jeffrey’s con- 
ceit, no less than five extremely attractive young creatures 
hung about his neck and told him, in a great shamefaced 
rush, that they liked him more than any one, any one in 
the whole world, . . . and hid their faces prettily against 
his shoulder. In each case the proceedings were nearly 
identical. A long, long kiss, an incoherent and breathless 
rush of words and the inevitable dive for his shoulder. 
And the next day a gleam of proprietorship in a pair of 
blue or grey or brown eyes. It was amazingly easy. But 
when he wanted them to fall out of love as they had fallen 
in and when he tried being unkind to make them dislike 
him, it was not so easy. Then they became affectionate 
and forgiving and extremely pitiful and incredibly ob- 
tuse. 

All five persisted in writing to him and he would curse 
and answer their letters, trying to make them understand 
without hurting their feelings or injuring their pride. But 
for a long time they would not understand. “Dearest 
Jeffrey,” their letters began... then intimate tender 
things they ought never to have written. 

But finally they did understand. 

One was angry. (‘Why can’t they all be angry?” he 
thought.) She said he was a contemptible, untruthful 
hypocrite and he had acted like a coward. Besides, he 
was ridiculously conceited anyway even to imagine she 
had ever cared for him. Personally she had always de- 
spised him and always would. . . . But the letters she 
used to write! ‘Oh, Jeffrey, I’m so lonely and so hungry 
to see you again, dear!” j 

Three more were pathetically “sensible” about it. Yes, 
what he said in his last letter was right after all. Perhaps 
they had both been silly and love was a very serious thing 
and she was pretty young. But it was all her fault. She 
oughtn’t to have let him kiss her so much in the first 
place. Still she wasn’t a bit ashamed or sorry (one of them 
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was “proud”) and she would never, never forget the won- 
derful days they had spent together. It was not necessary 
for him to tell her he hadn’t meant to deceive her, because 
she knew that, and he was the finest man she had ever 
met and she would always remember him and they must 
always be good friends and when they met again they 
could talk over old times together. Signed “Love.” 

The fifth made no pretence. Her letter was most piti- 
ful of all. “Oh, Jeffrey dear, what have I ever done that 
you want to make me so unhappy?” 

“My God!” said Jeffrey. 

“No matter if you don’t ever come to see me again I 
will always love you and nobody else as long as I live. 
(How could I?) And I hope that won’t be very long, 
Jeffrey, because you aren’t coming back again and I have 
nothing left to live for.” 

“My God!” said Jeffrey. 

A poor scrawled, tear-blotched, heartbroken letter. “Oh, 
please—please, Jeffrey, come back, because I can’t bear 
it if you don’t. Do you want to hurt me, Jeffrey? I 
can’t believe that because you were always so kind and 
dear.” 

“My God! Oh, my God!’ 

She didn’t ask him to love her but only to be kind to 
her and let her see him sometimes. Had he forgotten 
what he said to her that night on the porch? She hadn’t. 
He could never take that from her . . . and she would 
always remember that. . . . Oh, some one must have been 
saying things about her. She couldn’t believe he had 
changed so soon and it was all over and he would never 
come to see her again. 

“My God!” groaned Jeffrey. 

“Oh, Jeffrey dear! Dearest Jeffrey, write to me soon 
and tell me I misunderstood your terrible letter” . . . and 
farther on, “Don’t break my heart, Jeffrey, because I love 
you so,”’ Then more big smeary teardrops that made the 
ink run. 

“O God!” said Jeffrey, and when he had finished 
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reading he found that his forehead was dripping with 
sweat. 

No more of that. No more of that... . Philander- 
ing. . Hell! what a slimy pastime. No more of that. 
It was “cowardly. . 

Still the emptiness. ‘Still he drifted. 


IV 


I 


OWARD the middle of September there was a dance 

at Lorimer’s, a small affair of some twenty couples, 

“Just a few very intimate friends,” as Hope said naively 
in her invitation, 

Jeffrey found it rather dull and reflected that all dances 
were exactly alike and all girls said exactly the same thing 
when you danced with them. On the first introduction 
they hummed the dance tunes in your ear and remarked 
that they could just dance forever to-night and wasn’t 
Hope Lorimer simply sweet in that orange dress and did 
he come down here much. Acquaintances said, “Oh, how 
do you do! I thought you never would come to dance 
with me. Now don’t pretend you recognised me! You 
never would have known me in the world if I hadn’t 
waved at you like a perfectly brazen thing. . . . Isn’t 
Hope simply sweet in that cerise dress?” Girls he had 
known for a long time said: “Why, Jeff! It’s perfectly 
dear of you to rescue me from that Hopkins boy! How 
are you anyway, old dear? You aren’t looking well, Jef. 
I’m afraid you’re a bad, bad boy. Oh, no, Jef, I really 
love to dance with you. . . . I should think you’d know 
by this time. . . . Why don’t you ever come to see me 
when you're in Brooklyn, Jef? . . . Isn’t Hope just sim- 
ply too sweet in that flame-coloured dress ?” 

Then Hope danced past him in her orange-cerise-flame- 
coloured dress. He caught her eye and she smiled at him 
over her partner’s shoulder. Her eyes! . . . Again his 
heart leaped. This time . . . perhaps this time. 

He cut in on her. 


ee 
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“You're looking rather human to-night, Hope.” She 
smiled up at him. “Do you think so... Jeffrey?” He 
knew the look and the soft tone and the little catch in the 
voice before she pronounced his name. . . . This time 
though . . . could it be? ... 

“Yes, Hope.” He laughed but at the same time gave 
her the impression he meant what he said: “I think I’m 
going to fall in love with you to-night.” 

“How nice!” She laughed as he had. “I’m perfectly 
thrilled to death. Must I fall in love with you too. . 

ef?” 

“By all means, lady.”’ She still laughed as though the 
idea were utterly ridiculous but her cheeks were bright. 
.. - And her eyes. . . . Could it be? 

“iets eo out; Hope.” '. 

They sat in the same swing where Jeffrey had once sat 
with Joan. Silently. Presently she turned her head and 
he smiled down at her with conscious tenderness. “Just 
the thing,” he thought, for her eyes had reacted to his 
smile at once. 

“You like me, don’t you, Hope?” 

“Not a bit... .” He took her hand and reverently 
kissed the tip of each cold pink little finger. Always an 
effective bit of business, that. 

“Let’s go in, Hope. I’m afraid of you... out here 
alone.” , 

When they danced again she pressed close against him. 
Slowly—oh, so slowly—her hot cheek moved toward his 
and when their cheeks met she relaxed a little in his arms 
and he heard her sigh. 

He whispered in her ear, a mock-fervent prayer. “O 
Lord, please don’t let the music stop . . . don’t let the 
music stop, Lord . . . never, never let it stop!” She 
squeezed his hand impulsively and her voice was almost a 
gasp. “Oh, Jeffrey! You're a dear!” Once when they 
had danced into the corner of the room that was farthest 
from the chaperones she made a pretence of turning her 
head. Her moist lips brushed along his cheek. 
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Some one cut in. “Dance with me again soon, Jef,” 
she called as she was whirled off. 

When he danced with her again she put her lips close 
to his ear and pressed his hand as she whispered. 

“Jef . . . I want you to stay over a couple of days... 
after the others have gone.” 

His voice was a trifle unsteady. “Thank you, Hope. 
I’d love to.” 


2 


The great house is strangely silent now that all the 
guests but Jeffrey have left. Hope and he and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lorimer have dinner cosily together in the panelled 
breakfast room. A delicious meal, beautifully served as 
was usual at that house. Jeffrey and Mr. Lorimer share 
a quart of excellent Moselle that comes from the cellar, 
shaggy with dust and cobwebs. A tall tube of a bottle 
that never really opens out at the bottom like an ordinary 
bottle. Neck all the way down... 

Hope chatters excitedly all through dinner and every 
time Jeffrey glances at her she is just looking away from 
him. How childish and sweet her flushed laughing face 
looks. Her brown eyes are limpid and full of light as the 
golden Moselle. Red cheeks always make a girl’s eyes 
bright. ... Funny. Extraordinarily perfect mouth she 
has, too. . . . Sometimes she stops her chatter abruptly 
and pays great attenation to her plate. “She is hardly 
eating anything,” Jeffrey muses. “Awfully excited. ... 
About me.” Mrs. Lorimer watches them both with wise 
and faintly amused eyes. . . . Mrs. Lorimer would make 
a nice mother-in-law. But he must be sure of Hope first. 
She is too pretty and too pathetically trustful to experi- 
ment upon, even for the chance that she might be the 
object of the hunger in him. He must be sure first. Until 
he is sure there must be no—no philandering. No more 
of those “I love you so, Jeffrey” kind of letters. 
God, no! 
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3 
After dinner. 


They wander out together through the labyrinthine 
rooms and happen upon one with a piano in it. “Play 
for me, Hope.” She goes to the piano and he sits beside 
her on the bench. .. . 


“I might be your once-in-a-while 
I can’t be your all-of-the-time.” 


How sweet and gentle she is. So earnest. So deter- 
mined to play well. When she strikes the wrong note she 
wrinkles up her nose and interrupts the words of the song 
to sing “Darn!” 

“Your ever darn nan dever . . . your once-in-a-darn- 
while—that’s all.” 

“Let’s go out and walk around, Hope.” 

“All right, Jeffrey. Wait till I get my cloak. I'll be 
right back ... Jef.” Her voice is gentle as a smile. 
Her cheeks flame high. 

“T am sure,” says Jeffrey. 


4 


A mellow September night with a soft wind seeking 
through the garden. It is utterly dark except for the 
vague glimmer of the paths between the flower beds. 
Jeffrey and Hope can stay to these only by looking straight 
ahead and catching the glimmer upon the sensitive edges 
of their vision. If they look down to guide their feet 
the paths fade into utter black and darkness is com- 
plete. . . . Darkness and a balmy moving air; and over- 
head the stars, pendulous and round like great quivering 
drops of molten gold. . . . If some one should shake the 
sky the stars would splash down to earth, like dew-drops 
from a leaf... . 

Without having spoken they pass through the garden 
and come out upon the beach. The sliding sand whispers 
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underfoot and little waves sigh up the beach and recede 
with a breathing sound, gentle as the breath of a 
child. . . . Hope’s face is a pale flower floating above the 
darkness of her cloak. Her hand flutters into his and 
rests there, trembling. ... 

He is certain now. . . 

EiiGper aes. 

He hears her draw her breath and the waves sigh and 
the air breathes. 

“Hope . . . I love you.” 

Her hand is cold. 


“Tf I could believe you, Jeffrey. ... How many 
Othersti. = 

“Oh, Hope, there is on one else but you now .. . no 
one but you. . . noone. . . no one, Hope.” 


When she speaks again her voice is a little hard. “Not 
even Inez, Jeffrey?” 

Inez. . . . His face is distorted in the dark. . . . Inez. 

Hope’s voice: “‘Oh, I’m silly, Jeffrey. . . . She’s on her 
honeymoon by this time. . . . So I do believe you, Jef- 
frey. Perhaps I’m foolish, but I want to so much. . . .” 

A twist of the knife... on her honeymoon by this 
time . . . and the old vulture pain tears at his vitals once 
more. On her honeymoon by this time. .. This stupid 
gentle girl had said that; to hurt him; to stab him cruelly 
in the dark. On her honeymoon by this time—with him! 
And this girl had dared to remind him of that. . . . His 
mind is cold as ice and he knows he is smiling a small 
tight smile in the dark. Well, he would hurt her too .. . 
worse than she had hurt him. It would be so easy to 
bring pain into those stupid doting eyes. . . . He would 
bring her to subjection so that she would offer herself 
utterly as a gift, begging him to take her. Then he would 
laugh in her face and leave her to eat her heart with even 
her shame gone. This thing no woman could bear . . . to 
have lost all else making the gift . . . to have the gift 
refused. . . . Pain . . . she would know pain too. 

“What are you thinking, Jeffrey?” 


ces Pat) 
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He makes his voice very soft so that it trembles as 
though with emotion. 

“Dear . . . shall we sit down?” 

They sat on the warm sand together, very close and he 
puts his arm around her. He ponders: “How to start?” 

. and the words come to his lips as though he had re- 
hearsed them. 

“T was thinking of Inez on her honeymoon . . . that I 
don’t envy them at all and just now I would not change 
places with any one in the world, Hope. . . . But I think 
I do envy them their honeymoon. . . . That should be a 
marvellously happy time. . . . I—do you envy them, 
Hope?” 

The girl shivers in his arms and presses closer to him. 
He speaks again. 

“Yes, dear. . . . God, but Ienvy them! For now they 
are free to love each other always and never say good-bye 


and never come to an end. But we... we shall have 
to say good-night very soon, Hope. We shall have to say 
good-night and separate . . . and be alone.” 


Suddenly she turns to him and clings to his shoulders. 
Her body trembles and her voice is choked with sobs, 

“No,” she says. “Ah, no, Jeffrey—not alone.” She 
raises up her lips. .. . 

Now! Triumph! To laugh and go! 

“No, Jeffrey! No! To-night—not alone. Oh, I love 
you so terribly awfully, Jeffrey! .. .” 

Vaguely he sees her eyes, beseeching and dark and 
drugged with love. “Jeffrey... kiss me.” Her arms 
are about him. “Kiss me.” 

A breaking surge of rapture tumbles him dizzily in the 
dark, as a great wave tumbles a swimmer on a beach. He 
speaks her name and his face sinks towards hers. . . . 

The air sighs as with some happiness almost too great 
to bear and the small waves breathe languid secrets up and 
down the sands... . 
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Jeffrey comes down late for breakfast. His face is 

stern and his mind bitter with self-contempt. “A guest 

. under the protection of hospitality. I was trusted 

. . . creeping like a lecherous toad... . ‘Tarquin: ae 

At least I have a remnant of honour left. By God, I shall 
keep that.” 

One of the maids tells him that Miss Hope has been up 
for hours. She is down in the garden somewhere. 

He hurried out to search for her. She saw him from 
a distance and waved to him but when he came within 
speaking distance she dropped her eyes and stood very 
straight, with her hands close to her sides, and blushed 
redder than the summer cosmos for shame and pride and 
happiness. 

“Oh, if I could come to her with love!” 

He stopped in front of her, unable to utter a word. 
She looked shyly into his face. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me, dear?” 

The tenderness of her eyes buffeted and shook him. 
When he spoke again his voice was harsh, 

“T’ve come to offer—to ask you to marry me.” 

She laughed softly and came close to him. 

“Poor Jeffrey! Did you think you’d need to ask after 
—last night?’ He opened his mouth to speak but no 
words came. 

Her eyes were searching his face. Amazement and 
fear flooded into them. When she spoke he knew she was 
struggling to keep her voice calm. 

“Jeffrey, I want you to promise to answer me a ques- 
tion truthfully. Please answer me truthfully, Jeffrey. 
Bip you must ...1.... Jeffrey, do you want to marry 
mei 

He shook his head. 

“Ts it because you don’t—love me, Jeffrey?” 

He nodded dumbly. 
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Then she began to cry softly—inadequately, he thought 
-—as though she had hurt her finger. 

“You'll have to excuse me a minute, Jeffrey. You see, 
I’ve just lost two very precious things.” 

She turned away from him and sobbed into her hand- 
kerchief. . . . Presently—amazingly soon—she dried her 
eyes and turned back to him again. Maturity had come 
upon her face like a mask. 

“No, thank you, Jeffrey. I must really decline your 
flattering offer of marriage,” she said bitterly. Then: 
“Oh, Jeffrey, it was nice of you to offer to make a re- 
spectable girl of me.” 

“Oh, forgive me!” he cried. 

“Don’t mind, poor Jeffrey,’ she said, patting his arm 
gently. 


6 


Going back on the train. 
What a thing to have done! What a terrible thing. 


“Don’t mind, poor Jeffrey. . . .” An amazing thing to 
say. Amazing girl. . . . Oh, but what a thing to have 
done! Heaseducer! . . . What a terrible thing! 


So, constantly, the tides had their will of him, and 
sometimes came a hateful thought like a mouse gnawing 
something precious in a closet: 
_ “Wasn’t it-easy? A person could do it almost any 
FANG mca 


Vv 
I 


EFFREY met Annette early in October. 

A blowing day of glistening pavements and damp 
leaves whirling through the park. He left the park and 
walked downtown along Fifth Avenue. The cold drizzle 
and the wind put life into him as he strode and his heart 
beat strongly in time to the dull sound of his heels on the 
side-walk. Soaring courage, like an eagle, rode the wind. 
The blood rushed to his face. Poetry was coming back 
after a long absence. A weary waiting time. Courage 

. the words for courage. What were they . . . care- 
lessness, strength . . . defiance... . 

A bus lumbered to a stop beside him. A girl was on 
the step, struggling.to open an umbrella. She was getting 
off. <A tall step, a display of pretty calves in black silk 
stockings. The girl’s heel caught on the step and she stum- 
bled to her knees on the slippery asphalt. He hurried to 
her and helped her to the sidewalk. ‘Oh, darn!’ she 
said. “I’m a regular cow! Stupid!” She had a sweet, 
slightly husky voice with drawling inflections. ‘Thanks 
—so much.”” Then she screwed her face up into a grimace 
of pain. “Awfully attractive’ he thought. “Ooo! My 
knee!” She began to laugh, while tears of pain still clung 
to her lashes. “I must have looked foolish! You know I 
hate to seem so—helpless! . . .” “Remarkably pretty 
girl,” he thought. Pretty brown eyes that quite disap- 
peared when she laughed; a delicate little nose; and when 
she smiled, dazzingly beautiful teeth and a pointed boyish 
chin. “She dresses well too—but I’ve got a hunch she 
works for her living.” 

182 
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“T’m awfully obliged!” she said with a smile that made 
him determined to see her just as often as she would let 
him that winter. 

“Mayn’t I take you home?” 

“Oh, no, thanks. Really, I’m quite all right.” A 
pleasant leisurely voice, confident and companionable. 

“I’m sorry,” said Jeffrey. ‘“Well—good-bye then.” 

“Good-bye and thanks awfully!’’ But when she turned 
to go she limped suddenly, and said, “Ooo! My knee!’ 
again. 

Jeffrey hurried after her. “You really must let me take 
you home. You see, you can’t walk alone.” She held 
his arm firmly and smiled again dazzingly. ‘““Well—all 
right. It’s only a few blocks.” 

He hailed a taxi and got in with her. 

“My name is Jeffrey Dwyer,” he said with as magnifi- 
cent a flourish of his hat as the roof of the cab permitted. 
She smiled again. (He loved her to smile.) 

“I’m Annette.” 

He expected her to thank him and send him away at 
her house door, for it was after five o’clock. But she 
smiled at him over her shoulder as she fitted her key into 
the lock. 

“Won't you come in?” she said. 


2 


He followed her up three flights of stairs. 

Annette’s room was a cheerful, cosy little place with 
- worn comfortable furniture, like a bachelor’s room... . 
“No gilt mirrors and clothes lying around,” was his men- 
tal note. ‘No damn stink of powder.” A dressing table 
and a centre table with a shaded lamp; a fire-place with 
a gas log; a bed, covered with chintz to make it look like 
a sofa; chintz to match for curtains. On the walls hung 
several photographs, pictures of girls in bloomers and 
bathing suits as though they had been taken at a summer 
camp; two bright Maxfield Parrish pictures. The F isher- 
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man and the Genius, and a crowd of Oriental girls clus- 
tered at a marble pool. To the right, just beyond the foot 
of the bed, a tapestry curtain covered a door that led, as 
he found later, into a cubby-hole-closet sort of place with 
a wash-stand and shelves where she kept her electric cook- 
ing apparatus and a casual supply of food. 

When Annette took off her gay little hat he saw that 
she had soft brown hair, bobbed and parted low on one 
side so that it swept across her forehead in a long 
wave. 

“Oh, I love your hair, Annette!’ he exclaimed. To his 
surprise she blushed a little and turned to the mirror in 
some confusion to brush it. ‘It’s mussed,’” she said. 
“And I don’t like compliments.” 

“But that wasn’t a compliment—it’s true.” 

“Really, please don’t! You make me feel foolish...” 

They talked comfortably while twilight deepened in 
the room. When it was nearly dark Annette went to the 
tiny fire-place and touched a match to the gas log. Then 
she went to the table and lighted the oil lamp with the 
yellow shade, flooding the little room with mellow gold. 
Outside the wind snatched at the shutters and the rain 
spattered on the window-panes. Here, everything was 
_warm and delightful. Snug and domestic. . .. Such a 
pretty girl. . . . Jeffrey sighed contentedly and smiled at 
himself for sighing. ‘The Bourgeois’ Saturday Night,” 
he thought. . . . But Annette was so darned pretty; and 
she didn’t talk too much. 

Nearly seven. It would be rotten to leave. 

“Will you come out somewhere and have supper with 
me, Annette?” 

“Why not have it here?” she asked. 

He looked about him blankly. “Here? Supper!” 

She laughed at his amazement. 

“Well, tea then... really. It will be nicer here be- 
cause we'd have to go out in the rain again. Really! 
Don’t you worry, I promise to give you enough to eat. 
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Just you wait... . No. I can do it alone. You just 
wait.” 

“But what will friend landlady say? . . . I mean about 
having me up here so long and everything ?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. She’s let out the parlour to room- 
ers and there’s no place to bring you but here. So she 
can’t say anything. ... I’ve been with her for nearly 
four years now anyway and she lets me do anything. She 
thinks I’m wonderful.” 

She entered behind the curtain and began to make mys- 
terious noises with plates and spoons. 

A little two-shelf book-case in the corner caught Jef- 
frey’s eye and he went over to it, smiling. What kind of 
stuff would she read? . . . Good Lord! . . . Browning’s 
Complete Works, Morris’s Earthly Paradise, Julius Ce- 
sar (a text book), then, disappointingly, Service’s Tales 
of the Sourdough, but next to that, Long’s English Litera- 
ture and a Tennyson. 

“Annette! Good Lord!’ 

She dashed out of the cubby-hole. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter ?”’ she cried. 

“What do you mean by reading Morris?” 

“Oh! I thought you’d upset the lamp. Heavens! My 
toast!” And she ran back into the cubby-hole, laughing. 
“Why not Morris?” she called back. 

“But where did you come across it? . . . Do you like 
ltrs 

“Of course. Why not?” 

Why not? ... 

“But—good Lord! ... What do you do, Annette? 
I mean what work?” 

“Stenographer,” she said. Then she popped her bobbed 
head out from behind the curtain. “I’m probably the best 
stenographer in New York.’ He did not doubt her as- 
sertion. She was obviously capable. Calm and self-pos- 
sessed. .. . And so nice—so darned cute! ... She popped 
her head out again. 
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‘Don’t you ever dare to call me a steno, either! ... 
Would you mind clearing the things off the table? No, 
leave the lamp. Supper’s nearly ready. . . . Yes, put the 
things on the—on the scfa.” 

She spread a blue and white checked cloth over the 
table and presently carried the supper in from the cubby- 
hole. Toast and tea and a lettuce salad and boiled eggs 
and olives and a little dish of chocolate peppermint candies. 

“My God! You're remarkable, Annette!” 

“Please don’t use profanity,” she said gravely. To his 
amazement she was not joking. Later he discovered she 
never smoked and was shocked at the idea of women 
drinking cocktails. . . . Such a queer, precise, puritan 
way she had of calling things by their correct names. 
Not swearing but profanity, not a job but a position, not 
drunk but intoxicated. She always stumbled over tntox- 
icated and he would tease her about it to make her blush. 

He loved to see her blush. 

A gay little meal. And afterwards they sat on the 
sofa together with their backs against the wall. He put 
his arm around her and she snuggled against him com- 
fortably and naturally, with her feet crossed in front of 
her. . . . He read parts of The Earthly Paradise aloud 
and she listened seriously. When she commented upon 
it she did so with childish simplicity but with great good 
taste, he thought. 

“You read awfully nicely,” she said. “I understand it 
better, listening to you.” 

“Thank you, Annette. . . . That was one of the few 
compliments I’ve ever liked.” 

She smiled, not quite comprehending. 


«é 


yb ... tf one ever gave 

His life to any, mine I give to thee; 

Come, tell me what the price of loveemust be?” 
“". . Were you ever in love, Annette?” 
“Oh, yes, often. But never very badly.” 
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“Ever expect to be?” 

“Maybe. I don’t know. Some day maybe. I’m aw- 
fully particular, though.”’ She glanced sideways at him 
and laughed. “I’m not sure I want to. ...I knew a 
girl once that really fell in love. Whenever he called 
(“called”—that was Annette) she used to put the lights 
down in the parlour and make everything nice—and 
he’d go home at half past nine. She was awfully un- 
sa a8 about it. ... . No, I’m not sure I want to be in 
ove.” 

“But how about getting married? You can’t expect 
to be always as pretty as you are now.” 

“T don’t worry about that either, much. I like to go 
out with the boys sometimes if they like to take me but 
I won’t break my heart not marrying any of them... . 
I’ve got a good salary and I’m saving up enough to have 
an annuity when I get old... .” 

It shocked him that any one so young and pretty should 
be thinking of age already and providing for it. 

“Lord, Annette! Really?” 

Eves. o= why not?’ 

Why not? 

“You’ve an old head on your young shoulders, An- 
nette.” 

She looked at him strangely. “A girl needs one, Jef- 
fey.” 

“Good-night. ... May I kiss you good-night, An- 
metre fe 

“All right—if you want to.” Her kiss was sweet and 
fresh as dew. 

“Come again, Jeffrey. It was nice with you here. 
And thanks for taking care of me when I fell. . . .” 


3 


During October and November and December Jeffrey 
spent two or three evenings a week with Annette. Some- 
times he took her out for dinner and to a theatre after- 
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wards, where he was continually amazed at the combined 
simplicity and intelligence of ‘her criticism. During these 
evenings he learned, in scraps and crumbs of conversa- 
tion, something of the story of her life. Now he was 
amazed too at her ability and courage. The story of a 
girl that came to New York with no money, her struggle 
for education and employment, difficulties with surrep- 
titiously brutal employers and always the generous allow- 
ance that must be sent to her mother, a helpless old lady 
that the girl maintained in querulous comfort somewhere 
in northern New York State. “It sounds like a ‘poor 
workin’ goil’ story from the Victorian point of view,” 
Jeffrey thought. But Annette spoke of her life quite 
casually as though half the girls she knew did identically 
as she did. “The thing I can’t understand,” he mused, 
“is how she can still be Annette after that... .”” Other 
evenings they did not go out and these he loved most of 
all. Long bright hours in Annette’s little room where 
they got supper together and afterwards lounged on the 
sofa while he read. That winter they read through nearly 
all of The Earthly Paradise. Peaceful, beautiful stories 
that flowed like rivers of honey. They sat very close 
as he read so he could keep his arm around her. Some- 
times he would pause and kiss her. Then they would 
smile at each other for a moment before he went back to 
the story. . . . Sometimes it was eleven o’clock before 
phe helped him on with his coat and kissed him at the 
oor, 

“Good-night, Jeffrey. . . . It was nice to hear you 

reading.” 


4 


One night when he kissed her during a pause in the 
reading he forgot to smile and held her too long looking 
down into her eyes, pondering. . . . After all . . . after 
all, she was a girl . . . very pretty and soft and young 
. . . and this wasn’t really a sofa. ... Afterall. ... 
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She read his eyes and pushed against his chest with two 
small, determined hands. 

“I know what you're thinking, Jeffrey, and I don’t 
like it!” 

“How did you know, Annette?” 

“I’ve been working for men for six years now—ever 
since I was fifteen years old—and I’ve seen a lot of dif- 
ferent men. They all smile differently and laugh dif- 
ferently and get mad differently but they—they’re all 
the same this way, Jeffrey. . . . Oh, please, don’t you be 
like all the rest. Please... .” 

“T’m sorry, Annette.’ And he kissed her again, gently. 

“You're nice this way... .” 


. 


Somehow it always happened now that on the evenings 
he spent away from Annette he drifted in with people 
that were forever giving the new and violent post-pro- 
hibition type of drinking parties at their apartments or 
their clubs. Not a night but he came home stupid and 
dizzy with alcohol, fumbling at the door-latch and stum- 
bling on the stairs. Rarely drunk, but always sodden and 


drugged. . . . So the hungry tides carried him and it 
was long since he had made an effort to direct his drift- 
ing. 


One evening after a drinking party that had broken up 
early he called on Annette. She seemed surprised and 
glad at first. . . . She was dressed in a sort of blue flow- 

-ered wrapper... . Then she saw that he was rather 
drunk. “Please go away, Jeffrey. Don’t come to me this 
way! .. .” Without a word he stalked stupidly down the 
Stairs... . . Was the girl crying? ... 


6 


The day after Christmas is always a lonely bitter-cold 
day in New York. A day of broken meats and dead 
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good cheer. Last night’s cigarette butts and dirty glasses 
in the morning sunlight. The club is hung with draggled 
holly and jaded mistletoe. The mail box is stuffed with 
belated Christmas cards and early bills. Worst of all, 
every one you ever knew is out of town somewhere. 
Later they will tell you what a wonderful time they had 
at Jones’s and what Irene said after the fourth cock- 
tail. 

Jeffrey suffered particularly because he knew he ought 
to have gone home for Christmas day . . . but there 
would have been so much explaining to be done. Why he 
had thrown over his job. When the novel was to be out. 
. .. Strange how little the novel interested him now. 
There was a package from the publisher in his room and 
he had not bothered to open it. . . . There would have 
been questions about Inez. Perhaps sympathy. Besides, 
at home they could never forget that he was the baby of 
the family (loathsome title), or quite realise he had ever 
grown beyond the “promising boy” stage. . . . After all 
a fellow was pretty well matured at twenty-five—ex- 
cept at home. .. . 

A disconsolate lonely day. 

Toward twilight he walked uptown and came to An- 
nette’s house with unusual eagerness. When he arrived 
at the front door another roomer who happened to be 
leaving the house held the door open for him. “T’'ll go 
in without ringing and surprise her,” he thought. He 
climbed the three flights, smiling to himself. Then he 
knocked at her door and Annette opened it. For the frac- 
tion of a second before she recognised him, her face was 
blank and inquiring; then came a quick blush of surprise 
and pleasure that caught at his throat. 

“Jeffrey! Oh, I was hoping you’d come! I was afraid 
you were out of town.”” She caught both his hands and 
her cheeks flamed with happiness. Still with an inexplic- 
able tightness in his throat he put his arm around her and 
kissed her. . . . She helped him out of his coat and took 
his hat and muffler. It was like coming home. The gas 
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log purred and flickered. Its ruddiness wavered over the 
pleasant familiar things in the room and fingered the 
girl’s bright cheeks. Outside was the cold city of build- 
ings that climbed into the grey loneliness of the sky. . . . 
Like coming home. 

“You haven’t been looking well recently, Jef.” 

“T know it, Annette. I think I’d look better if I came 
here oftener.” 

“Why don’t you come oftener then?” 

“Oftener! I can’t come every night, can 1?” 

“Why not? I’m always glad when you come.” 

Why not? 

They decided to have supper in the room. 

“Going out takes too long,” she said. “This way we 
can get finished soon and have a nice long evening, read- 


ing.” 
He cut the bread for toast, delighting to watch her skill 
with the toy-like electric stoves. . . . When she bent over 


her hair swept down beside her cheeks and her shoulders 
were pathetically slim and graceful. Pretty and serious 
as a child, sometimes speaking words of unexpected wis- 
dom. His eyes followed her. She turned and saw him 
leaning against the cubby-hole door watching her, and she 
smiled her bright transforming smile... . 

“Annette, I want awfully to kiss you again. Again 
and again and again. I want to kiss you a lot of times. 
Again and again and again, Annette. I derive an amazing 
amount of pleasure from kissing you, Annette. I like to. 
IT enjoy it. I might say I revel in it. You can’t imag- 
nen,” 

She shook her head and her soft hair flapped back and 
forth across her mouth. 

piviye toast!) a2.” 

After supper, he took The Earthly Paradise from the 
book shelf and sat down, sprawling across the sofa. Then 
she came and snuggled into the curve of his arm and drew 
her feet up. Her cheek rested on his shoulder and his 
cheek against the top of her smooth head. A familiar 
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posture now. They fell into it naturally. . . . Sometimes 
she twisted at the buttons of his vest as he read and © 
once she had pressed her hand flat over his heart and in- 
terrupted. 

“Oh, Jeffrey! I can feel it beat!” she had exclaimed in 
a surprised voice. . . . To-night it was the story of Cupid 
and Psyche. 


“_. . there happed a little thing 
That quenched her new delight, for flickering 
The treacherous flame cast on his shoulder fair 
A burning drop; he woke... .” 


“Poor Psyche!” she whispered. 

A sweet sad story. Deserted Psyche mourning for her 
vanished lover among the fountained courts of her magic 
place. 


“She turned away, lamenting very sore, 
And wandered down unto the river shore; 
There, at the head of a green pool and deep, 
She stood so long that she forgot to weep... .” 


Annette’s head was turned away. Jeffrey felt some- 
thing splash on his hand. A tear. . . . Annette was cry- 
ing, 

“Why are you crying, Annette?” 

“Poor Psyche!’ she said, and buried her quaint little 
nose under his ear. 

“Look at me, Annette.” She raised her face; her eyes 
were closed and her lashes wet and heavy with tears. 
Then he realised he was kissing her—a lot of times—and 
her hands had somehow crept up and twined around his 
head. 

“Open your eyes. ... 

Slowly she raised her lids and under them he read an 
unmistakable message. 

For what seemed a long space of time his heart clanged 
like a gong. . . . They were cut off from the world, alone 
in this little room together... . . Annette with the sweet 


” 
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lips. The serious child, Annette. . . . Tenderness and 
remembrance came upon him. He kissed her again and 
rose to his feet. 

“T am going, Annette.” 

He turned at the door to say good-bye. She sat as he 
had left her, a little curled-up childish figure on the sofa. 
She smiled at him with eyes that sparkled with tears. 

“I spilled a drop of oil, didn’t I, Jeffrey? . . . I knew 
I would.” 


4 


He strode furiously through the cold streets. Many 
miles. . . . “Thank God! Thank God, I had enough de- 
cency to get out! Thank God! ... No more of that 
Hope Lorimer business . . . offering to make a respec- 
table girl of me. ... No more of that. Thank God! 
Thank God. . . . Poor Annette, all crumpled up on the 
sofa. Crying. Poor, serious, wise little Annette. Poor 
kid! . . . The Devil! Poor me! I’m going to miss her 
simply like hell! No place to go any more. I’m going 
to miss her like hell! Why do these things have to hap- 
pen, anyway? She was so darned sweet and innocent. 
... I can’t go back though. Ab-so-lute-ly not! If 
I go back, sure as fate it will be that respectable girl busi- 
ness again. No more of that. No more of that at all. 


... But wait a minute, my fine Sir Galahad!’ He 
paused so abruptly that his heels scuffed along the pave- 
ment. “How about it... suppose I love her? How 


- about that? No use running this self-denial business 
ragged. I could go back then and be with her always. 
Marry her... .. Married! A kind tender thing that 
would be, marrying her. A delightful gentle thing. I 
would be happy with a peaceful happiness. Quiet... . 
Is that love, though?’ He stood motionless for many 
minutes, considering. Was that love? No. Love was 
the rending ecstasy that for a while Inez had given him 
so wonderfully. This was only a deep, half pitiful tender- 
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ness, not love. . . . Still, the little room. Annette cry- 
ing and alone on the bed. . . . J spilled a drop of oil, 


didn’t I, Jeffrey? . . . Then he spoke aloud, sternly and 
emphatically, as though he had been addressing another 
person. 


“VY ou—will—not—go—back. Understand? You will 
not! That’s all! Ali!” 

“Move on, buddy! Shake a leg,” said a large police- 
man at his elbow. 


8 
During the next two days he sat in his room, battling 
blindly, desperately against swirling tides. . . . Some- 


times he imagined he heard Annette’s slightly husky voice. 
Precise, with strange drawling stresses. “Don’t be silly, 
Jeffrey. Come back again. We can forget that I ever 
spilled the drop of oil and we can go on just as though 
nothing had ever happened. And nothing will happen, 
Jeffrey. Just come back, Jeffrey. Just come back and 
nothing will happen—really. . . . Really.” 

“Oh, that’s not true, Annette,” he said aloud. 

Chuck, who had been reading across the table from him, 
started and burst into song. The tune was “My Country, 
ebisraten nees!. 3 37 


“Oh, that’s not true, Annette. 
That’s a big lie, I bet. 
How can you fib? 
I'm wise *nough, I maintain 
To come in when 


“No!” (Beating time with a long fore-finger. ) 


«ey ° I . ° 
I’m wise ’nough, I maintain, 
To come out OF the rain. 
You gee-eeve me a NAW-ful pain 


then something about a rib. Adam and Eve stuff— 
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mother of all liars—you know. But what is it all about, 
Jef? Who is this untruthful Annette?” 
“Aw, go to hell!” said Jeffrey. 


9 


Still she called to him, drawing him always with small 
insubstantial hands. . . . Suppose he did go. God knows 
she would not hesitate. Why should he care then? She 
would greet him at the door, flushing with happiness. 
Smiling. Her husky voice. “Oh, Jeffrey! Oh, I’ve been 
hoping you’d come! .. .”’ And after all, was it so hor- 
rible? Youth calling to youth in freshness and strength. 
Degrading? No, it was as icily clean as a March wind, 
blowing upon the parching fever in him. ... He and 
Annette to taste rapture in a little room. The poets had 
called it glory and his youth clamoured for the beauty of 
it. Surely nature was not base. The body knew its pur- 
poses. Why should he command himself with a repres- 
sion whose end was deformity and atrophy? ... And 
it seemed as though Annette stood before him, courageous 
and grave, with bright cheeks; and she held out her hands 
to him and raised her mouth. ‘Am I shameful?’ she 
said. ‘Would my touch pollute you? My fresh youth, 
offered in confidence and love—is that revolting?” 

Oh, Annette. . . . Annette. . 

But he knew he would not go. 


IO 


It is forty-eight hours since he has seen her. He is 
exhausted with fever and the huge effort of resistance. 
Fordone in mind and body, still he is driven to beat up 
and down the city with frantic paces. Night. He passes 
from island to island of brightness, cast by the street 
lamps along uncounted blocks. Where is he now? He is 
not sure. Fever is in his brain. Pulses hammer in his 
throat and his flesh burns. Where is he? . . . Through 
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the dizziness of fever, suddenly he knows. Annette’s 
street! His unruly and impetuous feet have carried him 
here inevitably. No! ... Tap-tap-tap go his heels on 
the side-walk. He must make another effort. A final 
heart-breaking defence. Here are the steps. Here is the 
door to Annette... . No! ... Tap-tap-tap. His heels 
on the side-walk. Tap-tap-tap....ON!.. . Tap-tap. 
Safety! It is past. His feet are carrying him away far- 
ther and farther. Tap-tap-tap.... y 

Now comes the thought, persistent and small as a watch 
ticking in the silence of a sick-room. Suppose he had! 
Of course, it is past now but—suppose he had! ... In 
imagination he climbs the three flights (His eager feet!). 
He has rapped with his knuckles against the door... . 
Annette! Framed in the doorway and, behind her, the 
golden comfort of her little room. . . . Her little room. 
Infinite riches in a little room . . . infinite, infinite riches. 
... Annette transfigured, clinging and amorous. “You're 
back, Jeffrey! Oh, you’re back!” she is saying. “Oh, I 
hoped you’d come. Shut the door, Jeffrey. ... Jef- 
frey! Yes, anything—anything! .. .” 

His heels on the side walk: Tap-tap-tap-tap. Suppose 
he had! Only suppose he had! 


“What’s the hurry, dearie?” 

He spins on his heel with a muffled cry as though a 
pistol had been discharged behind him. 

“Did I scare you, dearie?” <A girl, standing in the 
shadow of a dingy doorway. He hurries toward her. 
She is short and plumpish; beautiful with a degenerate 
beauty that repels him and overpowers him. A pale, 
broad face; staring dark eyes with sweeping fanned 
lashes. She has a slightly flattened, almost negroid nose, 
and lips painted scarlet like a wound. 

Now, as his spirit lies exhausted and resting defence- 
less after a weary victory, the enemy launches a sudden 
new attack. “Here!” screams the pent agony in him. 
“Here! Quickly! I will be denied no longer! Relief! 
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... And his spirit reels back stricken, with blood upon 
is. mouth... 

After victory! Not Annette in her clean little room. 
Not Annette with her bright cheeks and dewy lips. But 


this. Fallen, fallen, fallen. . . . Deliberately. With time 
to think and to say no! ... Fallen, fallen, fallen... 
to this! 


The fever that pounds in his bursting head halloos and 
fejoices like a satyr.... 


VI 
I 


ff [tee horror of that awakening! Sick deadly horror. 
It clung about him all day long like a weight of 
slime and feasted upon him like a gripping octopus. He 
wanted to scream and vomit. . . . The unforgettable pale 
face... . The parbrake of disgorged bears. . . . Hor- 
TOP its e 

He spent more than an hour in the pool showers of the 
Yale Club, washing himself frantically, scrubbing and 
tearing at himself as though his flesh had been clotted with 
an abominable gelatin. To be clean again! He shivered 
in the torrent of scalding water. . . . Then he went to 
the steam room where he reeked and sweated until the 
attendant told him it was dangerous to stay too long. . . . 
To render the horrible pollution out of his pores like 
slow-dripping grease! To be clean again! 

The rest of the day he spent desperately hurrying 
through the city, with the horror fastened upon his shoul- 
ders like a rotting incubus; and his mind flared and 
spouted like a kiln. 

“T’m not well. My hands are dry and my head aches. 
. . . [haven't been well for a long time. My nerves are 
all gone . . . been drinking too much. No, I’m not well. 
I ought to go to see a doctor. What doctor? . . . Doc- 
tor! God! It’s inside the trouble is. . . . To do that! 
Me to do that! . . . Why wasn’t I struck dead first? 
Why didn’t You strike me dead first? Why not? Why?” 
. . . The horror of that awakening! 

All day long he rushed back and forth through the city, 
until his eyes were darkened and his legs were water 
under him. “I’m not well, ; I'm sick.”” Alldayaegem 
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There is no time, only horror, like a clock ticking : That— 
that—that—that. ... 
“I’m not well. . . . I’m sick.” 


2 


It is afternoon and people are passing him. Number- 
less busy people in-a thin stream. Scattered corpuscles 
moving sluggishly in watery blood. They pass him in 
twos or threes, laughing together or serious and ab- 
stracted. But he is alone. . . . These people. . . . They 
are all going somewhere and they all have reasons for 
going. They decided where to go and then started out. 
Now they are all walking in determined ways, never 
doubting their goal. But he is wandering aimlessly, use- 
lessly fleeing a horror that is in himself. . . . All going 
somewhere. All certain in their minds. Strange people. 
. .. They are not people at all but marionettes. Only 
he is a real person, made of flesh and blood and bones. 

“T am sick.” 

A horrible unreality comes upon the city, The streets 
with their tall buildings are obviously only a picture. He 
is sure of this because the perspective is a little out of 
true. Exaggerated. Some one must have made a mis- 
take about the vanishing points. The whole thing is 
ridiculously forced. It doesn’t deceive him for a min- 
ute. He knows perfectly well that he is really walking 
in a picture and all these queer little figures are painted 
here only to deceive him. How childish! . . . The sin- 
gle real thing in the picture is Jeffrey Dwyer. Everything 
else in the disgusting daub is false and insubstantial. 
Only Jeffrey Dwyer is real. Jeffrey Dwyer is the only 
real thing in an unreal universe.... He is Jeffrey 
Dwyer. Why “Jeffrey Dwyer”? What does that word 
mean? Why, out of all the universe should that strange 
word mean me? Me... . Jeffridwyer. . 

“T am not well. I am feverish. My nerves... 
Comes from drinking too much. Or am I going mad?’ 


. 
? 
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Jeffrey Dwyer mad! Poor Jeffrey Dwyer. Poor Jef- 
frey Dwyer was going mad. Poor, pitiful, little Jeffrey 
Dwyer, no bigger than a mote, drifting from black to 
black across the light-ray, Life, that slanted across the 
emptiness of eternity. . . . But he was Jeffrey Dwyer. 
Mad Jeffrey Dwyer. Mad-mad-mad. Another strange 
word. It sounded something like mud but it was dif- 
ferent. It meant a blank face in a blank cell. Mad. 
Chittering and twitching. Mad. 

Oh, not mad! Not mad, God! Anything but that. 
Anything but blankness. Let me know, God! Let me 
feel. Even suffering is better than just ... blank- 
Hesse gids. 

‘“T’ve been sick, God—You know that. That is some 
excuse, isn’t it?” 

But mad! A smooth white-washed wall. ... 

“Oh, God, be merciful to me, a sinner!” 

That was a good phrase to cling to. It made Jeffrey 
Dwyer sound humble and trustful. It might work. ... 
Just now he was the only living thing in a foolish universe 
that had been set up around him like a prison . . . for 
reasons. He needed something to cling to. The Master 
of the universe, the only other living thing, was angry 
with him about something he had done. Now he stood 
alone in a tottering cardboard world that drifted through 
the misty emptiness of space. . . . The imminence of 
great inevitable wrath. . . . Another phrase: 

“Suffer little children to come unto me.” Some one 
had said that. “I was a child once. . . . Oh, God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” 

A mote drifting through the light-beam. .. . From 
dark to dark. . . . Swirling chaos. Nothingness. 
oSINMeT, . 5 
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Over there was a shop window. It was real because 
people were looking into it. Of course they didn’t know 
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that there was nothing at all behind the window. They 
couldn’t know that. . .. Joan Converse, in a pretty 
furred suit, was waving her hand at him. She had just 
cried out at him in a tiny voice, ‘““Why, Jeffrey!” Nice 
of her to say that. All girls said that—still it was nice 
of her to say it. Now she was smiling and coming to- 
ward him. . . . He must not let her get close to him. 
Joan Converse was a nice girl—really nice, with flesh as 
clean as a child’s. Besides she had been kind to him once 
before she had turned into a pretty marionette in a fur- 
trimmed suit. ... It would be ungrateful to let her 
come close and touch his leprosy. She had rosy cheeks 
that must not be spoiled with filth and corruption. .. . 
He waved her away with his hand and hurried on. 

“T am always doing beautiful, noble things!” he said. 
“Now I will go home and die in my card-board room, 
like a rat in a hat-box.” 


Vil 


I 


EFFREY awoke in his arm-chair, dazzled with a pain- 
ful brilliance. Chuck had just come in and had turned 
on the electric light. . . . After a moment of dazed blink- 
ing, Jeffrey realised that he was tired and hungry and 
enormously depressed. But the horror and the fever 
had left him while he slept. Now he was normal again 
but feeble and broken as with age. ... He stood up 
blinking and stretching. 

“What time?” 

“After eleven,” said Chuck. 

Jeffrey put on his hat and struggled into his overcoat. 
“I’m going out for a stroll and get something to eat,” 
he said. ‘“‘Want to come?” 

Chuck looked at him curiously. 

“All right,” he said. 
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They walked ’cross town together and up Broadway to 
Columbus Circle, where Jeffrey ate quantities of sausage 
and buckwheat cakes in Child’s Restaurant. When his 
day-old hunger had been appeased they strolled back to- 
gether, pulling at their cigarettes in silence. 

“I’m feeling all right again,” Jeffrey thought. “Not 
wild and horrible any more. Just tired and depressed. I 
need a rest. Oh, God, how I needa rest! . . . That was 
the trouble. . . . Could I have come to that if I had been 
myself? . . . I’m physically worn out. Exhausted.” 


Then he spoke aloud. 
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“Let’s sit down and rest a minute, Chuck. I’m all 
shot.” 

They found a flight of brown stone doorsteps to sit 
upon. Jeffrey leaned back on his elbows and, looking up, 
he saw the innumerable blazing stars of winter like a con- 
tinuous arabesque of silver across.the sky. Frosty, bright 
and marvellously many. . . . “Heaven and earth and the 
firmament of stars and the glory thereof!” He sighed for 
the beauty of them and for a moment his breath, floating 
before his eyes, seemed to dim their glory like a breath 
on a window pane. 

Chuck was looking up too and muttering something 
that sounded like Latin. 

“What are you saying, Chuck?” 

“From the depths of my banality I was quoting some- 
thing appropriate in High Dago, 


“e quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle 


‘thence we came out and saw the stars again.’ ” 

Dante. . . . After the smoky caverns of Inferno, sud- 
denly to see the most beautiful of all created things. His 
heart had cried out to their forgotten loveliness, and his 
mind had mounted up among them: but he said only: 
“‘we saw the stars. . . .” 

“T think I’ll leave town for a few days, Chuck.” 

He would go back again a little while to the school 
upon the hill where all night long the passing stars stooped 
low, singing above the dark roofs.... 


OW is the centaur weary of men and men’s ways. 
N Long since he came to them, calling them friends 
and brothers but none would take him in. “He 1s no 
gan,” they said, “but a monster. Let him not therefore 
come among us to be one of us; surely he is not of the 
race of Adam. Let him return whence he has come, to 
run with the shaggy mountain horses. His mother was a 
wild mare and his father an evil woodland thing, such as 
we hear sometimes piping sorrowful songs in the dark of 
anew moon. Truly we know him not.” Then was the 
centaur amazed and lonely; and he called to them yet 
again that they should take him in and he stretched his 
hands out to them. But they wounded him and captured 
him and set a yoke upon his strong neck. “He is not a 
man, but a beast,” they said. “Let him range with our 
pastured horses. Let him draw our burdens for us and 
carry us for sport upon his back.” Then they struck him 
upon his hungry heart with whips; and they would have 
harnessed him to a plough and led him in a halter. But 
the centaur reared and plunged terribly among them and 
he went his way, weeping. “Alas,” he said, “why was I 
not made wholly a beast? Why am I hindered from being 
quite a man? How sorrowful is the loneliness of a mon- 
ster! For I am hybrid of God and brute and I ama play- 
thing of all the high gods!’ 

Centaur, 1s your beast’s spirit broken? Is your man’s 
heart crushed utterly? No! For now the centaur shouts 
anew his loud defiance! ... 

“I will go back among my hills that I remember. There 
will [ cure me of my hurts. For I have drunk too long 
at tie stagnant wells where men drink and I have tram- 
pled over-much upon the stone ways of many towns. 
Now I will go back among my hills, galloping ever higher, 


until my feet drum loud upon my mother heath. I will 
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go back again to taste the bright hill-water of my colt- 
hood and my nostrils shall know as of old the thin air of 
my mountain realms. I shall le upon a bed of ferns under 
familiar constellations. With the Great Bear I shall go 
down to drink at the fountains of the sky. Orion will 
stride with me and call me comrade. In the still of night, 
in the hour when quiet comes upon the crickets and all 
the littie creatures of the dark, I shall reach up with my 
hand and pluck that round honeycomb, the moon, out of 
the sky to feed my hunger. Rising in the grey of false 
dawn, I shall peer down over the eastward hills to watch 
morning born mysteriously in the womb of night. And 
all about me, all day and forever, I shall see the blue 
mountains lifting their imperial heads. Ho! I shall gal- 
lop up the steep of their slopes and race along their pin- 
nacles until I come at last to the place of the sky. Thus 
I shall grow strong again, remembering the old fair things 
I knew when I was young... .” 
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Dae ROCHELLE, Rye, Portchester, Cos Cob—a 
hell of a name, Cos Cob—Stamford, South Norwalk. 
Change for the Pittsfield local. The train strikes up into 
the state among white hills ragged with spruce, past small 
white farm houses and long red tobacco barns, for miles 
beside a frozen brook that boils black through the ice. 
Pastures set with dark cedar trees and a single crow flap- 
ping off heavily in haste at the approach of the train. The 
country he loved. 

“Would God T were in Grantchester .. . in Grant- 
chester,” say the train’s wheels rattling over the tracks; 
and the steam in the engine keeps time. 

In Grantchester . . . in Grantchester. , . . A poem of 
love for the soil the poet’s feet trod when they were 
young. A yearning for return and for the old sights and 
smells and sounds. Memories. . . . Some day he would 
write such a poem as Grantchester for this, his country. 
Connecticut, where a man can scarce travel an hour hav- 
ing the music of running brooks out of his ears; where the 
landscapes are ‘‘austere and rather fine, like the New Eng- 


land mind.” 
The train wheels in the tracks and the snorting steam 


ahead keeping time: 
. But after all. Connecticut . . . Connecticut. 


Like a sewing machine—Connecticut! . . . In Grantches- 
ter—in Grantchester—Connecticut wasn't the right kind 
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of name and who could equal Rupert Brooke in that sort 
OLthing tae as 

The grey oppression of weariness and weakness comes 
once more and clings deadly about his neck. When he 
looks out the window again the landscape is hidden in 
driving snow. 

He ought to have let the Doctor know he was coming. 
He could not possibly reach the school until after dark 
and he would most likely be late for dinner and make an 
annoyance of himself. Besides the Doctor was, like as 
not, away for the vacation and the trip would be a wild 
goose chase. . . . He would have to spend the night in 
the little hotel near the railroad station and return to New 
York on the morning train. Another thought. “It is six 
years since the Doctor has seen me. What will he care 
about seeing me now? He'll probably think I’m an ass, 
sa dropping in this way. . . . Annoying sort of thing 
to do.” 


2 


The train was delayed by drifting snow across the 
tracks and it panted into the little station more than an 
hour late. As Jeffrey alighted the wind howled down the 
platform and jerked him along two or three steps by the 
coat tails. Across the station square the store lights of 
the town were blurred and dim behind the streamers of 
the blizzard. Each lamp seemed trailing ribbons of sparks 
down the wind. The wind itself was cold and death- 
laden and the hissing snow stung and cut like grains of 
sand. The cold hurt his throat and froze his nostrils to- 
gethers. 4 « 

There was only one debilitated Ford waiting to take 
passengers at the station and the driver refused to at- 
tempt the snowy steep trip to the school. 

Jeffrey buttoned his collar against the cold. 

“Why. the devil did I come? . . . It’s a mile and a half 
up hill and now I have to walk it—with a suit-case.” 
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For the first time in his life Jeffrey was physically run 
down; and now he experienced weakness with the amazed 
irritation of a chronically strong person. In the long 
battle against the blinding wind and through bottomless 
snow-drifts there grew in him a sort of rage against him- 
self. When his legs trembled with weariness and his 
leaden suit-case bumped against his heels and his lungs 
sobbed for breath, he obstinately drove himself toward 
exhaustion, scourging his body with contempt for its stag- 
gering and its snail’s pace. The cold, life-giving wind that 
in past days had invigorated him and made him revel in 
exercise now only served to numb him; and he could have 
wept. The cold began settling over his heart like deadly 
coats of ice, dazing him. Once or twice in the howling 
darkness he wandered off the well-known road and floun- 
dered helplessly in a ditch the snow had levelled over. 
Then the incredible fact that he no longer possessed an 
unlimited reserve of endurance was borne in upon him. 
He raged into the teeth of the wind, railing at his body. 
“Get along, you! Get along, there! You want to lie 
down in the pretty white snow drift, don’t you? Get 
along, you rotten old woman! Get along there!” The 
stinging snow blinded him. His suitcase conspired with 
the flapping skirts of his overcoat to grapple his knees 
and throw him. 

“Tf there’s no one in the school I’ll be in a fix,”’ he 
thought. “I couldn’t get back now. ... I’d freeze to 
death. Of course I might break in.” Then to his body: 
“Get along. Come on, boy! No, you won’t drop the 
suitcase. Say, what’s the matter with you, anyway?’ 


4 


Lights in the Doctor’s wing of the main house. 
Jeffrey tottered up the path between the hedges of snow- 
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filled barberry bushes, up the three steps and out of the 
murderous wind. He rang the bell vigorously. 

A Filipino boy in a white jacket opened the door an 
inch or two and stared at Jeffrey with brown opaque eyes 
like an animal. 

“Want who, please?” 

“T’d like to see the Doctor.” 

“I pinde her,” said the Filipino boy. “You please wait 
a short time.” Then he hurried away, looking uncertain 
and flustered, leaving Jeffrey on the doorsteps. . . . Jef- 
frey heard a burst of laughter from the Doctor’s dining 
room. The Doctor’s voice and others. “He’s got guests. 
lid better’ gov." . .” 

Now the Doctor was evidently talking to the Filipino 
boy. His voice flapped down the corridor. ‘Who? 
Who? What? .. . But what’s his name?—Oh, he made 
you ‘apraid,’ did he? ... All right... .” Then, evi- 
dently to his guests: “Excuse me a minute, everybody. 
There’s some one wants to see me.” . . . The Doctor’s 
heels along the hall; then the Doctor himself, swinging his 
arms and watching his feet as he walked. Entirely un- 
changed. . . . Perhaps a little plumper. 

“Hello, Doctor.” 

“Why, Dwyer! How have you been? Lord, man! 
You look cold. Come in! What did you wait out there 
for?” 

“The yellow boy .. .” 

“ll drown one of these Filipinos yet! They can’t say 
F or V. Pipty-pibe for fifty-five. Why, man, you’re 
frozen. You're blue. Wait a minute!” He hurried part 
way down the hall shouting, “Pete!” in the direction of 
the dining room. ‘Pete!—Oh, Peter!” . . . You could 
not surprise the Doc by merely dropping in on him after 
six years. He acted as though you had just returned 
\ from a vacation. “Hello! You’re blue!” he said, and 
went down the hall, calling for some one. 

“Oh, Peter!’ 

Peter came from the direction of the dining room with 
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an ait of being cheerfully prepared for anything. He 
had the look of a man that has been heartily enjoying his 
dinner. Even now he clutched a napkin in his hand. 

“Hello,” he said, still cheerfully ready for the worst, 
“what’s wrong?” 

Quite the merriest, best-natured gentleman Jeffrey had 
ever seen. <A broad, shortish man with a comfortable 
waistcoat, a pink, close-shaven face with a wide smiling 
mouth and a square pink chin that projected jauntily as 
though it were perpetually at the end of a grin. A pink 
short nose and the twinklingest, jolliest, blue-grey eyes 
that ever winked. He had smooth iron-grey hair, brushed 
to a little swirl in front, but even grizzled locks failed to 
make Peter look old. His plump unwrinkled cheeks 
bloomed with youthful freshness. Even his clothes were 
youthfully careful and dapper. 

While he was still twenty feet off Jeffrey had an im- 
pulse to shout “Hello, Pete!” as though to an old friend. 
Peter was that kind of man. Your heart warmed to him. 
You wanted to shake him by the hand and think of some- 
thing funny to say in hopes he would laugh. Or to tell 
him your troubles at once, inventing some if necessary. 
If some one had slipped a hook under his comfortable 
waist-band and hung him up on the wall he would have 
read like a framed motto: ‘Good living and good 
humour.” . . . Jack Falstaff, if Jack had been a gentle- 
man, less gross. 

The Doctor whispered in Peter’s pink ear. 

“Eh?” said Peter, “Oh!” Then, as though answering 
a question: “Have I got any? Leave the boy to me!” 

The Doctor introduced them. 

“This is Mr. Singer, Jeffrey. He’ll take care of you 
until you can wash your hands and warm up. I have to 
go back to my guests. Hurry down before dinner is 
over.” 

Jeffrey followed Mr. Singer upstairs. Peter Singer; a 
cheerful name! Into Peter’s room. 

_ “Are you cold?” said Peter. 
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“Frozen!” Jeffrey answered, with an expectant grin. 

“Yes, your nose is blue but I don’t think you look like 
a blue nose,” Peter said, smiling. When he smiled his 
eye-brows raised up and slanted down at the outer corners. 
He began rummaging in his suitcase. 

“Have a little snifter ?” 

“Man!” said Jeffrey. 

“Look at the label!” said Peter, like a proud parent 
exhibiting its young. ‘“Pre-prohibition. Pre-war! Over- 
holt Rye.” Peter said he had it from the gentlemanliest 
and most reliable bootlegger in the five boroughs—a prod- 
igy whom Peter affectionately called his “spirituous 
director.” 

Fire and gold and sunlight in a single gulp. Life... . 

“Hey! said Peter, watching him. “I think I’ve met 
a drinking man!” 


_ 


About a dozen people at the table. The Doctor intro- 
duced them all to Jeffrey, counting them off neatly and in 
order as they sat but with such terrific rapidity that Jeffrey 
retained not a single name. . . . At the Doctor’s left was 
a large and rather pretty blonde woman who had a way 
of giggling. Next to her a lean, dark man with a long 
nose and angry black eyes; he was performing a balancing 
feat, much to the agony of all the women at the table; a 
glass, a water carafe, a butter-plate, another glass, a salt 
cellar and a roll with two forks stuck in it; when it came 
his turn to be introduced, he smiled with very white teeth 
and caught his leaning tower neatly and marvellously in 
two sections just before it clattered to destruction, Next 
to him was a plumpish gray-haired lady with glasses who 
kept making little exclamations of anguish until the bal- 
ancing act was over; “Oh, Ed! ... Oh, be careful!” 
Then a dark man with a big mouth and wild rumpled hair. 
Next came a rather colossal lady past middle age, hung 
barbarically with heavy necklaces. Then a little pink man 
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with smooth pale blond hair, an undistinguished looking 
little man who spoke constantly and rapidly in heavily 
italicised superlatives : “Perfectly beautiful . . . the most 
ridiculous thing!” Then, at the end of the table, opposite 
the Doctor, the Doctor’s wife, “Mrs. Doc,’ whom Jeffrey 
knew, a placid-faced lady with lively brown eyes and 
mahogany colored hair; like the Doctor she was not sur- 
prised at Jeffrey’s sudden appearance; she smiled casually 
and nodded her head to him as though he came every day. 
On her left a slight little gentleman with a magnificent 
Roman nose which he withdrew from an argument with 
the blond superlative person across the way while being 
introduced ; but immediately this was over he plunged his 
nose back again into the argument like a poniard. Then 
an undistinguished-looking girl, perhaps a year or two 
older than Jeffrey, a girl with uninteresting colored hair, 
neither homely nor pretty. And next to her, embodied in 
real flesh, and dressed inappropriately in a dinner jacket, 
sat—Pan ; a baldish, middle-aged Pan; (“If he only had 
little curling horns in his grey hair!” thought Jeffrey.) 
Pan with a rumbling voice and a genius for the delicately 
risqué; just now he was roaring opinions to the world at 
large, though no one in particular seemed to be paying any 
attention to him. Beyond Pan was a pretty, timorous 
woman who might have been a contemporary of “Mrs. 
Doc,” and beyond her Peter. Peter was evidently being 
gallantly facetious because the timid lady was giggling and 
blushing like a girl. Sometimes she turned amazingly 
pretty brown eyes appealingly toward Mrs. Doc and gig- 
gled interrogatively with her hand at her cheek. Beyond 
Peter was a young-looking grey-haired lady who, as 
soon as the introductions were over, went back to an 
absorbing and seemingly abstruse conversation with the 
Doctor. 

Mrs. Doc had a place made for Jeffrey between herself 
and the gentleman with the Roman nose. Jeffrey began 
on mushroom soup with whipped cream... He rolled his 
eyes appreciatively toward Mrs. Doc, who said something 
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in a low tone to one of the Filipino waiters. Another 
plate of the remarkable substance appeared. 

“How did you guess . . . Mrs. Doc?” 

“Why, you always did like soup better than any other 
course, Jeffrey.” . . . To have remembered that! . . . 
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Every one gathered around the living-room fire-place 
for coffee. Mrs. Doc poured it, getting the right number 
of lumps in every one’s cup by a miracle of intuition. 
Cigars and cigarettes came out and the people separated 
into little groups, smoking and talking and waiting for 
their coffee to cool to the drinking point. Pan moved 
toward the Doctor’s immense piano. Jeffrey followed 
him. , 

“Mr, Pa—I didn’t catch your name.” 

Pan spun about to face Jeffrey, roaring and beating 
his fist on the piano top. : 

“Don’t call me Pan! Don’t call me Pan! I hate people 
that call me Pan! Everybody calls me Pan. I hate every- 
body.” Then he sat down at the piano. “Listen to this, 
Mr. What’s-Your-Name—lI didn’t get your name either, 
you see. . . . But not Pan, for the love of God!” 

Then he began to play. . . . Delicate and ethereal and 
poignant. Young leaves in the spring, whispering along 
a lane where deep grasses nod. Bird notes and lovers 
wandering in the dusk. “The lovers come and kiss be- 
neath us,’’ sang the trees. “They whisper of love and 
love that has its true beginning only in eternity. But 
these things pass. New leaves come to us and new lovers 
whisper under us with the grasses rippling about their 
feet... . And these things pass also. Only nature is 
eternal, A rock in the sun. The beauty of trees and 
growing things that hear the melodies of spring. Bird 
songs like frail pipes in the forest. . . .”” The music faded 
with a scurry of arpeggios, like scattered raindrops. 
through a grove of trees... . 
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“What’s that?” Jeffrey exclaimed. “Good Lord! 
What’s that ?” 

“That,” roared Pan, whirling about on the piano stool, 
“Gs pure genius! It’s mine. I did it alleby myself.” 

“Then I will call you Pan, whether you like it or not. 
Haven’t I heard your broken-hearted piping in the wood- 
land?” 

“I forgive you,” said Pan with a grin. “Maybe I can’t 
play the piano but haven’t I got a gift for melody?” 

“T refuse to smear your loathsome vanity with rich 
unguents but, Pan . . . play again.” 

“No!” shouted Pan. Then he began waving his arms 
frantically at the blonde superlative little man who, Jeffrey 
thought, could not possibly be a musician. “Simeon!” 
(The fellow’s name was Simeon Humphries. . . . Lord!) 
“Simeon, come here and play for Mr. Thingamy. My 
nails are clotted with the life-blood of slaughtered har- 
monies. Play thou!” 

Simeon said that his hands were too cold now but he 
would play later, for which circumstance Jeffrey thanked 
his Maker under his breath. But no, Pan would play no 
more . . . unless to accompany Geraldine and Paul Bur- 
ton. Would Geraldine and Paul sing? Yes, they would 
sing. The pretty blonde woman who had a way of gig- 
gling and the unkempt man with the big mouth and the 
rumpled dark hair. 

“Geraldine !”’ shouted Pan when the singers were ready. 
“Remember I hate coloratura sopranos! Remember or 
I'll stop playing!” 

A strangely matched husband and wife . . . until they 
began singing. Thrilling soprano and golden baritone, 
the voices carried and followed each other through a series 
of duets, in harmony and perfect sympathy, embracing 
like the bodies of lovers... . “It’s beautiful,” Jeffrey 
mused, “but singing doesn’t get me as much as instru- 
ments somehow. The personality of the singers and the 
meaning of the words get in my way. Between me and 
the music.” 
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Every one began making a great fuss over Simeon, 
coaxing him to play. This annoyed Jeffrey who liked 
Pan’s gruff virility and thought Simeon raved too 
much. , . . Simeon walked toward the piano, chafing his 
hands to warm them and scattering words like bouncing 
pebbles right and left. Smiling fatuously, Jeffrey thought. 
Said Simeon: “It’s perfectly charming of you all to ask 
me to play but I simply know I shall mess it!’ Jeffrey 
sneered to himself. Simeon fussed at the piano stooi like 
a finicky girl in a high-school performance. Simeon sat 
down, elaborately arranging his cuffs and coat tails. Some | 
one must open the top of the piano... they simply 
must. Jeffrey with difficulty suppressed a desire to snort 
aloud. 

Suddenly Simeon’s little hands flashed along the keys. 
Three crashing chords like the trumpets of resurrection, 
as though earth’s myriad dead had heard and now stirred 
mightily from their sleep. . . . Then the piano and the 
little man were forgotten. There was no instrument, no 
percussion of hammer upon string, only a flooding foun- 
tain of music that poured out upon itself until the room 
was deluged. Amarch. . . . Titan feet, thunderous upon 
the road to war. The giants are moving to the battle- 
place, breasting the clouds. Before their doom-dark faces 
flap strength and glory and splendour like eagles scream- 
ing. Now they shout out their battle-cry. Again! And 
the Olympians hear and tremble. . . . Music out of a 
mighty soul, tuned to magnificence. The face of the little 
man at the piano flushes faintly and his breath comes 
quicker. On and on he plays, moving from melody to 
melody. There is no pause, no hesitation. Marches and 
pastorales, sonatas, simple old songs, familiar things, and 
strange bursts of music that Jeffrey hears incredulously 
for the first time. Uneasy, tense things like the wolf 
straining at his tether in Asgard. 

Chopin’s D-flat Prelude. A tragedy in music. A cruel 
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flood of sound to break the heart. On, on it runs, bitter 
and inexorable, long as an unhappy life. Through it and 
among it cries one dreadful note like an old sorrow that 
cannot be forgotten. A secret agony, an overwhelming 
vice that poisons the joy of being. The one vital continu- 
ous thing in the composition, like a trickle of brackish 
water through a fen. Snatches of happiness dance out 
timidly sometimes. Then again terribly, the single note 
beating, beating, as though it must topple the brain to mad- 
ness. Once or twice it stops and the melody flashes to 
beauty; it cries out in martial resolution; but the evilly 
bitter note cannot be lost. It is a demon that will not be 
cast out. On, on, on it goes, like heavy blows upon the 
brazen heart of amonster. The loud pulse of a dying god. 
Grivon, onjion...). 

“Oh, God! Stop—stop! I can’t stand any more 
Jeffrey whispers to himself. ‘For God’s sake, stop or 
I'll scream.’ . . . On, on, on, on, on. 


8 


After an interlude of rest the marvellous small hands 
begin again. At the first bar Pan leans toward Jeffrey. 
“The Waldstein Sonata,” he whispers delightedly. 

“T’ve read of it,” says Jeffrey. 

Now the fountain leaps up anew in pride and power. 
In Jeffrey’s mind the lines cry strongly, almost as though 
a man’s voice had shouted them. . . . 


” 
! 


“Fear death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The must in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place... .” 


Courage that scorns all else in the world. . . . 

Are you worn and sick and weary? In your hour of 
most need has the strength of your body failed you? 
Does the world drag you naked at its chariot-tail? Is all 
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taken from you that you called precious? Is all gone 
from you that you held dear? Is your pride bowed down? 
Is hope dead? Remains there to you only bitterness and 
hunger and fear out of all the proud things of your 
youth? Is friendship but a hope? Is love a dream that 
ends? Is beauty a vision ever-fading? 

Laugh then and rejoice. Stand up against the storm, 
shouting your rallying cry into the teeth of the hurricane. 
You are broken and torn apart and tattered, so the wind 
blows through you and the sun beats into you. Therefore 
be glad. You area man. You can mock at all the powers 
that leap upon you to overthrow you. Your will stands, 
a rod of white steel among the rags of your bewildered 
flesh. Exult then; for now and only now may you taste 
the pungent draught of courage with thirsty lips. Drink 
the cup down. There is no flinching or despair. You 
are more free than thought of the shackles of destiny. 
You are mightier than all the puny stars that spin obedi- 
ently down their ordered ways. You are peerless among 
created things, free to say Ay or Nay in any amaze- 
ment. You are become as a god. 

Courage! The music roars through the soul like a lion, 
driving little whimpering things before it. . . . Beauty, 
beauty and courage like a white avalanche. .. . With 
Peter and James and John on Mount Tabor I have seen 
the face of God. 

Jeffrey’s heart is purged. He is new-born again in 
strength. He rises like Lazarus, stripping off the cere- 
ments of the dead months that have bound him. “TI will 
do great things! God, I promise I will do great things. 
.. . TI will shake the world!’ Tears tumble down his 
cheeksinye ss 

Simeon leans away from the key-board, his forehead 
bright with sweat. Simeon speaks in his over-inflected 
voice. “Iam simply exhausted!’ he says. 

“Lord!” says Jeffrey. “I’m exhausted, myself!” 
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Mrs. Doc told him he was to sleep in his old room .. . 
really the old one, that had been his when he had first 
tome to the school. To have remembered that! ... 
Toward two o'clock the Doctor’s guests wandered off to 
their respective quarters. Jeffrey went to his room with 
a pleasant. feeling of familiarity. Utterly unchanged the 
room seemed. The neat iron bed to the left and, in the 
usual corner, the white bureau with the square mirror. 
Two white chairs and a towel rack in their proper places, 
a little rug beside the bed and another in front of the 
bureau; the large table-desk with book-racks at the ends 
and a green blotter held down with brass thumb-tacks. * 
Prim net curtains on the window. All was as he had left 
it yesterday ... six tumultuous years ago. ... But 
there was a little difference. The boy that used Jeffrey’s 
room during the school term had changed the pictures. A 
violent football poster had replaced Jeffrey’s lonely wolf 
gazing down at the silent Russian farm. Instead of Jef- 
frey’s Watch by Rembrandt there was a cluster of college 
pennants. The photographs on the bureau too were 
seranve..*. 

Jeffrey went to the window. The snow had stopped 
and the moon was shining; the wind still howled down 
from the north and rioted along the hills, tossing wavering 
banners of snow to the sky as it passed. Cold and very 
bright under the moon, The austere beauty of an angry 
_ Diana. 

“What an evening!’ he exclaimed. “That music! 
Why, I never heard any real music before to-night. That 
music. ... Lord! I feel as though I’d got religion or 
something. . . . What an evening! Well, I’m over that 
business. Inez and all that business. Woofing around 
like an ass. Rotten business. I was nearly off my 
head. . . . Funny I always run into that Converse kid 
when I’m feeling particularly low. Wonder what she 
thought when I dodged her. . . . Nice kid. . . . What 
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an evening! Here I am exactly where I started six years 
ago. No progress made. No growth. Well, at least 
I’ve found that out. . . . Have to get to work when I 
go back to town. I’ve acted like a spoiled kid too long. 
A spoiled kid of twenty-five. Got to get to work... . 
I'll do something big too. Because I can, you know. I’ve 
got the stuff. Damn it, I can write poetry.” ... 

_ In bed he lay on his back for a while, waiting for sleep, 
with his hands locked under his head. But his mind 
was not ready for sleep. It ground on, examining itself. 
Finally he put his hands over his eyes to shut out the. 
familiar patch of moonlight near his window. 

“T’ll need a hand, God. I'll need a lot of help. I go 
off the handle so easily . . . woofing! Help me to act 
like a man and to write poetry—great poetry... .” 
Drowsiness came. ‘‘For I would sing Thee canticles upon 
the harp; I would raise my voice up to praise the glory 
of Thy works. Harken unto me, O Lord, and hear my 
cry. ... Out of the depths . . . de profundis clamavi. 
Lord, hear my voice. Let Thine ear be attentive to 
the voice of my supplication. If Thou, O Lord, wilt 
mark iniquities: Lord, who shall stand it? ... From 
the morning watch even until night... . That music! 
Courage! . . . The old ways dead. . . . What could she 
have thought when I dodged her? ... Joan Con- 
verse. . . . I must look her up. Nice little kid... .” 


IO 


The Doctor: “Every one’s going, Jeffrey, but that’s 
no reason you ought to go. You're looking tired. Why 
don’t you stay around here and rest up a bit for a few 
days? ... Td like to get acquainted with you again.” 

“Thank you, Doctor, I think I will. I’ve begun to feel 
picked up already in this air.” . 


For five days he rested and grew strong, tramping all 
afternoon through the deep snow on the hills with the 
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cold air burning in his lungs; sleeping ten hours at a 
stretch and waking with difficulty even then; eating hero- 
ically, to the amusement of Mrs. Doc, who said he hadn’t 
changed a bit in six years. In the evening after dinner 
came a long talk over cigars in the Doctor’s study, with 
the familiar sneering de Medici brothers looking down 
as ever from the bookcase. Later they would adjourn 
to pajamas in the Doetor’s bed-room where they con- 
tinued their talk until pipes went out and yawns began. 
Literature and education. . . . 

“This book of yours, Jeffrey—what is it about?” 

“I’m not sure I know myself, Doctor. It will be out 
before long. Maybe it’s out now for all I know... . 
It’s about army life mostly and what I took to be the 
meaning of army life. The things that lie behind it. Its 
poison of immorally false idealism, its stupid-man’s stand- 
ards. Its hypocrisy too. Sort of a long-winded razz on 
Amurricainism, with a u and a rolling r. I’m afraid 
it will be pretty childish but I honestly forget a lot of it 
myself. I'll be surprised at parts of it myself, probably, 
when it comes out.” 

“You young fellows always have to be smashing into 
something, don’t you? Personally, I think the books 
that are going to last are the ones that stand of themselves 
on a basis of truth and beauty. Not the ones that are 
written for or against a thing or a condition that may 
pass .. . because of something. If the book is success- 
ful and kills the thing it is written against, why it auto- 
matically kills itself too, kills its own excuse for being. 
For instance, who reads Hudibras and that thing by 
Lylv—what do you call ’em—now ?” 

“Well, I didn’t exactly expect to write anything really 
permanent, Doctor. I’m not sure I have it in me. I had 
to get Squads Right About out of my system—that’s its 
name, Squads Right About. Good, don’t you think? . . 

I had to get that done with. But if I have luck and the 
thing happens to go, I’m hoping to have enough reputa- 
tion to be able to sell what I really would enjoy writing. 
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You see I have long nourished a darkly secret and prob- 
ably a mad ambition to write a sort of American Jean 
Christophe. (I’m saving that up for middle life though 
so I can give myself half a chance.) And I want to write 
one great poem. A mixture of Grantchester and the Ode 
to Autumn and that thing about rivers by Squire... .” 

The Doctor laughed. ‘‘You’ve got a big job ahead. 
Jeffrey. . . . But this book of yours. I suppose it’s very 
modern and all that sort of thing. Do you think it will 
shock my middle-aged ideas, Jeffrey?” 

“T’m afraid it will in parts. It’s rather frank—of neces- 
sity since it deals largely with single men in barracks. 
But it isn’t written from a loose point of view. I don’t 
think you'll find any immorality in it.” 

“T suppose we can be thankful for that anyway. But 
I think most of you young writers go too far—unneces- 
sarily far—as a general thing. A gentleman likes to read 
what a gentleman writes, just as he likes to talk with a 
gentleman. And some of these modern fellows—why 
you'd kick ’em out of your house if they began talking 
the way they write. I suppose it’s all very well to be 
frank and realistic up to a certain point but why drag 
things in by the ears? Dirty unpleasant things. Isn't it 
bad art to be repulsive? (There’s so much talk now-a- 
days of art with a capital A.) Can’t a writer imply 
those things, as Thackeray did? . . . This fellow Bar- 
busseli, 4: .” 

“Oh, well, Doctor! After all, Barbusse wasn’t an artist 
but a propagandist and you know Thackeray used to com- 
plain of being bound down by conventions.” 

: “Yes. but he did respect those conventions, Jef- 
-\ 


rE 


One afternoon the Doctor took Jeffrey for a ride over: 
the snowy hills in his car, It was a new car, larger and 
more substantial than the little hump-backed thing the 
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Doctor had driven six years before. It averaged ten 
miles an hour better than the old one, a circumstance 
which Jeffrey heartily deplored before they had been five 
minutes on the road, ‘Thirty miles an hour over icy 
thank-you-ma’ams and around precipitous corners is bad 
enough,” he thought, “but a mean speed of forty miles 
an hour on these roads is tempting providence.” But the 
Doctor seemed-so cheerfully unworried by the future, and 
the snow banks on either side of the road looked so 
pleasantly soft that Jeffrey gave over clutching things at 
every turn of the serpentine road and breathing aspira- 
tions to his patron saint. He began looking about him 
with some pleasure. . . . This was the country he knew, 
the old country he loved. A flight of juncos spun and 
pancaked across the distant background of a slate blue 
hill of pines ; the near weeds were fox red above the snow. 

Whenever the Doctor spoke he turned his head and 
looked Jeffrey full in the eye. Jeffrey liked to hear the 
Doctor talk but he also had ideas about the proper place 
for his chauffeur’s eyes. 

“Ever heard of Pedro Vendez?” 

“No,” said Jeffrey. “My God!” The car craftily and 
quite without the Doctor’s assistance dodged around a 
corner, avoiding a fallen branch in the road. 

“Vendez is an artist. Spanish or Spanish descent. In- 
teresting fellow. How would you like to drop in on him? 
His studio is up this road a bit.” 

“T’d love—look out!—to,” said Jeffrey with his heart 
in his mouth. The car instinctively avoided a patch of 
ice, turned a sharp corner and dashed over a little bridge 
that was just wide enough to let it pass. 

“We'll drop in on him then,” said the Doctor. “I hope 
he’s at home.” 


I2 


The artist’s house was a pretty little bungalow place, 
perched on a hillside among a group of old cedars that 
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looked as though they had been destined from the begin- 
ning of time to grow as they did around this particular 
house. 

In spite of his name Pedro Vendez was a surprisingly 
American-looking person. A businesslike American per- 
son. Perhaps a slight superabundance of hair hinted at 
his profession but it was not until he became excitedly 
absorbed in a subject that his temperament was really 
apparent, Then his eyes shone and danced and his hands 
grew conversational. A slight accent came to his speech 
and his hair seemed marvellously to grow twice as long 
as it had been, sinking back into his skull when his in- 
terest had passed. His wife was, to Jeffrey at least, 
typically English, even to the extent of being called plain 
Mary. She was like one of those capable and intelligent 
and pleasing-looking women in a novel by Wells and, 
like most English people, she had a great deal of cultured 
humour in her speech. 

Then there was the daughter. A grave little girl of 
seven or eight with sorrowful dark eyes and at least five 
amazingly long curls spaced evenly all around her head. 
She addressed her parents seriously and easily as ‘““Pedro” 
and “Mary.” They called her “Nina.” 

Nina was forever dragging something after her. First 
she came in trailing a broom. ‘Mary, shall the gentle- 
men not remove the snow from their overshoes before 
tramping it into Pedro’s studio?” 

“Nina!” cried Pedro in amazement and delight, as 
though the little girl’s question marked a new epoch in 
child intelligence. Indeed, whenever she said anything, 
Pedro was apt to cry “Nina!” in amazement and delight. 
When he spoke to her his voice would drop an octave, 
and the purring Spanish would roll off his tongue, caress- 
ing each word. Carefully tender, dwelling upon the first 
syllable of the child’s name. “Oooo! Neeen-ya!? Then 
“Caramba athibethtoth quovadis eembodas!”’ or something 
about as intelligible, and Nina would answer in equally 
fluent piping purring polysyllables. Or sometimes, to her 
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father’s incredulous delight, she broke into surprising 
American English. 

Nina departed pensively with the broom and appeared 
presently hauling a disconsolate kitten on a clothes line, 
whereupon her father was reduced to Spanish again. 
Finally she came in with a bowl of soapsuds and a sheaf 
of clay pipes in her little fist. 

“Nina!” cried the father, verbally caressing her again. 
Then he turned to Jeffrey and the Doctor appealingly. 
“Shall we blow bubbles? Nina is so fond of blowing 
bubbles.” Jeffrey was fond of it himself. It was like 
creating magically beautiful works of art, thousands in a 
single day. And he hadn’t done it in years. 

Even Mary took a pipe, though she remarked, “‘This is 
the end of the floors!” as she did so. Obviously she blew 
only to oblige the company. The Doctor retired to a 
corner and blew entirely for his own delight. Moderate 
sized, moderately decorative bubbles. A standard product 
about the size of a cantaloupe that lasted for a long time 
on the carpet. But Pedro and Jeffrey knelt at opposite 
ends of the same rug and blew competitively, producing 
ponderous iridescent bellying short-lived bubbles and 
taking personal credit for the colours in them. The thin 
greens and blues and reds and the ultimate purple andi 
turquoise just before the bubbles burst. They blew to 
the verge of apoplexy, scowling at each other across their 
pipes, and said, “Mm-mm,” which meant, “Look at 
mine!” Jeffrey won the competition because Nina helped 
him. After tearful and cyclonic attempts and failures, 
she would finally manage to produce a bubble of her own 
sometimes, a tough grey little bubble no bigger than a 
crab-apple. Then she would shriek with delight and pour 
Spanish into her father’s ears. It obviously broke Pedro’s 
heart to take his lips from his own pipe and let Jeffrey’s 
swaying monster surpass his, but he never failed to turn 
and open his eyes in huge amazement and say ‘‘Ooo, 
Nina!’ whenever the child waved her poor little bubble, 
screaming, “Pedro! For the love of God! Look—look!” 
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At last even bubbles must grow monotonous. 

“Nina, will you put the pipes away for Pedro?’ And 
when the child had gone as gravely as a little nun he 
turned to Jeffrey and the Doctor with a shy smile. ‘‘Per- 
haps you would care to see one or two of my—other 
bubbles ?” 

He led his guests into a high bright studio that made 
up nearly half of the little house, a bare room finished in 
grey plaster, empty but for easels and a single palette and 
jars of brushes and little mysterious cans and boxes. On 
a window sill was a line of milk bottles with sprays of 
holly and bittersweet and mountain laurel, evidently chosen 
for the colours they might suggest. 

Immediately Pedro entered the studio, his hands and 
eyes leaped to life and his hair poured out of his skull 
in a tempestuous cataract. He moved briskly about with 
a dominating assurance. “These artists,” Jeffrey thought. 
“As soon as they come into the presence of their art they 
grow infinitely bigger. They seem to leave off being just 
ordinary people. Like giants they make you feel little 
and footling.” 

“These two,” said Pedro, with a gesture to a pair of 
huge lunette panels, “are the first of a series I’m doing 
for a library in Massachusetts. This one is only blocked 
out roughly so far but this here is nearly finished. Look! 
Do you see the bittersweet in the boy’s costume? And 
the old man’s face; see the wonder and attention there! 
That’s fine, isn’t it?’ Life, and meaning, and beauty of 
form. The finished picture glowed with colour. A room 
in an Arabian house, cool and luxurious with cushions and 
scattered roses, withdrawn from the oppressive sun that 
beat upon the white city roofs outside the unglazed win- 
dow. Arabian storytellers are entertaining a traveller 
from France, a troubadour that has come with his squire 
and his sword and his lute to learn the marvellous legends 
of the east. As he listens, empty-eyed, his fingers hover 
above the strings of his instrument and his lips form 
sonorous periods in the Provengal that he will carry later 
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back to Europe with him. There is a dream upon his face: 
the voices of other men singing his words forever; his 
name glorious and remembered wherever there are courts 
of love. 

“This is the panel of the troubadours,” says Pedro, ‘“‘one 
of a:series of twelve in which I have tried to roughly 
outline the history of the world’s literature. . . . Oh, I 
hope you like that bittersweet page in his rust red cloak 
and tawny orange hose! . . . Would you care to see the 
studies for the other pictures?” 

Tiny jewel-like miniatures of the great panels, marked 
off into squares with silk threads. . . . Homer and the 
fégean. Oh, the blue below the little fisher huts! The 
ship of fateful Helen with a hundred princes tugging at 
the sweeps, and cloudy Troy toppling into ruin. . . . Bit- 
ter and disconsolate Dante, mad with the memory of 
Beatrice, wanders in a land that is not Florence, with 
Heaven and Hell upon his face. . . . Shakespeare scrib- 
bling at a cluttered table in a cottage kitchen. Outside, 
beyond the shadow of the thatch, is the wide Avon with 
its willows and Anne Hathaway feeding a flock of Strat- 
ford geese in the sun. But here in the cottage, forgetting 
other businesses, sits the master reading his work over. 
Now he smiles at something he has written; with his 
tongue in his cheek. What line has brought irony into 
fuseorey eyese ... What... . 

And the imperial votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free, 
or is it, The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling? 

That will please the little fellows in the court, won’t it? 
And here’s a dig for the followers of poor Kit; only 
they’ll never understand it... . 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon. .. . 
. . . With his tongue in his cheek. 

And here’s Dan Chaucer! “Hello, Geoffrey!” Your 
heart warms to him. He is like Peter Singer, . . . with 
a crisp grey beard to be sure, and perhaps a little leaner 
and a trace more saddened with thought; but kind and 
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merry and full of friendship. . . . Gentle Geoffrey. A 
namesake. A proud name, Geoffrey ... Jeffrey! ... 
And here he is, leaning toward you with his eyes on your 
face, delighted with his own story and his hotch-potch of 
ill-assorted people. Behind him they troop along in the 
April sun, war-horse and palfry and sumpter and the rake- 
lean nag of the Clerk from Oxford town. Back of them, 
lingeringly left by the Miller, is the ale-stake of the 
Tabard and before them, still under the horizon, the tall 
spires of Canterbury and the holy bones of the blissful 
martyr. The knight has turned in his saddle. It is his 
lot to tell the first tale. Simply and courteously he begins 
to speak. . . . Tell us, Geoffrey, which of your pilgrims 
do you yourself like most, your knight or your pardoner 
or your miller or your poor parson . . . or is it gentle 
Alice in her scarlet hose? Tell us, Geoffrey! ... But 
he only smiles out of the picture while the pageant ambles 
Onis HA 
Others and others. Pictures that greeted Jeffrey with 
the faces of old friends. Some only vaguely familiar. 
... This Pedro, where had he learned these things? 
Must a man know all arts to practise one? . . . “I think 
his stuff is very nearly great!’ Jeffrey says. “But of 
course I’m not a judge of painting.” ... 


13 


The Doctor over the evening cigar: 

“What are you thinking about Jeffrey?” 

“I was just telling myself how entirely worth while it 
is to do the sort of things that Pedro and Humphries 
and Pan (what’s his name, anyway?) are doing. Making 
beautiful things. Ifa person can do that what difference 
could anything else possibly make? If you were filled 
with your art nothing at all could hurt you. Even annoy 
YOu. cess 

tg thou and do likewise!” said the Doctor with a 
smile. 


I] 
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EFFREY carried a sheaf of newspapers aboard the 
train with him to fortify himself against the tedium 

of the trip to New York. The Sphere and The Consul 
and The Trumpet. The Trumpet was, as usual, boring, 
being crammed full of the bare bones of facts in deadly 
detail. Page after page of financial and shipping news. 
The Sphere, no matter what its defects might be, was 
always amusing anyway, scattered with slangy human in- 
terest stories. Even the news articles were more than 
ordinarily well written and entertaining. And of course, 
there was the comic strip, Slim and Ham, the Damon 
and Pythias of the cartoon world. This morning their 
troubles (depicted against a background of trees like 
feather dusters, tables like lampshades, and a haze of 
question marks) arose from an unworthy suspicion in 
Ham’s mind. Ham had been away for a week, having 
left his dog Fido, a mournful Mexican hairless, in charge 
of Slim. He had also left a pound of meat for the dog. 
Ham had a vivid vision—in a cloud that grew out of his 
rakish silk hat—that Slim had eaten the pound of meat 
instead of feeding Fido with it. Slim repelled the suspi- 
cion with scorn and put the melancholy Fido on a scales 
which registered exactly one pound. “There!” says Slim. 
“One pound.” ... “Yes,” says Ham with a Gallic ges- 
ture, “but WHERE’S THE DOG?” Exit Slim back- 
wards, head first and with two black eyes, pursued by a 
swarm of question marks that originate in Ham’s silk hat. 
Jeffrey who never wearied of Ham and Slim burst 
into a laugh that startled Mae one in the seats near him. 
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Now for The Consul. The only thing worth reading 

in The Consul was Howard Browne’s column . 
“HOW ABOUT IT?” 

“It has always been our contention that we are not the 
spineless worm anti-vice people try to make us out. In 
the past we have always comforted ourself by this con- 
viction, being certain that we could give up gaming and 
cigarettes whenever we really felt like it. But yesterday 
we came across a magazine advertisement that roused 
everything in our nature that is strong and Jeonine. It 
was a picture of a young man with a chin, who pointed 
right at us and looked us coldly in the eye. “You area 
victim of your habits!’ he said. ‘You are a drunkard, a , 
cigarette addict,’ and then he went on to tell everything 
else he knew about us. We don’t know who has been 
giving us away but the idea that we couldn’t help being 
that way infuriated us. So last night instead of sitting 
in on a little quarter ante we just clenched our teeth and 
stayed home. 

“As it turned out we were glad we did. Among the 
stack of books we ought to have reviewed long ago we 
came across a wartime novel called Squads Right About 
by a fellow called Jeffrey Dwyer. . . .” 

“My God! It’s out!” Jeffrey whispered. “He’s going 
to review it! My God!” His hands shook and his eyes 
found no meaning in the words until he began reading 
slowly, making a great effort not to look ahead. ... 

“. . . This was a new name to us so we put on the 
deerstalker hat and did a little sleuthing. It turned out 
that this Jeffrey Dwyer is a recent graduate of that for- 
merly famous Yale College in New Haven. This enraged 
us because we found most of the book enormously good, 
although certain parts struck us as being just about as bad 
as anything Yale has turned out in recent years, football 
generalship included. 

“Squads Right About is a series of anecdotes and im- 
pressions intended to prove that war and the army and 
things in general are all wrong. We did not find the 
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book altogether convincing, but we were forced to admit 
the whole thing is put forcefully and with imagination. 
Dwyer has a gift for turning a phrase, and many of his 
disconnected paragraphs come at you like an explosive 
shell. Unfortunately, a large proportion of the shells 
are duds. They seemed to have no place in the book and 
were often spoiled by strained metaphors. ‘The stars 
were round and dull as turnips,’ for instance, struck us 
as being ever so little far-fetched. 

“What we liked most about the book though was the 
amazing supply of scorn the author has at his disposal. 
Whenever he has nothing better to do he just squares off 
and scorns something till he is out of breath. And he 
has a good wind. We have decided to keep Squads Right 
About out of H. 3rd’s hands just as long as we possibly 
can. He might catch the impulse, and if he begins to 
look around for something to scorn at, we have a feeling 
that our place will be anywhere but in the home. 

“Speaking of places, we don’t think blank verse has 
any place in a novel, especially the way Mr. Dwyer used 
it, printed as prose. We alsc object to his use of italics 
which he employs almost as stage directions. We thought 
it insulted our intelligence. Also, we like most sentences 
to have verbs in them, and in Squads Right About there 
is no more than one verb to every two and a half sen- 
tences. But on the whole, we liked the book and formally 
put it on our list. It is unformed and obviously the work 
of a young man, but we expect to hear more of this Jeffrey 
Dwyer. He has genius. : 

“We ought to get over using unqualified words like 
genius. The danger of it is that... .” 

“My God! It will sell!” says Jeffrey, and proceeds to 
tear out the review and fold it up and put it in his pocket. 
At once it comes out again and is unfolded and re-read. 
Then back again . . . in and out, twenty times. 

“How does he do a review like that? It’s fair and 
pretty accurate but I know he couldn’t have given me 
more than a cigarette’s worth of time. He would have 
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made more of the central theme if he had. . . . But he’s 
got my style down. And how in hell did he spot that 
piece of blank verse out of the whole book? He wasn’t 
sure it was the only one . . . didn’t commit himself. . . . 
He lets his ability carry his sloppy writing along... 
too bad, too. He’s got a lot more stuff than almost any 
one in the business, but he runs on like a maiden aunt. 
Laziness and too much success. . . .” 


2 


By the end of the week his new writer’s small first 
edition had been sold out, and Jeffrey roamed the streets 
of New York with his heart overflowing with the glory 
of public success and his mind milling with plans for new 
work, . . . First he would dig up all his poems and go 
over them to choose fifty or sixty for a book. He hada 
trunk half full of them somewhere, in neat typed bundles, 
on loose sheets in ink, scraps and fragments in pencil, 
some of them on envelopes and wrapping paper. Then 
he would begin his novel, a tragi-comic exposition of the 
condition of most young college graduates. In love with 
rich men’s daughters and poor as church mice themselves. 
Selling bonds. The prospect of affluence at forty when 
youth has gone. The effect of this on three male charac- 
ters, friends. ... 

“It will be a great novel. I'll never do anything but 
my best work. No loafing. No sloppiness. Every phrase 
as nearly perfect as I am able to make it. . . . If only I 
could go to Inez now as I used to promise myself.” . . . 

The lustre of his triumph and his hopes dimmed a little. 


3 


After a morning of work on his fragmentary poems 
Jeffrey left his room in Fifty-fourth street, intending 
to walk down to the Commodore lunch counter for a 
hurried bite to eat and a little exercise. 
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As he turned into Park Avenue he met Duer Larkin, 
a stocky, stupid young man whom Jeffrey had become 
acquainted with at Lorimer’s and other houses. An un- 
educated young man with a foul mouth and grubby 
finger-nails and soiled collars. Duer was familiarly called 
Dewy—a contraction of “The Dewy Lily”’—which was 
a tribute to his vocabulary and his stories that were 
chronically dirty without the excuse of humour. 

So, Jef!’ 

Jeffrey was far from delighted with this encounter be- 
cause he foresaw he would have to lunch with Dewy and 
listen to his anecdotes, but he greeted the fellow as cor- 
dially as he was able. “If I snot him now,” he thought 
with divinely youthful self-consciousness, “he’ll think it’s 
because I’ve got a head over my novel.” So he said, 
“Hello, Dewy,” as pleasantly as he could. 

For a while Dewy was only garrulously obscene, and 
Jeffrey let him talk without interruption. Dewy evidently 
thought the conversation needed to be livened up. 

“Did you hear the big news, Jef?” 

No!’ 

“Big, fat news!” Dewy giggled. “Awful fat news!” 

“What is it?” 

“Fat news—he-he-he . . . guess!” 

“Cant, Dewy.’ 

“Well, Inez Martin is going to have a kid! What do 
you know about that? Some of the fellows that saw 
her say her figure ain’t worth a (Dewyism) right now.” 

Jeffrey came to a stand. He was not angry. He was 
only filled with a loathing pity. Of course Dewy could 
understand nothing but slime. He was no better than a 
nasty monkey really. He was the sort of person that 
would leer if he saw a woman nursing a child and would 
make smutty comments about the Venus of Milo. 

“So long, Dewy,” said Jeffrey. “I’d rather walk alone 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Wha’s a matter?” said Dewy in amazement.... 
Finally he understood. “Say listen, you cheap hack writer, 
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you! Do you mean to tell me you won’t walk with me i 
“Yes, my amiable Dewy, I mean just that.” 
“Say, you (Dewyesque Dewyism), don’t try to high- 

hat me, or you'll get your (Dewyesque) face kicked off, 

you (Dewyistically Dewyesque Dewyism) !” 

“Avaunt, Dewy. Likewise aroint thee or I shall be 
forced to drop you down some yawning sewer, Duer, and 
urge you to gambol and disport yourself in your natural 
element.’ Jeffrey smiled in a gently superior way calcu- 
lated to insult, and spoke with a slight English accent cal- 
culated to enrage any one who thinks, or who thinks you 
think, he is your inferior. Dewy flushed dull red and 
his eyes squinted. 

“T’d like to see you try!” he said. Jeffrey still smiled. 
... I'd like to see you try. . . . That was a quotation 
from something. . . . I’d like to see thee try! Yes! The 
country-boy in Master Skylark had said that. His name 
was Hodge . . . Hodge. 

Jeffrey still smiled in his exasperatingly superior and 
aloof manner. ‘‘Hodge!” he said. 

Dewy flushed even deeper red. The word had stung, 
it so exactly summed up Jeffrey’s sneering attitude to- 
ward him. 

“You be careful what you call me!” he squeaked. 

“Hodge!” said Jeffrey. 

Then a surprising thing happened. Dewy slapped him 
across the mouth and stepped back. Jeffrey’s hand went 
to his mouth. He stared at Dewy with startled eyes. 
His mouth stung. People were beginning to look back 
as they passed. . . . What was a man to do in a case 
like this? Take the blow? Fight heve in the open street 
with Hodge? What to do. 

Dewy answered his question for him. “If you’re 
yeller,” he said, “you'll scrap where the cops will be sure 
to stop it and pinch me ’cause I started it. If you got 
any guts you'll come along with me. I know a little A. C. 
where we can go and fight this out until one of us apol- 
ogises,”” 
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“T have no particular desire to fight you, Ho—Dewy.” 

Dewy’s flushed face grew vindicative. 

“Well, Ihave! See? Ihave! I ain’t goin’ to let you 
get away bawlin’ me out. You got to fight until I get 
satisfaction. See?” 

“Suppose I refuse to fight you? ... I came out to 
Per iench.” srs 

“Then Pll take care that every one you ever knew finds 
out you took a slap in the face; and every time I meet 
you again I'll slap your face again and kick you out 
before your friends so they'll know you're a yellow 
(Dewyism).” 

Jeffrey had never entertained the idea that he might be 
yellow. Now he knew only that he disliked the prospect 
of physical contact with Dewy. He was annoyed that 
this stupid animal should be so gratuitously pugnacious. 
He had no time for this sort of thing. He wanted to get 
lunch and go back to his poems. He did not want to 
punch Dewy. Certainly he did not want Dewy to punch 
him. . . . Dewy was a strong-looking creature and he 
was not in good shape physically. He knew nothing what- 
ever about boxing. Dewy might hurt him... rather 
nastily. . . . The blood came to his face. Was he afraid? 
Meller?’ s0k* s 

“So you'd shame me in public. You don’t leave me 
much choice, do you, Dewy?” 

fa lesays Btdon’tley.”, After vthat! s. . Are) (you 
comin’ ?” 

prestan?,oHodge.”? 

“You'll get over callin’ me that, you (Dewyism) !” said 
Dewy, leading the way. Jeffrey followed in helpless be- 
wilderment. When they had gone some blocks in silence 
he spoke. 

“Took here, Dewy. This is kiddish, It’s ridicu- 
lous! . . . Grown men fighting with their fists! It’s in- 
sane!” 

Dewy turned with a venomous sneer. 

“Gettin’ scared?” 
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“Hodge!” said Jeffrey, and the old football nausea 
gripped his stomach coldly for the first time in years. 


4 


The attendants in Dewy’s little A. C. were patently ex- 
pugilists. They greeted Dewy with familiarity and enthu- 
siasm and Jeffrey realised that Dewy must be a constant 
frequenter of the place. Probably a skilled boxer, since 
the pugilistic gentlemen were so friendly to him. “I 
haven’t achance. It isn’t fair!” he thought. Then aloud: 
“Look here, Dewy, I don’t know a thing about box- 
ine Nase” 

Dewy sneered again. 

Dewy was a coward. He wanted to hurt a man that 
was virtually unarmed against him. A dirty-mouthed 
bullying coward... . 

The pugilistic attendants brought tights and sneakers 
for them both. Then two pairs of boxing gloves ap- 
peared. 

. . . beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, 
Bear’t that th’ opposed may beware of thee. 


eco opportunistic old ass, Polonius, but— 
qwellatihin. 

“This is to be without gloves, Hodge,” he said. 
“Since you insist, you are in for a fight, not a boxing 
match.” .. . “God! What a fool I am!” he thought. 

Dewy looked startled. 

“You can’t fight here without gloves, Mister,” said one 
of the pugilistic attendants.”’ “Against the rools.” 

“I won't fight with them, that’s sure.” ... A good 
bluff and a good escape. . . . But the other attendant was 
speaking. “We c’d take ’em down to one of the squash 


arabe No one ain’t gonna blow in at this time o’ 
aye ae 
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Jeffrey found himself in a dustily dim squash court, 
crouching opposite Hodge, in the conventional boxing 
position. It was a sort of satisfaction to know that this 
way he looked every bit as terrible as Hodge did, crouch- 
ing with his guard up, watchful and scowling a little. . . . 

Then, surprisingly, Hodge hit him. A resounding blow 
over the eye. It dazed him a little but he hardly felt 
the pain, A warm trickle ran down his cheek and he put 
his fingers up. They came away red. Blood. ... Then 
Hodge hit him again, exactly on the same spot. That 
hurt like the devil. . . . He punched at Hodge but his 
blows seemed to lack power and direction. Hodge parried 
them quite easily. Jeffrey’s arms snapped out foolishly 
to their full length without touching Hodge. They 
seemed to have no strength or stiffness in them. It was 
as though his arms were only limp strings and his fists 
were brought up at the end of them with a painful jerk 
when he punched. Once his knuckles brushed Hodge’s 
belly. . . . Hodge hit him again. Onthe mouth. Jeffrey 
spat and suddenly began panting heavily. He hated to 
be hit in the face. It hurt and dazed him. Hodge hit 
him again—twice. A neat right-left to the sides of the 
BEAR. 546 

He hadn’t hit Hodge once yet and Hodge hit him when- 
ever he felt like it. On the mouth, on the nose, on the 
cut over his eye, making it bigger. And all he could do 
was to stand there panting and taking Hodge’s blows, 
with his useless hands in front of him. Panting and 
snapping his loose arms out. . . . Hodge’s face was white 
and his little eyes gleamed. He was sneering. ... An 
ugly venomous sneer. 

“Do you apologise? . . .” If his arms were only of 
some use! 

“Hodge!” 

Crack—crack. Mouth and eye. — 

“Then,” said Hodge, “you'll get this until you do.” 
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Crack—crack. ‘The blows sounded loud in Jeffrey’s 
ears. 

Hodge was being careful not to hit him too hard. 
Hodge intended to beat him up and play with him and 
hurt him as much as he could. He was going to keep it 
up until Jeffrey fainted with exhaustion. . . . But Hodge 
would be very careful not to knock him out. That would 
be a kindness. . . . Jeffrey looked at Hodge’s face and 
knew he would have to stand up under Hodge’s blows 
for hours—unless. . . . His face would be cut and his 
nose broken. Hodge would knock out some of his teeth. 
Pain. Hours and hours of pain that could not be brought 
to an end,—umnless. .. . 

He could say, “Hodge—no, Dewy . . . I’ve showed 
you I’m not yellow but I'd be foolish to stand up to this 
any longer. I’m going to stop—Dewy.” 

He could say, ‘““Dewy, old fellow, aren’t we a pair of 
kids, to be punching each other this way? Ha-ha! Ha- 
ha-ha! A good joke, Dewy! Ha-ha-ha. Let’s be sen- 
sible, Dewy. Let’s stop!” 

He could say, “Hodge, I’m beaten. I apologise, 
Hodge.” 

Crack—crack. Steady and relentless. Crack—crack. 

He had only to say one of these things and the pain 
would stop immediately. He could manage his dignity 
somehow. . . . Wilt thou put incense upon the altar of 
Jupiter? ... No! Nol... The price of his manhood. 
The price of his soul! ... 

Crack—crack. 

He had almost given up! 

Crack—crack. 

This stupid, dirty-mouthed vulgar clod had almost 
beaten him into subjection—crack—crack. . . . For an 
instant his spirit had trailed its white wings in the dust. 
. . . Better death. Slow, torturing death like this . 
crack—crack. . . . He wasa better man than Hodge . 
even physically. And Hodge had dared... . 

Crack—crack. 
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Then rage like a terrible gladness. Rage that would 
support him beyond the ordinary limits of his endurance, 
making every blow he gave or took a delicious shock to 
his throbbing nerves. 

For a moment his eyes were sightless. A burning heat, 
like a blush, swept over his body. . . . Then, as in the 
silver beam of a searchlight, he saw Hodge backed into 
a corner with a white face and scared eyes. Jeffrey felt 
enormously strong. He was hammering the life out of 
Hodge with all the tremendous strength of his tense arms 
and maddened fists. Like kicking a rat to death when you 
have cornered it. . . . Hodge put up his hands to protect 
his face and Jeffrey’s fists leaped against the exposed 
belly. He felt his shoulder blades crush together as he 
drew his arms back. He was proud of his wonderful 
tireless arms. . . . Hodge dropped his hands to protect 
his belly. Hodge’s face was white and Hodge’s jaw hung 
down. Jeffrey’s glorious arms drove his fists toward the 
target. Blood appeared on Hodge’s face. The sweet 
stimulating coppery taste of blood in his nostrils. In— 
in—in—crashed his fists. Hodge’s face was a red disc 
with a dark hole gapping in it. [nm—in—in! . . . Hodge’s 
arms had dropped dangling. Now! To beat out the 
last trace of life. To kill the rat. To hammer and kick 
him to death! . . . His iron-hard fists leap and leap. . . . 
Jeffrey leans toward the red thing that is propped in the 
corner, holding himself off it only by the repeated blows 
of his unwearied arms. ... Right—left. Right—left. 
... Why, this is fun! ... Right—left. Right—left. 
... Therat. The coppery taste of blood... . 

Something had happened There had been a rush and 
a wrench. ... The man that was sitting on his chest 
was saying, ‘Promise to leave him be and you kin git 
up, Mister.” 

SL epromise.’ 2% , 

Jeffrey was gasping for breath as though his lungs 
were convulsed. He strangled with panting sobs. When 
the pugilistic person brought him to the shower room he 


” 
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could only sit on a bench and gasp. “Ahh-oo! Ahh-oo!” 
he heard himself say. He panted, with his hands hanging 
down. There was blood on his hands. Blood on his 
arms. His breast and legs were spattered and streaked 
with blood too. His red blood and Hodge’s red blood. 
But he could only sob for breath. “Ahh-oo! Ahh-oo!’” 
Sometimes the sobbing stopped for a little while but it 
always came back to strangle him. Then he panted like 
a dog that has fits of puffing and shaking long after the 
hunt is over. 

The pugilist fellow was sponging him off and patching 
up the cut over his eye. Finally the fellow gave him a 
bath and dried him gently with a soft towel. All the 
while Jeffrey’s lungs were agonized. “Ahh-oo! Ahh-oo!” 
The pugilist fellow was examining Jeffrey’s hands. It 
seemed as though he touched them almost reverently. 
“Two of ’em gone,” said the pugilist fellow. 

“Two—ahh-oo—of what?” 

“Knuckles. Shoved back on you. Be that way the rest 
of your life. You didn’t ought to of held ’em wrong, 
Mister.” 

Jeffrey looked stupidly at his knuckles. Two of his 
sharp knobby knuckles had disappeared into flat puffs. 
“Ahh-oo!”’? Damn his lungs! 

“Where’s Hodge? You... know, the... other 
fellow?” 

“Spider’s doin’ fur him like I done fur you.” 

After a while Spider came back. Spider was the other 
pugilistic person. He looked at Jeffrey with an expression 
of awe and almost of horror on his battered face. 

“T bin workin’ on his face the best I knew but I can’t 
make nothin’ out of it,” he said. “It’s a case fora M. D.” 
Then he spoke to Jeffrey in a subdued voice. “Say, Mis- 
ter, was you tryin’ to croak him? You kep—yellin’.” 
He seemed to find the word inadequate. “You kep—you 
kep howlin’, sort of.” Still inadequate. ‘All the wild 
you was smackin’ at him, you kep—roarin’!” Ah! The 
word! “Roarin’ at him, you kep! Sort of roarin’ at him 
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all the wild! Roarin’ like... as if you was kine of 
roarin’ 

Jeffrey went to the mirror to comb his hair. His face 
was mottled red and his lips and nose were puffed ridicu- 
lously. Both his eyes were nearly closed. A white patch 
of cotton was stuck above his eye with collodion. Col- 
lodion . . . ether . . . and the coppery smell of blood. 
. . - Suddenly he grinned at his reflection. “Oh, man! 
Oh, man! You berserkin’ hot dog! Say, boy, you can 
fight!’ 

Blister...” 

Spider and the other pugilistic fellow had formed them- 
selves into a committee to wait upon him. The first 
pugilist spoke. “Mister . . . Spider an’ me have decide 
it we would like it if you should let us two learn you 
somethin’ about han’lin’ yer dooks. Spider an’ me have 
decide it maybe you got giffs that away. It wouldn’t cost 
you nothin’ either, Mister. Spider an’ me would sort of 
do it fur the pleasure .. . until we started you off in 
_ the prelims.” 


“Ts it not passing brave to be a king, 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis?” 


In all his life Jeffrey never experienced a higher mo- 
ment of exultation. Then he began panting again. 
“Ah-oo! Ahh-oo!” 


He had beaten up a man, and all because . . . all be- 
cause Inez Martin was going to have a baby. That fel- 
low’s baby! He looked down at his bruised hands. The 
bright memory of Inez was gone as the blood was gone 
from his hands. Remained of both only a faint dis- 

st... . Now, for work again. He mused a moment 
and then he smiled. “How about her? Nice little 
eG i) 3.3 

“Spider, is there a phone in the joint?” ‘ 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Dwyer. Right this way, Mr. Dwyer. 
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In a few moments Spider tip-toed back to the other 
pugilistic gentleman. ‘He’s got a skirt on the line’ cookin’ 
up a date. Guess maybe the fight got his steam up. I 
’member in me own young days, I wasn’t hardly out of 
the ring but my nose’d begin bleedin’, thinkin’ of my 
iu-lu'gitles & 


BOOK six: Lilith: The Enchantment of 
the Centaur 


But ye maun go wi me now, Thomas, 
True Thomas, ye maun go wi me, 
For ye maun serve me seven years, 
Thro’ weel or wae as may chance to be! . « « 


And he saw neither sun nor moon, 
But heard the roaring of the sea. 


Book six: Lilith: The Enchant- 
ment of the Centaur 


I 


HE January thaw had come. Slowly melting snow 
dripped from the eaves outside with a dragging list- 
less rhythm, like a clock ticking hopeless hours. Joan sat 
alone in the living-room, staring out at the sodden land- 
scape and the grey clouds that hung low and motionless 
over the tree tops. She had come here because she wanted 
to be alone and because the heavily-ticking clock in the 
library reminded her that the thing was over now and it 
was scarcely an hour before Ken’s train. But the drip- 
ping eaves ticked too. They were worse than the clock 
almost. A dragging listless rhythm. . .. It was after 
three now and Ken’s train was due at five minutes to 
four. In less than an hour Ken would come into the room 
with an eager question in his eyes and she would say 
"Ves, Ken.” ... 
Her heart was quiet as a house where death has come. 
It had been foolish the way her heart leaped when she 
heard that Inez had run off with that Todd boy. She 
had drawn a great breath and wondered how she had 
ever come to despair so easily. She had said, “Poor Jef- 
frey!’’ but secretly she had been glad because she told her- 
self that she could more than fill Inez’s empty place be- 
cause she really loved him. And she had promised herself 
great things for the day when she should see him next. 
She had drawn a great breath and said, “I nearly gave 
247 
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up!” and “Let me take her foolish place, Jeffrey!” Then 
she had said, ‘“When I see him next. . . .” 

But when she saw him he had looked at her with horror 
in his face and waved her away and left her. He had 
seen her and recognised her; and then, like a blow... . 
horror. He had waved her away and left her staring 
after him. 

Ken had come down the next day. He had said, ““What 
do you think, Joan? Will you ever tell me you are going 
to marry me, Joan?’ And for some foolish reason she 
had put him off again. She had said, “I think so, Ken. 
But not now. Please, not now, Ken. Come down next 
week and I will answer you finally then.” He had kissed 
her hand and his face had shone with happiness. 

In less than an hour he would come into the room with 
an eager question in his eyes. She would say, “Yes, 
Ken,” and that was all there would be. That was her life 
for the coming years. Oh, Jeffrey! ... 

The eaves dripped and the clouds were carved of 
granite. Her heart was quiet as a house where death 
has come. 


2 


The telephone was ringing in the library. Let one of 
the maids answer it. Ringing, ringing. Shrieking for 
attention. Oh, why doesn’t some one answer the horrible 
thing? Shrieking! ... Well, if only for the sake of 
peace. . . . She got up and went into the library. 

“Hello. . .... Helloy . i... Yes.» Yes, this is Mrs; Cons 
verse’s residence, . . .. Who?....). This is she. .... Thig 
is Miss Joan Converse speaking. . . . Yes. Who is this, 
please? .. . Who? . . . Would you—would you mind 
repeating that again very slowly? I’m not sure I under- 
stood. .. . Jef—Jeffrey? Jeffrey Dwyer? . .. Sur- 
prised? Why, of course, I’m surprised. You don’t call 
me up every afternoon. . . . Well, that’s your fault. . . . 
What makes you talk so funny, Jef? ... What?... 


¢ 
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Your mouth! A fight! Oh, are you hurt? . . . Oh, is 
that all? . . . Well, you must be a sight. . . . Yes, I bet 
you are.... Me? Oh, it’s sweet of you to say that, 
Jeffrey. Why the sudden rapture, though, if I may ask? 

mason, youre ferric! . 2°. Wheater. - Oh, * good 
Heavens, no! Not possibly Monday. ... Tuesday? 
Let me think a minute. How about Wednesday, Jef? 

. . Yes—Wednesday. . . . Yes, that would be fine for 
me too. . . . It’s perfectly dear of you to ask me... . 
What time did you say? ... Nine o'clock! What an 
unearthly hour! . .. All day! This is so sudden, Jef- 
frey! Really, I’m quite overcome! . . . Well, if you can 
stand it, I suppose I can. But be on time. I warn you 
I won't wait a single minute! . . . Yes. Well, good-bye, 
Jef—what? . . . Oh, don’t say things like that over the 
telephone! . . . Good-bye, Jef!” 

Joan replaced the receiver on the hook. “J don’t know 
why I didn’t faint!’ she said in amazed tones. “That 
was Jeffrey! And I put him off for two days as though 
_ he wasn’t any one at all. How did Ido it? He said he 
wanted to be with me all day long. He said—oh, he 
shouldw’t have said that over the telephone! Central 
might have been listening!” 

Outside the landscape was ‘tender and peaceful with 
pale dove colours. The dripping eaves tapped and tinkled 
with a promise of spring. In Joan’s heart the rains of 
April laughed for happiness. 


3 


Ken came through the door with an eager question in 
his eyes. “I’m sorry, dear,” said Joan. “I can’t answer 
you to-day either.” 


4 


Tuesday. 
“Mother, I’m going to New York to-morrow to see 
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father.’’ Mrs. Converse’s face tightened disagreeably as 
it always did when Joan spoke of her father. But she 
had long ago given up trying to rule her daughter. 

“Very well, Joan. But why tell me about it? You 
aren’t condescending to ask my permission, are you?” 

“Oh, no! I just wanted to tell you because I won’t be 
back until Thursday. I’m going to a show and I'll stay 
with Dot Nash.” 

“Very well, Joan.”’. ... 


5 


It was Wednesday. She was on her way to meet Jef- 
frey. When the train rolled into the Pennsylvania Station 
he would be there to meet her and carry her off for a 
whole glorious day. A whole day with him, alone. “If 
I can only make him.” .. . 

““Go-and-get-him—go-and-get-him—go-and-get-him,” 
rattled the train. 

“You just wait!” said Joan under her breath. 

“Now or never—now or never—now or never,” rattled 
the train. 

Joan began to feel frightened. Her hands grew cold. 

“Oh, Lord! How do I look?” She knew perfectly 
well she had never looked better, not too dressed up, but 
“shiek and distingwy,” as Mignon used to say. But she 
opened her bag and took out a mirror. “I’m pale!” ... 
Much to the horror of a virtuous matron across the aisle, 
Joan brazenly powdered her nose and chin and gave her 
cheeks a delicate touch with the rouge chamois. ‘That’s 
better, no matter what old Civic Virtue across the way 
may think. I wll look pretty. I will.” She saw her 
reflection tighten its mouth in the mirror. 

“Oh, Lord, I look determined! I mustn’t look deter- 
mined or I'll scare him to death! . . . I’ve got to pretend 


I don’t care at all. Oh, Pll never be able to pretend 
that!’ 
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“Jeffrey Dwyer—Jeffrey Dwyer—Jeffrey Dwyer,” rat- 
tled the train. 


6 


There was Jeffrey’s face bobbing toward her through 
the crowd. He came to her, grinning broadly, and took 
both her hands. She reflected that she had never before 
met any one who could be quite so dazzlingly friendly. 
Altogether friendly. His friendliness was like a wall that 
shut out the possibility of any other emotion. 

“What ho, Joan! Lord, you look old! You’re still 
young enough to be told that without getting insulted, 
aren’t you? What a mean looking get-up! You look like 
our friend Queen Balkis on a virtuous day. . . . Good 
Lord! What’s the bag for? Do we elope? Let’s check 
it and get on our way. I’m here to inform you that we 
are going upon one colossal loop!” 

“First,” said Joan with fine dignity, “I want you to 
apologise.” 

“Lady, I apologise most humbly, I beg your ladyship’s 
forgiveness. Moreover, I purpose firmly nevermore to 
sin. . . . How conventional of you, Joan! Every girl 
I’ve ever met during the last fifty years of my eminently 
respectable career has started just that way... . First I 
want you to apologise. . . . It puts the poor unfortunate 
male in the wrong at once. Under the eternal thumb. ... 
I apologise—but what for?” 

“I suppose you don’t remember how rude you were the 
fast time we met?” 

“Oh, that!’ His face darkened. “You'll have to let 
me off for that, Joan. I—I wasn’t well.” He remained 
silent until he had got rid of her suitcase in the checking 
room. She noticed that there was a new-healed cut over 
his left eye. 

They got a taxi in the steep underground tunnel that 
comes out on Seventh Avenue. 
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“Where to?” said the taxi-driver. Jeffrey looked at 
him in amazement. 

“TI don’t know,” he said. 

“But lissen!’”’ said the driver plaintively, “I don’t know 
either, do 1? Iain’t no mind-reader, am 1? Me, how do 
I know where. .. .” 

“These few precepts in thy memory,” said Jeffery, with 
an airy wave of his hand, “see thou character: Drive 
swiftly but by no means recklessly. Go forward as a | 
general thing but back up occasionally. Modus in rebus. 
Nothing too much. Festina lente. As Mr. Voltaire so 
aptly put it, let us keep to the middle of the garden. Turn 
an occasional corner but remember ’tis unseemly to drive 
in circles. Run down but few traffic cops and no chil- 
dren. I love children and dogs. Give thy thoughts no 
tongue nor stand upon the order of your going, but go! 
At once! Get thee toa nunnery. ... Go!” 

The driver muttered something about going to “the 
foolish house”’ and started his cab. 

Jeffrey turned to Joan. “I’m afraid I let my enthusiasm 
run away with me, asking you to meet me at nine o'clock. 
I’ve got a regular pinochle deck of tickets for after lunch 
but there isn’t a thing stirring in this town until after- 
noon. ... I’m afraid you'll be bored sick.” 

“Well, Pll forgive you for the sake of the enthusiasm,” 
she answered smiling. 

“If we are to proceed on that basis,” he said, ‘“‘you’ll 
have lots to forgive me for!” 

Suddenly his face brightened and he turned to her 
eagerly. 

“Do you like animals? . . . Don’t say you wouldn’t be 
with me if you didn’t. ... I mean real animals with 
trunks and horns and chin-pouches for fish.” 

“The Zoo?” said Joan with a grimace of distaste. 

“Lord no! How bourgeois! Everybody goes to the 
Zoo, 1 was thinking of a place where no one ever goes. 
Acres of quiet rooms where you never meet any one and 
benches to sit on till lunch time. Cases and cases full of 
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all the things you’ve ever heard of and always wanted to 
see. The entrance hall is like a temple dedicated to the 
worship of the stars. Meteorites on beds of polished 
granite, marvellous charts and a model solar system that 
runs by clockwork. Relief maps of the four hemispheres 
to scale, with mountains like wrinkles in an elephant’s hide 
and red lines and flags to show where Peary and Nansen 
and the others went with their dogs. . . . And upstairs 
are the incredible bones of all the dragons that haunted 
the dreams of our ear-twitching ancestors. (I can twitch 
my ears. Look!) You'll see the wonders of the earth 
and the horrors of the sea and the beauties of the air 
and outer space. (You've got to admit this is a good 
line.) The past will be an open book to you. . . . Shall 
we go?” 

SON, yest’ 

“Driver! Driver, in the name of the gods that used 
Stonehenge as a mastodon sty, drive us to the Museum 
of Natural History. Hasten, Zion! MHasten! Central 
Park West. ... And reason with that tarantula-bitten 
cash-register of yours. Twenty cents a block hardly seems 
just... . Joan, they have a tarantula in the Museum, 
modelled of glass. A tremendous hairy thing that could 
roll a man in its mandibles as a garden spider rolls a 
fly . . . make a mummy of him in no time, wrapping 
him up in choking, sticky web, like hawsers that bleed 
glue. It could leap on a bull and pull him down as easily 
as the Javan beach spider—I think they’re Javan— 
snatches sandpipers out of the air. It’s simply beautiful! 
. . . And they have a giant mosquito too, with sea-urchins 
for eyes. He could drain your heart as quickly as a man 
sucks an orange. Imagine how he would beat off after his 
feast, Joan. Heavy and distended and dull red... . 
Yes. Allright! I’ll stop but they’re beautiful! Beauti- 


ful! 
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Joan was not particularly impressed with his glacial 
formations and mechanical universes and hemispheres. 
She was amazed at the way he fondled a pock-marked 
meteorite as big as a small automobile, patting it and 
bending close to it. 

“Joan! Imagine the terrific heat that lapped out those 
iron cups; like a kid making holes in a snow-ball with his 
warm tongue! There aren’t any words for heat like that, 
Joan. No one can find words for it. There simply aren’t 
any. .. . And people like me try to write! You can’t 
write about things like that. You can only give statistics 
and statistics don’t mean anything. Just figures. No 
words at all!” He grew mournful over the lack of words 
and Joan led him off as he brooded. 

“Geology, Joan! God, but I love geology! Astronomy! 
The gorgeous tremendousness of it! Science for gods! 
... First you can’t focus on it. It’s too huge. Then 
in a flash you see it and you feel... infinite! Your 
mind goes tramping through space like a hobo in spring, 
with spiral nebulas trailing at its ankles like gobs of cob- 
web. You want to howl and kick suns around because 
then you realise that the human mind is the greatest 
created thing. To include .. . infinities! The size of 
things! And man’s intellect bigger than the whole 
works. . . . It’s enough to make you try to comprehend 
God! . . . Geology! In a man’s mind a geological era 
narrows down to a fraction of a second. Then the eternal 
hills dance up and down like waves on a brisk day and 
life is only a seething scum on the surface of the waves. 
An iridescent film. Yeast. . .. Astronomy, Joan! Oh, 
the magnificence! The stars ... atoms! As nothing 
compared with the distance between ’em. That wallop- 
ing star Betelgeuse! Why, Joan, our poor little toy gyro- 
scope of a solar system would be lost in the circumference 
of that terrible star. Lost! And what is Betelgeuse? In 
the mind of man, in relation to space it floats in... an 
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atom. Something to be seen only through the micro- 
scope of the mind’s eye. Something hardly to be discov- 
ered at all... . The mind strides out through space, 
making a little thing even of that and brushes billions of 
star specks like Betelgeuse out of the way, as a man 
brushes dust-motes out of the way when he walks through 
a room. ... Never knowing it. . . . We shall become 
as gods? ... We are gods! We shall know the God 
himself. . . . I believe we shall know Him as com- 
panions; almost as friends. . . . The glorious incredible 
size of us, Joan! ... Our minds!” . . . Suddenly he 
laughed at himself and looked a little sheepish. ‘Popular 
Science in capsules! Why do I rave on like such an ass 
when I’m with you, Joan? I feel with you as though 
there were great bands of sympathy holding us together 
and 1 needn’t be afraid you’d laugh no matter how I 
blurbed.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t.” 

“Ves, but what a bore!’ 


8 


They came to a darkened gallery where birds were ex- 
hibited in lighted glass cases. Each bird was set in its 
natural environment, with apparently miles of distance 
back of it. An eagle on a dizzy pinnacle of rock... . 
He clasps the crag with crooked hands, close to the sun. 
. . . A shuddersome height ; and all inside a box no more 
than a yard square. 

Now it was Joan’s turn to be enthusiastic. She lin- 
gered before each picture with little exclamations of 
wonder and admiration, torn between a desire to stay and 
marvel and an eagerness to move on to the next pic- 
ture. 

Jeffrey was pleased but less enthusiastic than Joan. 
“Tord, that’s clever!’ he kept saying. “How do they do 
it?’ And Joan had an intuition that an artist’s appre- 
ciation of an art, whether it be his own or another, is 
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less naive and consequently less poignant than the incuri- 
ous pleasure of a layman. .. . How do they do it? 
Clever, but how do they get the effect? The magic is 
gone. Only the intellectual pleasure remains, admiration 
for the technique dimming the wonder for the inspiration. 
The artist is of necessity forever behind the scenes, know- 
ing or guessing at methods and machinery. 

It is hard for him to accept the face of things with the 
dazzled eyes of childhood. He becomes hypercritical and 
pays in lack of enjoyment. . . . Clever; but how do they — 
get the effect? Marvellous! I wish I had thought of ~ 
doing that! ... 

“Let’s go upstairs, Joan, and see those beautiful old 
bones. They’re like oak trees. A whole forest cut down 
and fallen together to form a single skeleton.” ... 


9 


Joan found herself disappointedly examining single 
sections of the piled up bones. Of course they were huge 
and marvellous in a way, but they weren’t actually real. 
Things like that could never have worked... . 

“Joan, I had a prof. once who talked about these big 
brutes as a dog-fancier might talk about his Airedales. To 
him, a mammoth was ‘a fine hairy fellow,’ and a bronto- 
saurus was ‘that stupid slow-footed old boy.’ He’d talk 
about them like that until the whole class would see them 
in flesh, moving around. . . . Look at that hind leg for 
instance. Can’t you see it, clothed in mountains of 
wrinkled grey flesh? Watch it come up, slow and heavy, 
to scratch those vaulted ribs. He’d waggle his head from 
side to side as he moved along, squdging through black 
swamp mud up to his knees. And his feet sucking out of 
the muck would make a report like a gun. He’d crop off 
bushels of reeds at a mouthful . . . bushels, and he’d 
chump ’em up with his stupid hooked nose flapping up and 
down. . . . A stupid, slow-footed old boy. ... . 4 

Joan saw. A vast level swamp steaming under a sun 
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hotter than our kind sun and the dreadful shapes of 
Saurians moving ponderously through the haze. Hurry- 
ing with slow strides to the feeding marsh. One of them 
raises his long neck in a stiff curve and bellows with a 
hoarse tremendous sound that makes the black mud quake 
and sends up a startled flight of huge awkward birds that 
spin and dart like bats... . 

Jeffrey: “Look at this tooth, Joan. A single tooth 
bigger than my head. It’s baked hard with the hot breath 
that used to roar out of that awful gullet. Fire and 


smoke. . . . That beast had to snort fire and smoke, Joan. 
Do you realise that this is a fire-drake—right before your 
eyes?” . . . He looked at her and smiled unexpectedly. 


“Right before your pretty, modern eyes, Joan.” 

She smiled too. Here was something more than just 
friendliness. Here was something beyond an absorbed 
interest in meteorites and bones. ... “I’ve always be- 
lieved in dragons,” she said, ‘““but I never expected to see 
their skeletons! It makes me feel awfully impermanent 
and young.” 

“Young! I was thinking just the opposite,” he an- 
swered. “I was thinking how gloriously much longer we 
are going to last than these poor little bones. Forever, 
Joan! And as you stand there now even—anything but 
just bones—you look more permanent to me than they 
do. Like eternal Lilith.” 

This was ever so much better than bones. 

“Who is Lilith?” 

“Lilith was the first woman. She was before Eve. Eve 
was only a second-best. Adam loved Lilith ages before 
Eve came along. . . . She enchanted him with her mod- 
ern grey eyes and her marvellous hair. . . . You are like 
Lilith now, examining the bones of your poor dead pets. 
-Me, I am Adam!” 

“T think I like being Lilith. But Adam did run off with 
Eve in the end, didn’t he? What became of poor Lilith 
then ?” 

“Poor Lilith? The deuce! Poor Adam! You see, 
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Adam never really liked Eve. He only married her be- 
cause he was a very obedient young man with no imagina- 
tion. He just did what he was told. But he used to 
remember Lilith... . And Lilith had a better revenge 
even than that. She changed herself into a serpent and 
told pudgy old Eve to eat the apple. Eve did and she and 
Adam were kicked out of Paradise... presto. So 
Lilith had her revenge.” 

“T don’t blame Lilith a bit. Adam got just what he 
deserved for being so unfaithful. . . . But Lilith must 
have been lonely in Paradise with Adam gone.” 

“Oh, no! Lilith had long and marvellous hair and I 
think I mentioned the fact that she had very modern grey 
eyes. She—she was consoled. . . . But I bet Adam called 
himself a fool more than once afterward when Eve made 
thin coffee in the morning and crisped the bacon. Lilith’s 
magical hair was a net to catch his dreams and he could 
never forget her extremely modern grey eyes. ... I 
know all this because I’m Adam as I may have told you 
before.” 

“Well then, Lilith—forgives you if you promise to stay 
away from that Eve creature. . . . You know, I think 
being Lilith is quite pleasant—Adam.”’ 

“But, Joan! Lilith consoled herself, you know! She 
just went nonchalantly and married Lucifer. I under- 
stand she was a match for him too. . . . And I think it’s 
only fair to let you know that she became the mother of 
thousands and thousands of devils, genii, imps, afreets, 
basilisks, anthropophagi, satyrs, vampires, etcetera and 
so forth.” : 

“Adam, that is nothing but horrible scandal and I’m 
surprised that a promising young man like you should 
ever believe Eve’s uncharitable fibs! Lilith never did 
anything of the kind! She just wrapped herself up in 
her hair . . . her marvellous long hair . . . and closed 
her i¢yesic. 4.” 

“Her pretty, grey, modern eyes. .. .” 
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“. . . closed her eyes and went to sleep for a thousand 
years and dreamed that Adam would get tired of Eve 
some day and come back to Paradise.” 

“Wake up, Lilith!’ Jeffrey laughed. ‘Here’s Adam 
come back to his snake and apple tree!”” He slipped his 
arm through hers. ‘Come on, Lilith! Here’s a gallery 
Ive never seen before!” 


IO 


They entered a darkened hall where relief maps were 
exhibited as the birds had been. Whole landscapes in 
lighted frames, with even the depths of the sea showing 
deeper and deeper blue under glass. “I love maps!’ he 
cried. “I used to make them myself sometimes while 
participating so gloriously in the late lamented war.’’ He 
was off again, excited and absorbed. ... “Oh, well,” 
she thought, as she trailed after him. “I might have 
known he was just fooling—about Lilith. If I take 
everything he says seriously I'll be a wreck by lunch 
time. I’m interesting enough until he comes to a lot of 
silly maps for children. Me? Me? .. . Iron meteorites 
and bones and the human mind! ... Me! He just said 
those things because it amused him. . . .” 

At the far end of the hall was a cave of stalactites that 
had been transported bodily from one of the great caves. 
A dim place, faintly glowing with rare colours. Hang- 
ing folds of gold lace, pendants and cusps. Involuntarily 
they became silent as they entered. 

“Tt is like a chapel,” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“What are you thinking, Joan?” 

“Just . . . that it’s like a chapel here.” 

“But you look so solemn. Does a chapel make you 
think of funerals?” 

“As a matter of fact, I was thinking of a wedding.” 

“Lord! A wedding! Here! ... Why a wedding?” 
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“Hadn’t you heard? I’m going to be married.” 

“You are?’ His voice was sharp with surprise and, 
she thought, with annoyance. 

mes ams, 

‘Would you be so kind as to tell me who?” 

“T don’t see why I should,” she said a little angrily. 
“You seem to disapprove of the idea. I’m afraid you 
might forbid me.” 

He scowled. ‘‘Who is it?” 

She found it hard to speak when he scowled at her. 
“Ken. Ken Seymour.” 

“Well, I’m damned! Do you mean to stand there and 
tell me you’re in love with him? You?” 

“I’m awfully fond of Ken... .” 

“Awfully fond of Ken! And you're going to rush 
into matrimony because you’re awfully fond of Ken! 
That’s a lovely reason, isn’t it? Fond of him! Why 
don’t you marry the Statue of Liberty? You're fond of 
that too, I suppose! . . . Fond of him! Of all the crazy 
things! Say, what’s the matter with you, anyway? 
Good Lord, Joan!” 

“T ought to be angry with him,” she thought. “Oh, but 
he doesn’t like it!” Then she spoke—indignantly. “‘What 
right have you to talk like that? What do you know 
against Ken? What possible right have you?” 

“Right? Right? My good Lord! Do you suppose 
I’m going to see you go off like a sky-rocket? What 
right? Because I like you. Because I like you like the 
devil! Because I will not see you make yourself un- 
happy for life just because you’re fond of him!” 

“How are you going to stop me?” 

“Stop you? Ill stop you all right! And please don’t 
try to get up on a high horse about how I’ll stop you! 
The best thing you can do, my fine young woman, is to 
keep your temper for a while and listen to me! I'll stop 
you, don’t worry! . . . Oh, Joan, calm down and listen 
to reason! Don’t you realise what a horrible degrading 
crime it would be to marry him if you didn’t love him? 
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. .. Yes, yes! I know he worships you. But don’t you 
see that’s the very trouble? He'd keep on worshipping 
you. He’d follow you around on all fours wagging his 
tail. He’d moan at you and call you his queen or his 
child-wife or something. God! Could you stand that, 
Joan? He’d be jealous and pesteringly affectionate and 
maudlin! . . . Sure he loves you! Sure he does! But 
he’d drive you crazy inside of three months!” 

“But, Jeffrey, what is all this to you?” 

“You keep your temper and hold your tongue a while, 
my brilliant creature. Don’t get abusive with me! I’m 
talking now! . . . Joan, look here; are you actually going 
to marry ona liking? Tie up for life on a sort of senti- 
mental tenderness and be content with a slave instead of 
a husband? Do you think content is happiness? Con- 
tent is deadly. It is like wet muffins! But love, Joan! 
That’s happiness. Marry for that. Wait until love comes 
along and knocks you kicking. Find some one you can 
go off your head about. Marry him! Some one you love 
enough to worry you sick. Some one that has power 
enough to lead you a hell of a dance and make you un- 
happy. That isn’t content but it’s fire and delight and 
magnificence. It’s love... . Joan, look here: will you 
sell your soul and body to Ken Seymour for a little com- 
fort and tenderness? Oh, yes! I know he’s all right. 
Only for the love of God, don’t marry him. Hire him for 
your lawyer or your doctor or your private secretary or 
your butler if you feel you must have him around but 
don’t marry him. Marry some fellow that will take the 
bit in his teeth and break your heart twenty times a day 
and patch it up again because you love each other. Any- 
body! . . . Anybody but Ken Seymour. ... Just any 
one at all, so long as you can love him. Marry any 
one. Marry me!” He stopped, obviously amazed at 
his own words. Then he spoke again in rather a dazed 
voice. 

“Yes, by gosh! Marry me!” 

“Well, he had said it, but how differently than she had 
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hoped. Trapped by his own enthusiasm. “Yes, by gosh! 
Marry me!” ... In a dazed voice. Joan laughed, not 
very merrily. 

“And do you think you could break my heart twenty 
times a day—and patch it up again, Jeffrey?” The blood 
rushed to his face. He put his arms around her and 
looked down into her eyes. 

“You just bet I could, Joan! You just bet I could! 
Do you know why? Because I’m cock-eyed in love with 
you. I didn’t know it myself until just now but I am, 
... Could I? Just leave it to me, Joan. If you'll only 
love me a little. . . . If you’d just love me/—oh, we'd 
have one hell of a fling together before we died. Just 
dive into that flame of glory together like a pair of moths 
and go roaring through eternity with a kiss that would 
tear our immortal souls out by the roots! ... Oh, 
woman! Here’s another thing there aren’t any words 
for, any more than there are words for the white heat 
that drinks up iron. So I can’t tell you about it, Joan. 
. . . But it’s here just the same inside me, spouting up 
like a volcano! Will you trade that off for peace and 
tenderness? wet muffins? Are you going to be poor- 
hearted enough to choose comfort and death instead of 
life and splendour even with a little pain? A dead thing 
doesn’t feel any pain, Joan, but do you want to be dead 
for that reason? Oh, don’t die, Joan! Don’t die here 
in my arms because I want you to know when I kiss 
you!” 

Joan felt she was choking. Her heart beat so heavily 
she thought it shook her whole body. But she managed 
to laugh again. “Be careful, Jeffrey. I might begin to 
think you really mean it.” 

“Mean it? Oh, my God! Do I look as though I were 
pulling a little parlour trick or something? Mean... .” 
He tried to kiss her but she hid her face against his shoul- 
der and clung to him so that he could not make her raise 
her head. 


“Wait a minute, Jeffrey!” she cried in a voice that was 
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muffled by his coat lapel. ‘“‘First, I’ve got something to 
tell you. Maybe you won’t want to—kiss me, when you 
hear it.” 

“Good Lord! What?” he said. 

“T’m not engaged to Ken Seymour. I never was, and 
I told you just so you'd do this! I planned it! .. 
Now!” 

He gave a great shout that echoed down the hall of 
the relief maps. “Did you? Joan! Did you, really? 
God bless you, Lilith! If you hadn’t I never would 
have guessed what was the matter with me! Now take 
your chin out of my pocket... .” 

ioe jetrey,. ..” 

Sloants Look atme!... 


” 


i 


Spinning south through the Park in a taxi, Jeffrey 
suddenly threw back his head and burst into laughter, 
_ “Mrs. Jeffrey Dwyer!” he shouted. 

“What’s so funny about that?’ she asked, inclined to 
be offended. 

“T wasn’t exactly laughing at it, Joan. But it’s so 
amazing! Mrs. Jeffrey Dwyer. It’s so—so—amazing, 
don’t you see?” 

“No, I don’t see. Maybe it is amazing but J think it 
sounds perfectly sweet.” 

And here, oddly enough, Jeffrey felt constrained to 
scandalise the ladies and gentlemen in passing vehicles 
by kissing her with enthusiastic abandon. After an in- 
terlude. “But, Joan! The whole thing is amazing! 
Don’t you get the idea? We're going to be married. You 
and me. To each other! We'll go woofing off together 
and be together thenceforth forever and ever, so help me, 
God, and all that sort of thing! It is amazing, Joan! 
... Youand me. Just woofing off ... like that. To- 
gether.” 

And here, oddly enough, Joan felt constrained to par- 
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tially strangle him with arms that had (also oddly enough) 
become irrevocably tangled around his neck. 

“But when, Jef?’ 

“When what ?” 

“When do we go—woofing ?” 

He straightened up with a show of being practical. 
“Well, let’s see,” he said. “To-day is Wednesday. To- 
morrow I’ll get the license and hire a rabbi. Friday for 
tying up loose ends. And on Saturday, Joan, we— 
woof!” 

She laughed softly. ‘But really when, Jef?” 

“Really what?” 

“T mean really when?” 

Pomuraay. .. .” 

Then she sat up straight and opened her eyes wide in 
amazement. 

“Do you really mean that?” 

“Well, we might hurry it up and start off on Friday 
but it will be a close thing.” 

“Why, Jeffrey! How can you possibly dream of such 
a thing? We've got to be engaged six months at the very 
Teast !” 

Now he was surprised. 

“Six months!” 

“Yes, Jeffrey! Maybe eight.” 

“But, my good Lord, Joan! I’m only human, you 
know. Six months! What do you think I’m made of— 
asbestos? Oh, not six months, Joan! That’s half a 
year.” 

spAteieaet Six.’ 

“Listen, Joan. You don’t get my point. You see, I 
happen to be awfully in love with you. Waiting a day 
is bad enough. Don’t you understand, Joan? I can’t 
be content just knowing I love you. I want to love you 
really. I want to marry you. Six months! It would 
choke me, Joan.”’ 

He was a little pale and his voice trembled. She liked 
him that way; she pressed against him. 
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“Can’t you really wait, dear?” 

“No, Joan. I really can’t.” 

“Well, we'll compromise then, Jef. . . . Three months, 
not counting the rest of this one.” 

“But that’s ages off too! That’s May!’ She laughed 
at his dismayed look. 

“Well, if you’re very good, we can make it the last— 
the very last—week of April. . . .” 


Te 


They had lunch together in a golden haze which was 
situated somewhere in the vicinity of the Grand Central 
Station. Neither of them could subsequently remember 
what they had eaten nor could either of them remember 
what play they saw in the afternoon or what it was about. 
This pleased them somehow. . .. In the theatre they 
realised only that it was nice to be together and that by 
spreading Jeffrey’s coat across their knees they completely 
disguised the fact that they were holding each other’s 
hands. Oh, completely! They began to realise too, more 
and more acutely as the play went on, that if something 
did not happen soon to make it possible for them to 
hold more than each other’s hands very close without 
being seen, their hearts would undoubtedly burst. It was 
hard too not to keep leaning closer and closer until their 
shoulders touched. They caught themselves doing this 
continually. Then they would sit up very straight and 
pay strained attention to the play. Exhibitions of that 
_ kind in public were so vulgar. Like couples on a bus roof 
after dark. . . . During the acts they could hardly wait 
for an intermission for wanting to talk to each other, 
but when the curtain came down and the house lights 
went on they sat silently without a thing to say. Not 
looking at each other even but bending ever se little to- 
gether. After all, it wasn’t necessary to speak. What 
was the use? There weren’t any words. 

Once the comedian said something about a dog that 
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had woofed at him. Then Joan and Jeffrey sniggered in- 
termittently for many minutes, much to the annoyance of 
every one else in the theatre. An usher even came down 
the aisle to glare at them. . . . It was hard not to laugh 
at that. Woofing! . . . But of course, no one else could 
understand. ... 

After the theatre Joan had to get her suit-case from 
the Penn Station. “I can’t possibly go out in this dress 
at night,” she said. Jeffrey protested. ‘Why dress up 
anyway?” 

“But, Jef, you’d be ashamed of me like this—in the 
evening.” Then Jeffrey snorted gallantly but with great 
sincerity. 

“T disapprove of snobbish display in dress,’’ he said, 
but on the way to the station he experienced a change of 
heart. 

“An idea!” he cried, taking out his wallet to count the 
contents and producing a pinch of change from his coat 
pocket. ‘A glorious inspiration! Here I have forty- 
nine dollars and sixty—seventy-two cents. I’d be 
ashamed to go home anything but broke to-night. It 
would be sacrilegious. . . . Here’s the dope: You go to 
Dot’s and get dressed up like the proverbial fire-horse 
and I'll go home and climb into my tuck, and we'll swank 
through the dear old town and we won’t come home until 
I’m dead broke. I'll get me a white carnation for my 
buttonhole. . . . Shall I get you some flowers? No? 
Thank God! I hate women to go around looking like the 
funeral baked meats. But to-morrow I’ll send you one 
million roses and a sweet pea. . . .” 


13 
“Be back for you at six,” said Jeffrey, depositing Joan 
and her suit-case at Dorothy Nash’s door. .. . 
Immediately he was gone Dorothy assumed an indig- 
nant attitude. “Joan Converse! You never told me a 
word! I think you're simply perfectly deceitful! Jef 
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Dwyer of all people! I never dreamed! . . . Oh, Joan’ 
. . . Ensued an amount of kissing, blushing, giggling, 
whispering and even weeping that would have amazed 
any but the all-seeing and consequently blasé eye of the 
omniscient novelist. 


14 


As he walked home Jeffrey’s happiness, doubly great 
for the surprise of it, grew on him and got complete con- 
trol of him like the pleasing madness that it is. He floated 
along as lightly as the young man in the rubber heel ad- 
vertisement, soaring over curbs with an effortless and 
ethereal bound. He was tempted to caper and war-whoop. 
He wanted to stop some nice old gentleman (all old gen- 
tlemen looked nice to Jeffrey just then) and lead him 
aside, and pour out his soul to him. Once he turned and 
started back, convinced he must kiss Joan once more or 
expire gloriously for love on the Madison Avenue car 
_ tracks. Once he even halted abruptly on a street corner 
and said, “My God! I’m not worthy of her!’ He was 
a fool and he knew it. He even said, “I’m a fool and I 
know it.’ But he immediately added, “I don’t give a 
damn if I-am a fool or who knows it!” A divine fool. 
Also he assured himself from time to time: ‘““My God! 
She’s wonderful!’ 

To love and to be loved! For the few days when the 
glory and amazement of it are still fresh the world is a 
cheerful, friendly place. It seems as though no one is 
disagreeable and nothing is annoying. . . . Jeffrey came 
to his house door and sped up to his room at a bound. 
He undressed in a flash; he shaved in an ecstasy and, by 
a miracle common to drunkards and lovers, was spared 
cutting his throat during the operation. The studs came 
to his shirt meekly and eagerly like homing pigeons. His 
collar displayed unwonted sweetness of disposition and 
folded itself affectionately around his throat. His tie 
came out in such a perfect bow the very first time he tied 
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it that he was forced to do it all over again for fear he 
should be suspected of wearing one of those impeccable, 
ready-made-to-wear articles, vulgarly known as “jazz- 
bows.” Unprecedentedly there were laces in his pumps; 
and his trousers, cheerfully conspiring with the rest of 
nature to be friendly and amiable, were just creeping up 

his legs of their own volition when . 

§ Chuck came in. 

* Flushed and bright of eye Jeffrey ran toward his room- 
mate, tucking his shirt into his trousers while his looped 
suspenders flapped about his knees. “Chuck!” he cried. 
“My God, Chuck! I’m in love! I’m going to be mar- 
ried! I’ve just got engaged to... .” 

“To the sweetest lil’ woman in the world,” Chuck in- 
terrupted with bitter sarcasm. “Yes, 1 know. You're not 
worthy of her but, for God’s sake, stop; my stomach 
won't stand it. And, for God’s SAKE, don’t make such 
a lurid spectacle of yourself!” For nearly a minute he 
stared at Jeffrey, shaking his head mournfully. On his 
face were incredulity, horror, disgust, loathing. Then he 
sneered elaborately. “Judas!” he said and, turning on his 
heel, he went out as he had come in. Austere, striding, 
magnificent. . . . Jeffrey had a premonition that Chuck 
would, with as little waste of time as possible, become in- 
credibly, inarticulately drunk, to return at dawn bursting 
with the evening’s garnered wisdom on the subject of 
matrimony. Which would probably be cast in ballade 
form and chanted while sitting exuberantly on Jeffrey’s 
stomach. ... As future happenings showed Jeffrey’s 
premonition was warranted. The ballade dealt disparag- 
ingly of matrimony in general and forebodingly of Jef- 
frey’s marriage in particular. The refrain was, Richer 
or poorer, better or worse. 


15 


And the hours that evening were golden with pleasure 
and content... . Dinner together at a little Austrian 
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restaurant in a quiet side street, the theatre where the 
dark made deep companionship, then dancing for an hour 
or so and, last of all, a long taxi ride through the Park 
where distant lights are the lights of Elfland and the hum- 
ming tires on the asphalt sing a strange song. . . . Cen- 
tral Park after midnight when the taxis are a long ser- 
pent and, through every window, one catches a glimpse 
of white arms against the black of a dinner jacket... . 

The next morning Jeffrey drew his last dollar from 
the bank and sent a million roses. . . 


II 


I 


Goo home on the train, Joan smelled her roses 
thoughtfully. ‘Of course,’ she said, “there will 
be difficulties.” 

Ken Seymour was a difficulty. . . . A pitiful stunned 
difficulty whose silver-white face and stricken eyes 
haunted Joan for many weeks like a revengeful ghost. 
“Jeffrey would have been angry in Ken’s place,” she 
thought. ‘His pride. . . . He would have—bullied me, 
not turned so awfully pale . . . or cried. . . .” 

She did not let her mind follow where these thoughts 
pointed. 


2 


Another difficulty was her mother—and the sheep. 

“Mother, Jeffrey Dwyer is coming down for the week- 
end.” 

“Oh! He is! And the first I hear of it is Tuesday 
afternoon! . . . I know I can’t prevent you running off 
to New York whenever you want to see all sorts of unde- 
sirable people! Iknow...” 

epurmother ... 2” 

“Just let me talk for a moment, if you please... . I 
realise these things but there’s just one thing you've got 
to begin to realise! And that is, I am still mistress of 
this house. I still invite the guests. I am still the one 
to say who is to sit at my table with me. Do you imagine 
you can overrule me here—in my own home? Well, if 
you think so, you’ll,find soon enough that you can’t! You 
can’t! And your Mr. Dwyer is not coming until I ask 
him. And I’m not going to ask him!” 

270 
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“But, mother! You never made me ask you before I 
invited Ken, for instance. Really, I wasn’t trying to— 
do that. If ?d known you would mind... .” 

“Well, I do mind. So now you know. I do mind! 
And you can just go and write to him and tell him tnat he 
isn’t coming down this week-end!” 

“But why, mother ?” 

“Because I tell you to. No other reason is necessary! 
Because I tell you to. Because you have to begin obeying 
me as long as you Stay in this house, as you'll learn! And 
because Mr. Dwyer isn’t the kind of person I care to have 
in my house!” 

Joan fought back her anger. ‘You've listened to gos- 
sip, mother.” 

“T don’t care to argue with you, Joan. All you need 
to know is that he isn’t coming!” 

“But I’ve asked him, mother. I didn’t know you’d 
mind. Really. I’ve asked him. Don’t you see how it 
would make me look—now ?” 

“We will not discuss it further, Joan.” 

“Mother, do you really mean that ?” 

Mrs. Converse looked at her daughter and found some- 
thing dangerous and desperate in Joan’s eyes. Mrs. Con- 
verse began to breathe heavily through her nose. She 
turned and walked away. 

“Well, this is the last time,” she called over her shoul- 
der. “You be sure to consult me in the future!” 


3 


So Jeffrey came and Joan was almost sorry to see him 
come. 

The first night he was there Fanny Dowling had leaned 
toward him during dinner, resting her bosom heavily 
upon the table and smiling her buck-toothed smile. 

“Mr. Dwyer—gm. I understand you write pote-ry.” 

“Well, more or less,’”’ Jeffrey answered uncomfortably. 

“Then you'd appreciate Emmy’s, I’m sure. . . . Mrs. 
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" Converse, you know. I call her Emmy because we’re very 
dear old friends. ... After dinner you must let me 
show you some of her verses. They’re simply beautiful! 
If Emmy had to (here Fanny laughed softly at the pre- 
posterous idea) she could really make her living at writing 
poetry. Lots of people that really know say she could. 
But ofcourse. . . .” Here Fanny laughed again. “After 
dinner I'll show you the little book she published. Not to 
sell, of course. She wouldn’t think of doing a thing like 
that. It’s just a small private edition for her many 
friends. Not to sell. In fact, it’s so beautifully gotten 
up that if it were put on sale, it would be beyond most 
people’s means. . . . I'll really show them to you after 
dinner.’”’ And she continued in this vein for many min- 
utes. Joan glanced at Jeffrey. He was blushing hotly for 
_ shame. “My God! My God!’ he kept muttering, when 
Fanny paused for an instant. “Who 1s this person?” 

At luncheon the next day Joe Nibloe favoured Jeffrey 
with some of his conversation. Whenever literature was 
discussed Joe came to the fore with an air of authority 
while all the other sheep, and even Mrs. Converse herself, 
listened attentively and proudly. Joe’s opinions upon 
artistic subjects were final in that household. Mrs. Con- 
verse had decreed it so. . . 

Jeffrey made the mistake of thinking that there must 
be two sides to a conversation. Apropos of something 
Joe had said he remarked that he thought Shakespeare 
was admirable for his size and his diversity of range, 
rather than for his supreme perfection of detail. Joseph 
sat up very straight. 

“Shakespeare is supreme—immeasurably supreme in 
every branch of literature!” he said. And Jetirer threw 
back his head and laughed. 

Joseph became very red in the face. “TI didn’t realise 
that it was—funny to admire Shakespeare,’’ he said an- 
grily. “But then, of course, I’m not—ahem—a poet my- 
self. Perhaps if I were I also might set myself up to 
laugh at Shakespeare !”” 
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“Oh, but I wasn’t laughing at Shakespeare,” Jeffrey 
answered good-humouredly, and he could not be induced 
to argue further. He only smiled into his plate and for 
the rest of the dinner spoke exclusively to Joan. 

Toward the end of the meal Mrs, Converse, who was 
at the other end of the table, coughed softly to indicate 
that she was about to say something. The sheep became 
silent immediately. Only Jeffrey continued talking to 
Joan in a low voice for he had either not heard or had 
not understood that portentous little cough. For an aw- 
ful moment Mrs. Converse glared at him in silent anger 
and amazement. Then she could contain herself no 
longer. “I am sorry, Mr. Dwyer,” she said, “that I in- 
terrupted your important conversation! I should never 
have presumed to open my mouth had I realised that you 
were speaking!” 

Jeffrey flushed angrily and made as though to rise but 
Joan laid her hand upon his arm. “I’m sorry, Mrs. Con- 
verse,” he said, still very red in the face. 

How the sheep GLARED! 


4 


After dinner when Joan and Jeffrey were alone to- 
gether, she suddenly began to cry. ‘‘Well,” he laughed, 
“if you must cry,” and he put his arm around her. He 
asked no questions and offered no inquisitive sympathy 
so she knew that he knew the reason for her tears. 


es 

When Jeffrey was gone Joan discovered that the sheep 
hadn’t liked him at all. He was conceited. He was rude. 
He was positively boorish. He had no idea how to act 
in the presence of ladies and gentlemen. If it had not 
been for the ladies present Joe might have lost his temper 
and done something really terrible. . . . Of course the 
sheep did not go so far as to say these things in so many 
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words. That was not the sheep’s way. They hinted in- 
stead all during dinner with small, sarcastic, pseudo- 
humorous remarks. Mrs. Converse at the head of the 
table beamed with pleasure at the merry banter. Some- 
times she glanced triumphantly at Joan but Joan refused 
to heed the remarks that hummed around her. She re- 
mained silent and scornfully angry. This disappointed 
Mrs. Converse. It spoiled the effect. She wanted to 
bring the matter home to her daughter. 

“Joan, dear,” she called archly, “your—er—friend, 
Mr. Dwyer, doesn’t seem to have made a very favourable 
impression, does he?” 

“T didn’t expect he would—here,” Joan answered 
calmly. ‘And it doesn’t worry me much either because, 
you see, I’m going to marry him anyway.” 

“You're what?” said Mrs. Converse with something 
between a squawk and a bleat. 

“T’m going to marry him.” 

“You are not going to marry him!” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, I am, mother!” 

Mrs. Converse’s face grew apoplectic. She stood up 
and pounded on the table with her fist. 

“You-are-not!”’ 

“T am!” cried Joan. 

“Oh!” shrieked Mrs. Converse, bleat-squawking again. 
“T forbid you! I forbid! I'll put you out of the house! 
I'll disown you! ... You'll marry him over my dead 
body, that’s what you'll do! . . . I forbid you! Do you 
hear? I'll change my will!’ Then the good lady flew 
into amazingly violent hysterics, followed into that de- 
lightful state by half the female sheep. She called upon 
God, man, and the sheep to witness what it was to have 
an ungrateful daughter. She threatened, she besought, 
she screeched, she foamed at the mouth, she tore her hair, 
she wept, she howled. . . . Joan left her mother in this 
pleasing condition. 
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For many days a battle royal raged around Joan. Mrs. 
Converse led the sheep in a series of frenzied or bitter or 
melancholy attacks. She even tried affection and coaxing. 
But Joan maintained an unwavering obstinacy “worthy,” 
as Fanny said, “‘of a better cause.” 

In the end Mrs. Converse succumbed. 

“Rather than have a scandal that might get into the 
newspapers you shall have your way, Joan. More: I 
shall give you a wedding. No one shall guess from my 
conduct, even though my heart is broken, that there is 
anything wrong. I shall pretend. I shall be a hypocrite 
rather than have an elopement in this family. . . . Now 
are you satisfied, Joan? You see, you’ve beaten me. 
You’ve won. Oh, but you’ve lost too, Joan. You've lost 
a mother’s love and more besides. . . . You're going into 
this with your eyes wide open, Joan. When you’re mar- 
ried you don’t need to come to me for help or affection 

. when you learn the truth about this Dwyer person. 
That is all, Joan. I shall n-never kiss you again.” 
“Just as you like, mother,” said Joan. 


Zi 


During the days of the siege Joan used to console 
herself by looking forward to the time when she would 
bring Jeffrey and her father together. “Jef will surely like 
him anyway,” she said. And one day toward the end of 
February, when the siege was over, she finally arranged 
the thing. The three of them were to meet in the lobby 
of the Commodore and dine together. 

Joan looked forward to this meeting with a great deal 
of eagerness and with no small amount of nervousness 
and on the appointed evening she was naturally the first 
at the designated place. Presently Jeffrey arrived, full 
of laughter. 

“Joan! I am the most virtuous man alive. I stayed 
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sober in spite of a beautiful melancholy gentleman in the 
Club who wanted to get me tight so I’d listen to his tearful 
outbursts. He was a Princeton old grad . . . the two 
clubs are combined now, you know . . . and he wanted 
my company while he steeled himself against the second 
great loss of his life. I was killing time in the lounge 
and he came up to me like the Ancient Mariner and nailed 
me and dragged me off to the bar. It was a treat to see 
his flask. I swear it held a gallon! . .. Oh, Lord! He 
was gorgeous. He drank nineteen highballs to my one 
and kept mooning along between drinks about the ‘greates’ 
losh of hish life.’ He ended by sobbing on my breast. 
It was simply superb. I nearly ditched you to stay with 
him. . . . Tears splashing off his moustache and him 
whimpering about his ‘lil gurl.” He. . . . Good Lord! 
There he is now! Quick! Look! .. .” 

Joan turned and saw her father coming unsteadily to- 
ward her. . . . She introduced them somehow though her 
head swam and a feeling of accomplished disaster weighed 
her down. Jeffrey was mute. “‘I’fe already had the plesh 
of Miss Dwy’s acquaintinz,” said her father. “I'll run 
away and never see either of them again and try to for- 
get all about it,” she thought, but she only said, “Let’s go 
into the dining-room and get a table,” in a steady 
VOICED: 

An unhappy meal. Her father stared glassily at his 
plate and never spoke, eating in an alcoholic stupor of 
whatever food was put before him. Jeffrey too was 
speechless but he kept snapping his fingers and gasping 
and writhing in his chair. Or he stared wildly at her, 
grimacing violently as though to speak. Once or twice 
Joan tried to begin a conversation but each time she spoke 
her father started violently from his stupor and said, 
“Wha’s that, my dear?” and Jeffrey would writhe worse 
than ever and grimace and shut his eyes, drawing his 
breath suddenly and noisily through his clenched teeth 
“ects An unhappy dinner. 

Finally Jeffrey snatched a pencil from a waiter and be- 
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gan scribbling on the back of a menu card. “I'll hate 
him if he tries to explain or apologise,” she thought. Then 
Jeffrey reached the card at her under the table. At first 
she pretended not to notice, whereupon his grimaces grew 
almost alarming and he jabbed her in the knees with the 
stiff edge of the card. 

“Joan!” she read. “My God!” heavily underscored. 
Then, in immense letters, “I LOVE YOU!.. .” 

“That was the only thing to say,” she thought, and for 
_ the first time that evening she smiled at him—with tears 
in her eyes. 


8 


Their engagement was a long unhappy time. January 
passed in a seemingly endless procession of thawings by 
day and freezings by night. Then February, bringing 
winter again, when it seemed that spring and May would 
never come. Next blustering March like a sunny January, 
with roaring cold winds and sudden thaws that made the 
heart drunk with the expectation of spring and made 
every unpaved road a bottomless bog. But at last April 
came, with warm rains at night. Winter was washed 
suddenly off the hill-sides into swollen rivers. Then 
green things sprang marvellously out of the grey earth 
and a thin haze of green appeared on all the early trees. 
Familiar birds came back. Robins again. And tulips 
and narcissus like waxen flowers on the fresh lawns. ... 
But Joan found the months nearly as long as Jeffrey did, 
Jeffrey who so obviously waited, Jeffrey restless and hag- 

gard-eyed and a little irritable. 

The elaborate preparations for the wedding and the 
long sessions with the temperamental dressmaker were 
all dismal with the embittered hostility of her mother. 
“Remember when it’s too late, Joan, I warned you,” she 
used to say; or, ““You’ve made your bed. Now you must 
lie in it. . . . You'll never be able to say I urged this 
marriage upon you, Joan... .” 
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Months can be very long. 
“But in the end,” Joan mused, “when all this is over 
peetreys: 


9 


“Jef, why don’t you like Mignon?” 

“T never said I didn’t like her.” 

“You don’t have to say. I can see. Why?” 

“She calls you—dearie.” 

“Oh, Jeffrey! How perfectly ridiculous. Do you 
mean to tell me you dislike her for a little thing like that? 
I didn’t think you could possibly be so—petty ! i 

“Tt isn’t pettiness, Joan, but I just can’t stand people 
that say dearie. I have a reason. f 

“What reason ?”’ 

“Tl tell you if you really want to hear, Joan. But 

. well, must I?” She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“No, don’t tell me if you’d rather not, Jef. I’m never 
going to ask questions. Never.’’ He took her hand. 
“My dear, you'll never be sorry for not having asked. I 
promise. . . . If you'll always trust me, Joan! You will, 
won't you?” 

“Will? Why I do, Jeffrey!” She wondered when he 
sprang to his feet and paced the room for some minutes, 
without speaking, smoking furiously at his cigarette. 
Finally he paused in front of her. 

“There'll never be one lie, Joan!” Then he began pac- 
ing again. “The things! The fool things!” he said. 


Ill 


I 


7 Bisa wedding itself—and in these socially elaborate 
days by “wedding’”’ one means the three days sur- 
rounding the actual ceremonies—was a confused affair. 
The house was crowded with irrelevant people and clut- 
tered with astounding presents. The atmosphere was an 
incongruous mixture of the carnival and the funeral. An 
impending something that must be spoken of tactfully. 
. . . Everything about the affair combined to annoy Joan 
somehow. Her nerves were strained dangerously and 
sometimes she had to use all her will-power to prevent 
herself from going into a rage and tears. The most trivial 
things affected her unbearably. Sometimes it was that 
people wanted to get her in a corner and babble sentimen- 
tally. Or else she caught her mother’s baleful eyes fol- 
lowing her. An uncomfortable, disturbing time. She 
longed for the end of it, for solitude, and Jeffrey again 
as he really was. For he seemed different now and con- 
ventionally a nice young man in this atmosphere. 

Later Joan could manage to remember what happened 
in those days only by a conscious effort of the memory. 
Most of it was only a feverish disturbance with her moth- 
er’s attitude jaundicing the whole time. Of course, inci- 
dents stood out... . 

When old Madeleine had come to her room and in- 
formed her that she was going along to cook for them 
and take care of them on their honeymoon. ... Mr. 
Dwyer had said she could... . 

Mignon arranging her bridal wreath and shedding an 
inordinate quantity of tears and giving incomprehensible 


advice. ... 
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The actual ceremony of the wedding. . . . Her father 
had not come. Now she was walking up the aisle on 
Edward’s arm. She had to hold back her feet awkwardly 
at each step to keep in time to that hateful parody tune 
the organ was playing... . 


Dum, DUM, da-deeee 
Dum, DUM, da-deeee 
Dum, dum, da-DEEEE, dee 
Da-dum, DUM, da-deeee. 


. .. The organist was trying to be funny. Well, she 
would get Jeffrey to speak to the fellow afterward about 
SEs Jaa 

There was Jeffrey waiting for her at the head of the 
aisle and Tim standing beside him. Jeffrey held himself 
so painfully straight that he seemed to be leaning over 
backward. His elbows were crooked, a little truculently. 
He was so determined not to look foolish. ...A 
strange-looking Jeffrey. Hardly like her Jeffrey at all. 
This one was too carefully dressed to be hers and his hair 
was plastered down as Jef’s never was. His eyes met 
hers and Jeffrey went quite pale. She had never seen him 
really pale before. It was rather startling. Ruddy-faced 
Jeffrey, pale. 


Dum, dum, da-DEEEE, dee 
Da-Dum, DUM, da-deeee 


It was so hard to keep walking in time. Why didn’t 
the organist play faster? How silly if Jeffrey should faint 
before she got there. Well, Tim could catch him. ... 
Funny, no one looked natural. Jef was too pale and Tim 
was positively scarlet. His wide mouth was twitching 
in funny curves all over his face. He was holding his 
breath and looking sideways at Jeffrey, and twitching like: 
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that. “If he does laugh,” she thought, “T’ll never forgive 
him. Jef isn’t as funny as all that. . . .” She was con- 
scious of close-packed ranks of people on either side of 
her, rustling politely and craning and whispering to- 
gether. 

Then she and Jeffrey were standing side by side listen- 
ing to voices that went on. . . . Her voice and Jeffrey’s 
voice, sounding wonderfully respectable in that place. 

Now she must be married. She was Mrs. Jeffrey 
Dwyer and she was walking down the aisle with her hus- 
band, between knobby rows of pink grinning faces... . 
Poor Jef, he had looked so pale. She turned her head 
imperceptibly toward him. He was not pale now. In 
fact he looked quite serious and confident and pleased with 
himself. She kept her lips as stiff as she could so people 
wouldn’t see and whispered, “Darn you, Jef! You just 
remember that this is for keeps!” Jeffrey strangled a 
laugh abruptly to a cough which caused a flutter of snig- 
gering to pass through the church. 


3 


It would be entirely over before long. But now hun- 
dreds of people were crowding around Joan and Jeffrey 
to congratulate them. . . . Jef’s brother Michael came up, 
awkwardly supercilious and muttered something polite 
through his straw-coloured moustache. Dorothy Nash 
was crying intermittently. There were Jef’s friends too. 
The ushers who had a peculiar sameness about them all. 
All surprisingly tall, all pleased with themselves in their 
cutaways and white carnations. They all were a little 
haggard around the eyes and all breathed out a faint 
reminiscent odor of sound Scotch. . . . Tim was stand- 
ing a little to one side, grinning to himself, and never 
taking his eyes off the back of Jeffrey’s head. Then 
came the tall blue-eyed person who was so disconcertingly 
polite in spite of the fact that she felt he kept sneering 
at her when she wasn’t looking. . . . Then, the dark nice- 
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looking fellow in heavy-rimmed tortoise shell glasses. Jef 
had introduced him as Tom something and told her that 
Tom was a very particular friend. Tom. He had a way 
of staring intently at you through his spectacles when 
you spoke to him; yet he seemed preoccupied as though 
he didn’t see you at all, in spite of his intent eyes. He 
was an attentively distrait person, she thought, with a 
thin eager face and something nice about the expression 
of his mouth. Tom. “That boy writes real poetry,” Jef 
had told her in a way that seemed to belittle his own 
things. . . . Next was a dapper little fellow who looked 
as though he had never worn any other clothes but a cut- 
away all his life. A dapper little fellow with eager brown 
eyes and a slight foreign looking moustache and an at- 
tractive stutter... . Then Jes Hamlin, the former all- 
American end, an incredibly powerful-looking person to 
whom Joan had been introduced with a thrill of interest. 
As he moved about he gave the impression that he was 
looking for something heavy to pick up and throw a great 
distance. Tremendous shoulders and crooked elbows and 
a firm inelastic stride. An immense, toothed grin. 

Now thousands of men began kissing her one after 
another while all the girls giggled nervously. She had 
never been so discursively kissed in all her life before. 
It was hardly proper, she thought. . . . Later she main- 
tained that she could have distinguished the ushers from 
the rest of the crowd merely by sniffing their peculiar 
auras of sound Scotch... . 

The last kiss. There. . 

Now she must hurry to put on her travelling clothes. 
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QO* course the car was blatantly new; and Joan’s shiny 

black trunk on the baggage carrier behind was new. 
Most of their clothes even were new and unfamiliar 
enough to make their bodies feel strange. As though their 
old arms and legs had been replaced with brand new ones 
from the factory and the new ones, although they fitted 
perfectly, were still a bit strange and stiff. “It’s like 
having one of those horrid Newlywed signs, or an old 
shoe tied on in back,” Joan thought. . . . Then there was 
Jeffrey’s baggage strapped to the running board. Every- 
thing about them was obvious. Like a nudge in the ribs. 
And Joan crouched very low in the seat and hoped people 
would not stare and grin. 

But by the time they had crossed over on the ferry 
and were threading their way through New York, she 
began to feel more comfortable and sat up straighter. 
After all, even when people did look, they looked with ad- 
miration and only at the car. For it was a splendid car. 
It crouched low on its axles with a threatening hint of 
unlimited power. Beautiful with fascinating midnight- 
blue-enamel and bright with polished nickel-work. The 
engine whined under the long hood as though it objected 
to going slowly through the crowded streets and wanted 
to roar with its full voice and hurtle along a straight end- 
less road. . . . Really a magnificent car. Mrs. Converse’s 
last gift, a final bulwark against any suspicion of dissent 
in the family. ... 

It was nice to be sitting net beside Jeffrey, going... . 
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Where were they going? To Lilith’s Garden. To Para- 
dise. Going to Paradise in an expensive roadster for a 
whole month. With Jeffrey. It was really awfully nice. 
. . . How silent Jeffrey was. But of course he had to 
keep his mind on the traffic and on that damn gear-shift 
that always worked backwards. Once they were out of 
these blocked streets they could talk together, freely and 
quietly as she had imagined. 

They were leaving New York now, rolling in a slow 
stream of traffic across a tremendously long bridge. At 
the other end of the bridge was more city and more an- 
noying traffic. For miles. . . . Well, the city was getting 
thinner at last. More and more shabby-looking and 
sprawled out. 

“Here we are!” said Jeffrey, suddenly turning a corner. 
“This road runs straight down the island almost to Mon- 
tauk.” 

So they passed out of the city into interminable ugly 
suburbs and finally beyond the suburbs into the desolate 
scrub growth and sand roads that make up the inland 
parts of Long Island. 

It was funny of Jeffrey to be so silent. Joan glanced 
sideways at him and discovered something tense in the 
expression of his jaw. As though his mouth were shut 
too tight ever to open in speech again. Funny to be silent 
now that they were alone together after so long a time of 
waiting. Jeffrey seemed to find it funny too for pres- 
ently he began chattering desperately as a person might 
talk with a rather dreadful stranger that for some reason 
must be entertained. How he talked! And the things 
he talked about! The wedding and the bachelor din- 
ner... . “And after a while Chuck got up and began 
to make a speech about me. But he broke down in the 
middle of it and cried. Imagine Chuck crying, Joan! 
And Tim began to catch his tears in a glass because he 
said they were triple-distilled alcohol and it was a sin to 
waste them.” ... On and on... . “Well, just about 
then, Jes started throwing the tables around. And of 
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course, all the time, Tom was in his underwear, asleep in 
the fireplace; well... .” 

Poor Jeffrey! To think he had to go on chattering this 
way. He didn’t have to talk at all unless he felt like it. 
Or at most, all he needed to do was to bend down and 
whisper to her now and then. To tell her he loved her. 

“After a while we had a funeral with Tom but Jes 
spoiled that because he claimed that Tom was a martyred 
Christian maiden and he was a bull and he was going to 
carry the body around the arena on his horns.” . . . Poor 
Jeffrey. To think he had to talk like that! 

“Jef,” she said ; and when he turned his head she smiled 
at him. “Jef, you don’t have to talk.” 

Immediately Jeffrey dragged at the emergency brake 
and the car stopped with a wild skid to the side of the 
road. He was holding her very close and whispering to 
her. “I know I’m an ass, Joan. I know it. But if I 
didn’t keep talking rot I’d have to stop the car and get 
out and kneel in the mud and grovel and thank you for 
being here and for ever loving a mess like me. I'd be 
out there now on all fours and I’d be afraid to look at 
et ryey dr,” 

“T’d much rather have you doing this,’ she answered; 
and then, when he let her speak again, “Well, you cer- 
tainly don’t need much encouragement! . . .” 

Imagine Jeffrey kneeling to her! 

After that, whether she encouraged him or not, Jeffrey 
had to stop the car at least once every twenty minutes 
and in the intervals he drove very fast to make up for lost 
time. Once, on a stretch of sandy road that passed on out 
of sight without a turn, he let the whining car have its 
way. The creature leaped ahead so quickly that the back 
of the seat seemed to strike them across the shoulders. _ 
Joan held tight and watched the numbers on the speed- 
ometer dial march solemnly past. Forty, fifty, sixty. 
Hardly any trouble at all with that. Then less impetu- 
ously, sixty-five, sixty-seven, eight—nine. . . . Seventy! 
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“I don’t dare open her all the way,” Jeffrey shouted 
through the roar of the engine. 

Rather a terrible car. A nice travelling speed for it 
was fifty or so... . 

But it did eat up distance. Every three minutes they 
were two and a quarter miles nearer Paradise, which was 
evidently situated somewhere on the eastern end of Long 
Island. . . . The car seemed eager too. It hummed deep 
in its throat, like a mosquito singing close to your ear on 
a hot night. Sometimes it actually seemed to rise up a 
little in front and paw the air, like a fast motor-boat piling 
water under her bows. ... Uzzzzz.. . uz-uz-uzzzz, 
with a steady rush along the little-used road that stays to 
the centre of the island and avoids most of the towns. 
Mile after mile, with an angry buzz and a fine spray of 
sand. As they sped the sun sank, casting a leveller and 
more golden light after them until the low scrub growth 
that surrounded them was changed marvellously from dull 
green to an orange red. On, on, on, abreast of the sun- 
rays, with a swish of sand under the mud-guards while 
the miles that separated them from their little private 
paradise dropped away as the long months had dropped 
away. 
Presently Jeffrey turned down a bumpy side-road and — 
headed south, with the sun over their shoulders. Then 
for a while eastward again, along the great concrete high- 
way that had been built for the Southampton and East- 
hampton people to go to Montauk upon. Then to the 
south again for a little, lumbering and bumping along 
ic side-road that followed the hollow behind the 

unes. 


* React’ Joan!” said Jeffrey suddenly, pointing with one 
and. 

Far ahead, perched on the humped back of a grassy 
dune, was Paradise. To any one unaware that it was 
Paradise it would have looked like a pretty little English 
house with wide rounded eaves and a terrace that over- 
looked the sea. A thread of smoke wandered up from 
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the chimney, losing itself in the still air and all the 
western windows flamed blindingly gold. 

“It’s Tom’s place,” said Jeffrey. ‘He comes down 
here where he can listen to the sea while he writes his 
poems about ships and lovers and magnificent pirates. 
He’s loaned it to us for all of May.” 


2 


_ Joan went into the house to find Madeleine, who had 
come down by train a day ahead, and Jeffrey stayed to 
run the car into the shed and take the baggage in. First 
the trunk. . . . He bumped it up the steps and into the 
house. Joan must be in the kitchen talking to Madeleine. 
. . . Then out again to fish Joan’s hand-bag out of the 
rumble and get his own suitcase. As he unstrapped the 
bags from the carrier on the running board he talked to 
himself and to the strap buckles in angry jerks. 

“This is all very well. But what right have you to be 
here with her, I’d like to know? (Damnit! Come open!) 
You and her! Why, Jeffrey, my fine fellow, you’ve been 
through things . . . you couldn’t even talk to her about. 
... And now! ‘Good God, man! She doesn’t really 
know you! (Oh, come open!) Just comes with you on 
blind trust. God... after the things I’ve done! Well, 
try tobea whiteman ... now. Fromnow on! (Damn 
this buckle to hell!) And remember, she’s a friend too. 
And you’re the only person in the world she can go to 
now. (Oh, God damn! My finger-nail!). .. .” 

Jeffrey came around the corner of the house, loaded 
like a railroad porter with four suitcases. Joan was wait- 
ing for him in the doorway. She had taken off her hat 
and now she stood patting the doorframe with her hand 
and pressing her cheek against it. When she saw him 
she blushed suddenly and looked at him with eyes that 
were heavily languid as with sleep. 

“Dear old house,” she whispered, patting the door- 
frame again. 
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The suitcases thumped about Jeffrey’s feet. He stood 
looking at her with miserable eyes, clasping and unclasp- 
ing his hands. “Oh, Joan!” he said, “you don’t know me! 
You don’t know me at all.” 

“Silly!” she said, with her eyes upon his face. 

“But you don’t know me,” he repeated stupidly. 

“Well, we’re here to—get acquainted, aren’t we?” she 
answered brightly. Then she vanished into the house, pink 
to the back of her neck. 


3 


“T couldn’t be shure when you was comin’,” said Made- 
leine, “so you'll have to be satisfied with a cold supper, 
Mr. Dwyer . . . savin’ of course a cup of broth. It’s a 
poor greetin’ but a hot dinner would have spoilt an’ me 
wonderin’ what time you’d be comin’, and maybe not 
then 2 

At one end of the living-room that ran the whole length 
of the little house a small table was set for two, with 
lighted candles upon it. . . . Madeleine’s poor greeting 
began with a cup of fragrant clam broth. Then cold duck 
and presently Madeleine appeared, grinning broadly and 
carrying a pail. 

“My God!” cried Jeffrey. ‘“Shampagny-water !”” 

“Himself sent it,” said Madeleine, still grinning. In 
this house “Himself” of course meant Tom. 

“Himself,” said Jeffrey wrenching at the cork, “always 


did estimate my character very justly. . . . Himself is a 
gentleman. More... he is a genius!” 
Pop! 


And all at once the room is fragrant with the odor of 
a ripe vineyard on a sun-soaked hillside. . . . They raise 
their glasses rather solemnly, looking across them at each 
other with eyes that smile gravely in the candlelight. “I 
never tasted any before,” says Joan, sipping it gingerly 
as though it were hot and wrinkling her nose at the bub- 
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bles. Jeffrey drains his first glass at a gulp, for it is a 
toast to Joan. 

_ “It's—it’s nice,” says Joan, struggling to finish her 
single glass, “but it pringles!’’ So Jeffrey generously fin- 
ishes the rest of the pint. 

The golden stuff has brought a thin flush to Joan’s 
cheeks. “Do you want the other bottle, Jef?” she asks 
innocently. 

“Another glass and I’d be tight as a drum,” he answers. 
“Looking at you is drunkenness enough. . . .” 

Cold duck in the home of cold duck and champagne and 
candlelight. Joan with flushed cheeks and eyes from 
which the last barriers have fallen, leaving them dark and 
still and eloquent with the things she cannot speak... . 


4 


After supper they went out upon the terrace together 
and listened to the sibilant mutter of the surf fifty yards 
away. They watched the dying after-glow of the sun 
and the stars growing to brightness along the sky. And 
at last they saw the waning moon lift from the sea’s rim. 
. . . Joan relaxed in a deck chair and Jeffrey perched 
above her on a balustrade, smoking innumerable cigarettes. 
He watched her face as she gazed out, still faintly smiling, 
over the water ; and when the moon’s light came upon her 
he saw her eyes again. . . . He must be very careful, 
for she is sweet and young and unafraid. Very careful 
and gentle. Not violent, not striking the note of insistent 
possession. . . . Their eyes meet and Joan’s head falls 
against the back of the chair as though all the strength 
had suddenly left her body. He makes a faint sound in 
his throat and stretches his hand out. She takes his hand 
in both of hers while their eyes drink deep and their 
mouths smile almost pitifully as at some melancholy thing. 
Suddenly she bends over his hand with a little sob and 
presses his knuckles hard against her heart. . . . He flicks 
the butt of his last cigarette into the dark... . 
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They rise together to their feet and stand for a while, 
looking into each other’s faces, as though they found new 
lovely things there to enchant their eyes as they watched. 
Then, without having spoken, clinging together, stum- 
bling a little, they enter the house and pass up the shadowy 
stair. 

O lente lente currite noctis equi! 


» 


II 


HAPPY time.2==: 

There were long mornings at the foot of a dune, 
when they lay with their faces in the shade of a beach 
umbrella and let the sun soak into them until they were 
languid and saturated. The sand was hot and utterly 
comfortable for it was not yet the season of beach-flies and 
scorching midsummer. But the May sun was already 
strong and it poured down upon them almost with the 
physical impact of a shower of water, drugging them and 
buoying their bodies to an airy lightness, bringing health 
and life alike to them and to the growing earth. _ 


2 


Afternoons on the beach, when they took long walks 
up and down the hard sand and discovered little drifted 
things with a feeling of exploration and adventure. Long 
loitering walks with unhurried conversation until the sun 
sank red behind the western dunes. Or sometimes a 
southwest wind would come in from the ocean, rolling 
veils of smoky mist before it, dank and salt with the taste 
of the deep sea. Then they would go back to the house 
and watch the green tongues of a driftwood fire until sup- 
per time and after that until bedtime. 


a 


Nights under the stars, when they went down to the 
beach and sat together, wrapped in a steamer-rug and 
talked wanderingly while the surf snored along the sand. 

293 
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She would say, ‘Tell me about the stars,” and he would 
talk from the wilderness of his imagination. Then she 
would listen, marvelling and watching his face. 

His face was a changing wonder to her. In his ardent 
moments he was almost pathetically young, but 1f he were 
thoughtful or moved by something she said or something 
he read, his face gathered up uncounted years. Then it 
was drawn and carved heavily with experience and seemed 
battered with the things that had shaken him. The two 
sides of his face would become quite different. One eye- 
brow would draw down and one side of his face would 
become severe and hard, while the other side was wistful 

. almost beseeching. Even the two corners of his 
mouth would bend into contradictory curves. ... But 
when she said, “Tell me about the ocean, Jef,” or ‘Tell 
me about sea-gulls,” or ‘Tell about me, Jeffrey,” his face 
was neither old nor young but ageless and very calm. 
Then his eyes became blank and, when he spoke, his voice 
was subdued and eloquent. 


4 


“Tell me about the stars.” ... 

“Science pretends the stars are balls of incandescent gas 
that can be measured and weighed and even analysed with 
pitiful toys called spectroscopes. But no sane person ever 
believes a scientist, for scientists deal exclusively with 
facts and the scientific facts of one century are the super- 
stitions of the next. The real authorities upon the sub- 
ject are shepherds because they never stoop to facts, deal- 
ing only with the truths; and what they say has stood for 
sixty centuries. Shepherds are hereditary doctors of the 
stars for since the beginning of time they have been con- 
cerned only with astronomy and with the culture of sheep. 
So in the theory of stars, I prefer to hold with shepherds 
rather than with scientists. And what better proof could 
you ask for the purity and integrity of the shepherd 
teachings upon this subject than the fact that the Master 
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of All the Stars, when he came first to this earth at Beth- 
lehem, chose shepherds out of all mankind for his first 
guests? Of course even the shepherds were preceded by 
an ox and an ass, but who can hope to be as perfect in 
humility as an animal who has only to follow instinct to 
be in accord with the high law of Nature? But of men, 
the shepherds came first. So I hold with the shep- 
herds. . . 

“Now the shepherds say of the stars that they are 
strange creatures or gods or dancing maidens that have 
taken all the sky as a floor for their joyful dances. And 
shepherds say that stars are eyes set to watch us and guide 
us and have power over us. And sailors say—another 
simple studious people, much devoted to astronomy—that 
stars are the souls of dead admirals that hold kind lights 
in the heavens to guide poor sailormen. . . . Long ago 
too it came out of Arabia and Egypt and those thought- 
ful countries that hear the ghostly whisper of Sahara 
that there is a magical influence in the stars. And if you 
are born under an evil star you will be an unkind and 
melancholy person and you will be unloved and lonely all 
your days. But if a fortunate star shone upon your na- 
tivity you will find yourself one May night, babbling about 
the stars while the long-backed rollers come in from the 
sea, and you will not be lonely and joy will fill you up 
and you will be so loved that you will forget entirely how 
to be unkind. : . . 

“Tf we could only find it, we two have a star that is 
our very own out of all the heavens. Now I have a 
theory that our star is that pinpoint of light just half way 
between the western rim of the Big Dipper and Polaris. 
It seems a nice modest little star that no one would ever 
think of stealing from us or going to law about. It is so 
inconsiderable that people would say, ‘Oh, let the foolish 
creatures have it if they want it!’ That is one of the 
advantages of modesty. When people have no cause to 
envy they are generous sometimes. . . . Of course, if we 
were to take Venus or Saturn for our star, there would 
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be litigation at once or some one would steal it from us. 
Or if we chose the moon like so many foolish lovers who 
think the moon never rose before that first night they 
kissed each other, we would have to share it like a bench 
in a crowded park and it would not be our very own. 
But our star would never tempt any one. It is precious 
only to us because it is ours. . . . It is nice to be able to 
look up on a clear night and say, “That little part of 
heaven is mine just as truly as my hat is mine.’ For now, 
whenever we are separated at night, we can look out of 
the window exactly at half past ten and know that the 
other too is looking at the star just then. Of course we 
must allow for time variations if we are very far apart. 
. .. It is nice to own a star, even a little one like ours 
which is probably no bigger than the sun... . 

“T wish I could tell you the names of all the stars but 
I know only a few of them and a few constellations. 
Polaris, Jupiter, Mars, Aldebaran, Venus, Saturn, then 
the Pleiades, Orion and the Great and Little Bears. There 
are other constellations in the South that we never see. 
. . . The Southern Cross. I hope I may see the Southern 
Cross before I die. Travellers and astronomers say that 
it is the brightest constellation in all the sky and that people 
are struck to tears with the beauty of it when they see it 
first. . . . Think what it would be to see the Great Bear 
for the first time. I imagine you would be willing almost 
to die then. Only to have heard rumours of it and then 
to come out under it one clear night, with the full facul- 
ties of maturity ; and look up at its magnificence. Untar- 
nished with familiarity. . . . Yet it is no less beautiful 
because it is familiar. It is only our poor human way to 
find it so. For to our eyes, only the next hill is green and 
only rare things have beauty in them. So every day we 
pass earth’s loveliness unseeing. . . . We would travel 
ten thousand miles to look upon the Southern Cross but 
we hardly trouble to raise our eyes to the nightly glory 
of the Great Bear. Only poets, I think, can remain un- 
surfeited with beauty. Only some few blessed people. 
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And even they not at all times. . . . To look up again 
and see the familiar swing of Orion hunting down the 
secrets of the night and to cry out again for the beauty of 
him. That is what makes a poet, not song or rhymes, but 
the power to see what others cannot see and to bring 
these household beauties to the poor blind ones. . . . Yet, 
I hope I may see the Southern Cross before I die. And 
the Magellan Clouds. Ever since I read of these in Dana 
I’ve fancied myself a lookout on a southbound sailing 
ship. Night and the booming trades in our quarter and 
I alone in the bows, peering ahead under the stiff curve 
of a drawing jib. Watching, with my hand on the taut 
jib-sheet ; listening to the slush of our bows as they cut 
through the marching waves. Then to see a faint gleam 
on the horizon and to peer again to be sure. Finally to 
turn, with a full heart, and call back to the mate where he 
stands beside the steersman in the glow of the binnacle 
light. ‘Sir! We've raised the Magellan Clouds! ... 
I’'d not exchange the glory of that moment even to have 
been the lookout who first glimpsed Colchis and shouted, 
‘Land-ho!’ and seen Jason leap to the bulwarks with the 
blood in his face, staring and shading his eyes... . 

“Then to come back. To return under your own stars, 
hungry for their familiar brightness. To be smitten afresh 
with their long-desired beauty. Do you remember in 
Two Years Before the Mast? That... for sailors say 
that in coming home round Cape Horn, the North Star ts 
the first land you make. . . . To have longed and watched. 
ihenw-..colaris!...... -Lhalassal’......’ Fora while 
he only muttered to himself, half audibly. “When the 
stars threw down their spears . . . a thousandeyes... 
the star-dials . . . hinted at morn.” ... 

“Tell me more about the stars,” said Joan, drawing the 
steamer rug closer around them. He smiled and his 
smile faded and his face became the tinted mask of a 
strange Levantine nature deity... . 

“The stars are overlords of beauty and their servants 
are poets and lovers. Thus am I doubly a slave of the 
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stars; they are my masters and I must do as they bid me 
do. But they are kind masters and their service is a kind 
service, for their ways are ways of love and loveliness 
and they have no other ways. . . . I rejoice in my bond- 
age for the stars have led me out to wander at night 
often among the hills in that mystic time when nature 
betrays her secrets in soft speech as she slumbers. They 
have brought me down to the sea as for a second baptism 
and bade me bathe. Then the stars poured down their 
light upon me and I swam naked in their beams. And 
the poor shore people said it was only phosphorus. But 
I knew and I rose up from the ocean, the anointed of 
ane stars’ ss: 

“Now I am consecrated to their service and I may not 
rest from their service, for there is no rest from 
beauty.). 4". 

“T was led through song and fantasy and through great 
exultation of heart until I came, not long since, to a secret 
place where stars like Seraphs spread their wings about 
a mystery to hide it. And I entered that place singing 
the praises of the stars who would show me truth and 
teach me wisdom and refresh my lips with the dews of 
Aphrodite. And I entered in and I looked. . . . Pres- 
ently I saw two pictures, small as the pictures cut upon 
a coin, but living and bright with living colours. And 
the pictures were twin pictures of myself; but they were 
not myself, for the figure I saw in those pictures was of 
a man perfect in virtue and schooled in the desired secrets 
of beauty. But in figure and in spirit they were myself. 
Myself glorified. And like me they were servants of the 
starse’. * 

“One figure was bright as a spirit that has never known 
of any base thing. Upon his head was an aureole of light 
and in his hand was a harp. And he sang those marvel- 
lous perfect songs that drift among the circling orbits of 
outer stins. For he was a priest of the glory of the stars 
and he sang the secret songs of the stars that one day all 
men shall hear. Untouched he was, undoubting, untamed, 
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more than human, intimately knowing all beauty, giving 
it words in perfect speech. And I knew that he was my- 
self, what I might have been. .. . 

“The other figure was less bright and less unearthly; 
but it was a strong figure and a brave figure, scarred with 
the wounds of many battles. He too held a harp and he 
sang the rough despairing songs of the sorrows of men, 
so that men wept when they heard him and grieved for 
unborn generations. But sometimes as he sang, the songs 
he might have sung came to him as in a dream and en- 
tered magically into his singing. Then he sang men’s 
dreams with a loud voice, bringing sorrow and a great 
hope to the hearts of men, his brothers. And that man 
too was myself, what I yet might be but never would 


“Then I cried out to the watchful company of stars, 
and I said, “Masters! Lords! I behold here only truth 
which is always pain and wisdom which is always sor- 
row! And I wept because I had not found love which the 
stars had promised to their slave. Then my masters 
whispered with myriad lips, ‘Oh, foolish one. Look 
again! Here also is love!’ Then the two small images 
came close against my eyes and a warm mouth kissed me 
and I felt the dews of Aphrodite damp upon my lips. 
Then my heart was filled with happiness so great that I 
forgot even to thank the stars, my masters. But my 
masters only smiled and forgave me, because .. .” 

“Because why?” she whispered. 

“Because it was you that kissed me and those two tiny, 
hopeless, pitiful, beautiful images were my reflections in 
your eyes, Joan. And because if you keep loving me 
forever, perhaps some day I may grow to be something 
worth loving. I might become actually a shadow’s shadow 
of all the kind things you think I am already.” 

“Oh, Jeffrey . . . oh, Jeffrey!” For a time she could 
only cling to him and cry softly. “Jeffrey, I’m afraid. 
. - « Oh, do I really mean that ?” 

He kissed her again and sprang to his feet. 
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“Let’s swim, Joan.” 
They raced down the sands together to the foaming 
margin of the sea. 


5 


Joan hated to be chased. If Jeffery followed her up- 
stairs on all fours and nipped at her ankles with his 
fingers, she would shriek and sit down on the steps and 
pull her dress over her feet and refuse to move an inch 
until he had gone up before her. Joan hated to be chased 
so naturally Jeffrey delighted in chasing her. At night 
on the beach, he would suddenly make a horrible face 
and howl, “I’m a remora!” or “I’m a mandrake!” or even 
“T’m a Calvinist!’ Then he would growl and come after 
her in great fantastic leaps, flinging out his arms and legs 
and she would squeal and try to double back to the de- 
serted steamer rug. The steamer rug was the only friendly 
thing on the beach, a dark island of refuge in the dark. 
Something to burrow under and hide her head in and be 
shudderingly dug out from. Just as soon as he began 
meditating a face, even before he growled and leaped, 
she would make desperately for the steamer rug. His 
object was to head her back to the breakers and he usually 
succeeded because he could run faster than she could to 
begin with, and when he growled behind her she became 
partially paralysed with delightful terror and could only 
totter. So she would retreat, still squeaking, until the 
water surged to her shoulders and made her afraid to go 
further. Then all she could do was to splash water at 
him and flap her hands up and down, shrilling, “Oh, 
Jefreeeeee!’”’ while he came at her in a series of tremendous 
hops like a frog. Then a final mighty leap from him 
and a last agonized squeal from her and she was cap- 
tured. She would struggle as though she really wanted 
to escape and he would let her go sometimes just to have 
the fun of catching her again and holding her, laughing: 
while she squealed and fought. And always in the end 
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she would sigh and relax suddenly in his arms and close 
her eyes. . . . Sometimes as he held her so, while the 
phosphorus boiled and eddied around their pale legs, he 
would imagine she was a young mermaiden he had cap- 
tured in the crest of a wave. Her flesh was cool from 
the water and firmly soft; and the foam reflected a pale 
greenish light upon her face. A daughter of the sea, come 
to meet her lover at night upon the sands. And when 
he kissed her mouth he tasted the brine of the deep places 
where her home was; and her dripping arms crept up 
around his neck to draw him under and carry him down 
forever to a palace of pale coral where fish darted like 
birds in a garden. . . . Her lips would whisper against 
his cheek and he would swing her high in his arms and 
carry her up the beach and into the little dark house upon 
the hump-backed dune. 


6 


It was nice to learn about each other. Some wonderful 
new-discovered detail every day. Joan noticed, for in- 
stance, that Jeffrey had a way—or rather, Jeffrey’s eyes 
had a way—of filling with tears when he was struck sud- 
denly with any emotion. Not sentimentally, for Jeffrey 
loathed sentimentality and used to make fun of Joan for 
liking Dickens, But his eyes filled irresistibly and un- 
consciously, just as his face flushed when he was excited. 
Any sort of thing that pleased him with its perfection 
did this to his eyes. . . . If, as they sometimes did, they 
were fooling with a word or a phrase after break fast, 
tossing it back and forth, changing it and improving upon 
it and Joan gave it a new whimsical twist, quite the best 
yet, Jeffrey’s eyes would fill with tears even before he 
laughed. . . . On that rainy afternoon when they sat in 
front of the living-room fire, improving the shining hours 
by telling all the horrible things that had happened to 
them, Joan had the satisfaction of making him shudder 
and seeing his eyes fill. Jeffrey's anecdotes ran to train 
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wrecks. ‘“And the wheels on four of the cars were drip- 
ping gore before the train could be stopped.” But Joan 
told about the time she had gone cruising up the coast of 
Maine in Dorothy Nash’s yacht. How one calm after- 
noon they had rowed ashore to a pretty green island to sit 
on the rocks and talk together ; and how they heard a great 
beast galloping through the trees toward them, baying 
with the full throat of a hunting-dog; and how the beast 
had broken cover not fifty feet away. And the beast was 
a man with a horrible face and he ran on all fours like 
a wolf. And when he saw them he crouched on his 
haunches and whined quaveringly at them. . . . Then 
the two men in uniform had run up, laughing, and cap- 
tured?" 


f 


Pleasure and mirth and horror all brought tears to 
Jefirey’s eyes but, most of all, the sudden blow of artistic 
perfection had this power over him. . . . One stormy 
evening when, for a change they sat on opposite sides of 
the table, reading apart, Joan happened to glance across 
at Jeffrey. To her amazement, swift tears were splashing 
down his cheeks and he was scowling fiercely as he read 
and biting his lip. Finally he actually choked down a sob. 
A sob! And she could not hold in her laughter any longer. 
Jeffrey, sobbing over a book! She simply had to laugh. 
“Oh, Jef! Is it as sad as all that?” 

“Sad?” he said, looking up in amazement and licking 
a tear out of the corner of his mouth. “No, not sad at 
all. But, oh, my God! Joan, I’ve found a great book! 
These Irishmen have a way of saying things. . . . It’s 
simply perfect! It cuts like a knife. . . . This passage! 
Oh, my God!’ He holds up a little orange-red book. 
Printed on the cover in black letters, Joan reads “Messer 
Marco Polo.” 


“Pll go back again and begin out loud. You'll love it, 
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Joan... . It’s the greatest thing since The Song of 
Roland. . . . To think Tom had it here and never tele- 
graphed me about it! . .. 

“The message came to me, at the second check of the 
hunt, that a countryman and a clansman needed me.” . 
And there went Jeffrey’s eyes. That was silly because 
there was nothing so wonderful yet. Then she reflected 
that Jeffrey was Irish on his father’s side so perhaps he 
got a magic that she missed. But it was a beautiful 
story. . . . Finally came the place where Jeffrey had left 
off before, and now he had to struggle with his voice as 
he read. The tears plopped down upon the page. . 
Marco Polo in the Court of Kubla Khan... . 

“I shall now tell you of the life and death of the Lord 
Le 

He told them of the birth in Bethlehem, and of the 
teaching on the hills, and the poets nodded their heads; 
and he told them of the cleansing of lepers and of the 
casting out of devils and the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead, and the magicians wondered; and he told them 
of the betrayal by Judas with a kiss, and the captains-at- 
arms shuffled in their seats; (a perfect torrent from Jef- 
frey) and he told them of the scourging, and of the 
crowning with thorns . . . and he told them of the cruci- 
fixion between two thieves, and a great oath ripped from 
the beard of Kubla Khan. . . . ‘And on the third day he 
arose from the dead... . Anda great SHOUT... .” 
Here Jeffrey gave a great shout, and his face had that 
strange battered look that always puzzled Joan... . 


8 


Joan spoke to him about the way his eyes acted. “I 
can’t help it, Joan,” he said uncomfortably. “They've al- 
ways been that way. Good Lord! You don’t think I’m 
crying, do you? Tearful Annie? It’s like blushing 1s 


with some people.” 
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“Don’t apologise for it,” she smiled. “T like it because 
you do it.” And his eyes worked again. 
“Damn!” he said. 


9 


When he was frightened his eyes acted the same way. 
. . . Once they had been telling each other about their 
childhood, for they felt a need of clearing up the unfor- 
givable years when they had not known each other. Joan 
told him of the time when she was a very little girl and 
how she had nearly died of diphtheria, cheerfully giving 
abundant details. 

“You might have died!” he said suddenly. 

“Oh, yes. They all thought I hadn’t a chance. Once 
when the doctor thought I was unconscious, I heard him 
tell mother I had about an hour... .” 

“Don’t!” he cried, very pale, and he jumped up with 
his eyes glistening again. Then for several minutes he 
kept looking at her strangely. “But you might have 
died!’ he repeated over and over in a frightened voice. 


IO 


When he was angry too. . . . For once they quarrelled. 
Over such a little thing! ... 

Jeffrey had got up first and Joan heard him shaving 
in the bathroom. Then he began taking a shower and 
Joan lay in bed listening and smiling to herself. When he 
came to turn on the cold water he always used to beat 
his chest like a drum and howl. . . . “Oh, my God! ... 
OR, my" God! Oh,» it’s GOLE ...:. ScolelScolels 
Jumping about. 

Presently he came in, dressed in his tattered grey bath- 
robe, looking very pink and fresh and wide-awake as he 
smoked one of his heavy Egyptian cigarettes. } 

“Jef,” she said gently, “would you mind not smoking 
in here now? The smell of it makes me feel sickish until 
I’ve had breakfast.” 
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“All right,” he said cheerfully, and flicked the cigarette 
out of an open window. Then he came and sat on the 
edge of her bed. 

“Look here, Joan,” he said. “Anything I do that an- 
noys you like that, let me know. If I gargle my coffee 
or anything, or—anything. Anything annoying and un- 
necessary. It’s no use holding those things in and brood- 
ing over them. Some day they’re bound to burst out 
anyway and hurt us both. That sort of thing is done 
carelessly without thinking and if we tell each other about 
them good-humouredly, we can eliminate them and not 
have a lot of little things keeping us from getting on to- 
gether. Like that cigarette, for instance. If you hadn’t 
told me about that I might have done it every morning, 
and if you’d kept it in you would have come to hate me 
over it and I wouldn’t have known enough to prevent it. 
That would be cruel to both of us. Always tell me, Joan. 
About everything. Even at the risk of hurting my feel- 
ings, but of course you won’t do that. But don’t you 
think it’s a good idea, Joan?” 

“You're a dear,” she said, smiling up at him. 

“Now for instance you do a couple of things that rub 
me the wrong way somehow. Nothing much of course, 
but like that antipastic cigarette of mine.” 

“What?” she said, trying hard to sound casual. 

“Well, for one thing, you have a way of tapping out 
tunes on your teeth with your finger-nail when you’re 
reading. Probably you do it unconsciously. And another 
thing. Sometimes when you're doing something, you keep 
telling yourself about it. Like when you're getting 
dressed, you say, ‘Now, my stockings,’ or ‘white or tan 
slippers ?—white.’ . . . It sort of grates me, you know, 
but probably you never thought ofatni 

“l’m sorry my actions grate on you,” she answered 
coldly. 4 

Jeffrey sprang to his feet, flushing angrily. There were 


tears in his eyes. ; 
“Well, I’m damned!’ he cried. “We’re going to 
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straighten things out and have everything above board 
and right away you get sore. It’s all right for you to 
criticise me but as soon as J begin . . . BOOM goes your 
rotten temper!” 

“The things were quite different!” she answered, rising 
on her elbow. “I only spoke about a cigarette; but of 
course you have to get personal!’ 

“Good God, Joan! Can’t you be reasonable? Was I 
any more personal than you were? Did J get sore? Did 
I say any more than you did? What the devil is the 
matter with you, anyway?” 

“That’s right, Jeffrey! I can’t stop you! Go right 
ahead! First make all the nasty personal remarks you 
can think of. Then swear at me!” 

“So this is what I get for trying to treat a woman like 
an equal—as though she could be fair like a man. Joan, 
you give me a pain in the neck!” 

“Fair? Well at least I’m not insulting and vulgar and 
horrid and cowardly!” 

“Oh .. .” he cried, “you—you little she-devil!’”’ And 
he rushed out of the room and slammed the door heavily 
after him. 

A conclusive terrible noise, like a tremendous period. 
“Ended,” said the door. 

But it was not ended at all. For immediately the door 
had shut, it opened again. It opened so quickly that it 
seemed to bounce open. You would have thought it had 
not closed long enough to have made that terrible crash. 
Bang! Open! Or rather, Bangopen! ... And Jeffrey 
was in again almost before he had quite gone out. (By 
the above I am trying to indicate with what extreme rap- 
idity Jeffrey left the room, slammed the door, opened the 
door and came in again. . . . While one might have said, 
“Hot dog!’’) ; 

“Look here, Joan,” he said plaintively, “I thought we 
weren’t ever going to fight.” 

“Sh-she-devil!” she said, and put her head under the 
pillow to cry. 
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Jeffrey was kneeling beside her. “Joan! Joan!’ 

She popped her head out and kissed him. 

“I'm sorry, Jef.” 

“No!” he shouted so that she started. “Not you! Me! 
I’m sorry. It was me!” 

“No! Me!” she insisted. “I was unreasonable but it 
hu-hurt to find that you saw anything wrong with me.” 

“T bullied you,” he said reproachfully. 

“You ought to have. Now I suppose you'll never give 
me a chance to be fair again and we'll have secrets between 
us . . . and it was so nice to trust each other that way.” 
. . . She mopped her eyes with the tassel of his bathrobe. 
The only thing he could think of was to kiss her. 

“Sh-she-devil! Oh, am I, Jef?” 

Whereupon he assured her (rather well, considering he 
had not eaten any breakfast yet) that she was anything 
but a she-devil. Anything. Until Madeleine began com- 
menting thunderously and caustically from the foot of 
the stairs on the subject of their tardiness. 


er 


Madeleine was free with her comments in those days 
and professed to be scandalised at their “goin’s on.” In- 
deed she was in command of such a mass of detail relevant 
to their “goin’s on” that Jeffrey sometimes suspected the 
honest servant of felt slippers and a night glass. When 
Joan and Jeffrey were seated helplessly at the supper table 
she would come upon them and discuss their frailties with 
such an ingenious candour that Joan had the rare privilege 
of seeing Jeffrey blush to the tips of his ears and glance 
coyly along the bridge of his nose. But Madeleine had 
no mercy. “You have no call to be lookin’ like such a 
modest vilet, Mr. Dwyer,” she’d say, fixing him with a 
judicial eye. ‘“Didn’t I hear the both of yez on the beach 
last night carryin’ on like wild pagan creatures? Half 
the night you was up behavin’ scandleous and undaicent 
as though there wasn’t that much of a Christian soul be- 
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tween yez!” (Here Madeleine measured off half an inch 
of her red fore-finger with her thumb nail. ) “No wonder 
it is at all that you come down late for breakfast and find 
the coffee spoilt. When you might better have been in 
your bed you was out on the sand there schreechin’ like 
a pair of unredeemed catamounts. ... Then you, Mr. 
Dwyer, takes and carries her upstairs, with the pair of yez 
drippin’ like Tim Connel’s ghost and him just after 
drownin’ himself for havin’ hit Father Mulligan a skelp 
widanaxe. Why can’t yez dry yourselves first like Chris- 
tian young people? Sloppin’ the room up like a leaky 
cellar! And then, to cap the climax, the both of yez go 
like a couple of heathen fish. . . .” 

“Madsy!” cried Joan, with her hands against her flam- 
ing cheeks. As for Jeffrey, on these occasions he was 
quite incapable of articulation but his blush was as elo- 
quent as a shout. 

Madeleine would grin cheerfully at him. 

“Just look at him now, Miss Joany! Isn’t he the dar- 
lint! Pink as a geeranyum and modest as a bride! It’s 
not me that’s blamin’ you, Miss Joany, no mather what!’ 

“Madeleine, you are a wicked old woman!’ he would 
say, and Madeleine would retire to the kitchen, grinning 
at the compliment. 

“T think,” said Jeffrey, “that Madeleine has been read- 
ing Romeo and Juliet on the sly. She’s dramatising her- 
self as the nurse. That kind of thing is all right enough 
in a play, but my God! I’m still hot all over! My nerves 
wouldn’t stand more than a month of her!’ 

But Madeleine was not to be shaken off so easily. After 
supper one evening she casually announced that she in- 
tended adopting them permanently. 

“T’ve decided,” she said, “to stay with yez. I can’t put 
up with your mother no more, Miss Joany. She’s a 
virago, that’s what your mother is (no offence bein’ in- 
tended and none took I hope). And it’s too old I’m get- 
tin’ to be takin’ orders and keepin’ my mouth shut any 
more. So yez can both set your minds to rest about a 
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cook. It’s not as if I was the kind to be clutterin’ up the 
kitchen with young men, either.” 

Jeffrey shot an agonised and appealing glance at Joan. 

“But, Madsy!’ said Joan. “We couldn’t pay you 
nearly as much as mother did.” 

“Go along now!” said Madeleine scornfully. “Pay 
what suits your pockets. I have a little piece of money 
put by for myself and I’m oney lookin’ for a place where 
I can have my own way and do light cookin’ for small 
numbers. Besides, the both of yez need lookin’ after 
and you’d never be unkind to an old woman.” 

“But, Madsy!” 

. “Go along now! Sure, won’t you be needin’ me maybe 
anyways one of these fine days for all you know?” 

“Why ?” said Joan, rather puzzled. 

Madeleine stook akimbo and cocked her head. 

“Miss Innercent!’”’ she said. ‘‘Why, indade! Well, if 
you don’t know for yourself, it’s not me that’ll go out of 
me way tellin’ you! Why, indade! Because Nature’s 
Nature is why, and thank God for that! Miss Innercent! 
. .. And there’s no call to be sayin’ ‘Oh, Madsy’ and 
blushin’ at me. . . . So yez both can set your minds aisy 
about a cook... . And I’m prayin’ night and day it'll 
be a boy.” 

“Well, she is a good cook,” said Jeffrey subduedly when 
Madeleine was gone. 


[il 
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S° the bright month passed and they were happy to- 
gether. So happy, that in later years neither of them 
could ever come to a seaside place without amazement and 
disappointment to discover that an ocean beach is, after 
all, only a part of the half sad, half happy earth... . 
The beach was the shore of a blessed island where never 
anything but joy and friendly waves could come. The 
sun was a fountain of strength and the air a sparkling 
drink, sweet to the lips. . . . To sit forever in the sun 
when the waves are emerald and white and in the dark 
when they are blue shadows with ropes of starlight in 
them. This forever. To live in peace of mind and com- 
radeship of soul and rapture of body. Joan would say, 
“Tell me about the sun, Jeffrey,” or ‘Tell me about my 
eyes when you kiss me.” And he would weave long prose 
poems for her and she was glad with a gladness that was 
keen as pain, because no one else might ever hear the 
words he spoke to her and these poems were for her 
alone. 

And all that month, the sun and the clean water and 
the clean air entered into them and mingled in them until 
they became one utterly. Forever... . 
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Oh, but not forever. ... 

Toward the middle of May Jeffrey began scribbling 
with a pencil stub on bits of paper he found around the 
house. Then his eyes pee empty and his lips silently 
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formed words and Joan would realise with a stab of pain 
which she tried to repress that his mind was away from 
her and he had thoughts apart from her. Sometimes he 
would start from his muttering and preoccupation and 
find her watching him; and he would smile blankly at her 
and go back to his scribbling again. And sometimes when 
she spoke to him he would listen politely but only half 
attending, with the shadow of a dream upon his lips. 
Worst of all, he ceased to be the eager one and gave over 
following her with hungry haste. Sometimes he seemed 
almost to submit to her caresses or to accept them without 
exultation, casually as things that were his due. The 
darkling pursuits along the beach that she had come to 
love with a half terrified passion were fewer now and he 
would forget to carry her in his arms when the game was 
ended. Often they even walked quite calmly up to their 
little room together, like middle-aged married people to 
whom rapture is somewhat stale and to whom love is a 
comfortable household thing like a good dinner. 

It was not that Jeffrey was less alive now than he had 
been. He burned and sparked as always but not alone 
for her. He was a little aloof from her and almost inde- 
pendent of her. And Joan noticed with surprising long- 
ing that his face grew just as young and eager now when 
he scribbled with a pencil stub on the back of an envelope, 
as it had been during those first days when they had clung 
together, so mightily shaken, in the lifting breakers. 


=) 


These things came gradually and Joan realised them 
slowly and against her will. At first she pretended that 
she was imagining and later she tried to be content by tell- 
ing herself that it was only natural for custom to dim 
the glory of it a little and that Jeffrey loved her as much 
as ever he had. Indeed he often seemed to, for some- 
times he was still the faun-faced pursuer and she the 
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young sea-maiden careless of escape. But in the end Joan 
was forced to realise that their intense fire had cooled 
already to a friendly hearth-stone glow. 

So she cried a little when she was alone. But Jeffrey 
never dreamed that any change had come upon them. . . . 
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Inevitably Joan began to watch him with anxiety in 
her heart and as she watched she saw him grow restless. 
Once he told her he was bursting with a million things he © 
would write when the month was over and she thought 
his voice sounded almost impatient. “‘Well,” she mused, 
“T won’t keep him here. I’ve been happier here than I 
ever knew would be possible . . . but I suppose you can’t 
keep happiness once it starts to drift away. But I will 
keep Jeffrey and making him restless isn’t the way.” .. . 

So one day she suggested going away before May was 
quite over; his face brightened and he began to speak 
eagerly of preparations and a desperate hope she had 
cherished died very quietly. 

Their last night on the beach, the last fanciful poem, 
the last breathless pursuit and the last embrace where the 
waves flooded around them and ebbed, were all more 
poignantly sweet than any before because they knew these 
things were happening for the last time. 
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On a fragrant morning in the last week of May they 
packed their belongings about the car and started off, with 
Madeleine in a baroque pansy hat presiding over the 
rumble. Joan looked her last upon their deserted Paradise, 
the long beach that was secret and beautiful at night, the 
grasses waving in the sun and the little house on the 
hump-backed dune. Then she glanced at Jeffrey. His 
face wore the same eager expression as it had when he 
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had driven her down here a little over three weeks ago. 
And Joan thought she knew how that angel looked as he 
stood guarding the gates of Eden with his burning 
sword. ... 

“Now,” said Jeffrey, fumbling with the gear-shift, 
“Home!” 


IV 


I 


)i yeti the days of their engagement little questions 
of the future, where they should live and how much 
money they would have to spend, had seemed so trifling 
to Joan that she had scarcely bothered her head over them. 
Jeffrey had told her that in any case they would have 
enough money to get along comfortably on and with 
luck—if his popularity as a writer grew—they might even 
be moderately well off. As to where they should live 
Joan used to think that made very little difference so long 
as they were together. She had told Jeffrey to suit his 
own convenience and choose a place where he would be 
able to do his best work. So Jeffrey had gone about 
house-hunting with an air of deep mystery. Finally in 
March he had come to her with complicated explanations 
of mortgages and loans and first payments, of which she 
had understood not a word. In fact he had seemed a 
little puzzled about the whole thing himself. It was clear, 
however, he had found a great bargain, “dirt cheap,” an 
ideal place not far from Norwalk, Connecticut. A beauti- 
ful old house and seven acres of land on a hill top, just off 
the state road that connected Twykham with Millbridge, 
a place with a winding spindled staircase and the date 1781 
over the door. He was having it carpentered and plumb- 
ered and furnaced and interior-decorated and electric- 
lighted and landscape-gardened, to be quite ready by the 
first of June. His brother Michael, who was an interior- 
decorator, was handling it for him and furnishing it suit- 
ably at a tremendous bargain... . As Jeffrey spoke of it 
Joan knew vividly that the house would be a gay comfort- 
able place, familiar with rhe and fresh country odors, 
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flooded with the honest traditions of early American days. 
Haunted with the goat-hoofed echoes of besieging wood- 
land things. ... 


2 


Now as the car hummed rapidly between the neat white 
fences that border state roads in Connecticut and Joan 
smelled lilacs gushing their fragrance to the rapturous 
touch of May, as they passed mysterious orchards that 
fluttered perpetually with falling blossoms, Joan forgot to 
regret her beach and began to grow impatient for the 
house where they would live together until they were 
happy old people, with kind wrinkled faces and honored 
white hair. . . . To go home. To her own home. She 
would have a whole bright house to play with . . and 
Jeffrey in it working at his desk. 

And so, as they hurried along through the midafter- 
noon, pleasant thoughts came again and her heart rejoiced 
again until she marvelled that even spring could be so 
beautiful and soft and full of light. ... For as some 
faces seem to have been created just for those moments 
when they grow bright with laughter, New England of all 
the world seems made especially to feel the delicate passion 
of spring. Old fruitless apple trees, growing haphazard in 
every pasture, burst into a foam of blossoms almost with 
a gesture of delight. Every dooryard is a bower of sweet 
lilacs and the changing skies of New England vary in 
mutable beauty with the caprices of April and May and 
_ June. 


%) 


The car had stopped and Madeleine, climbing ponder- 
ously out of the rumble, was audibly thanking her Creator 
for deliverance from the perils of Jeffrey’s driving. .. . 
And there, beyond a flowering wall, among six tall sugar 
maples on a terrace, was Joan’s house, clean and bright 
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in a coat of fresh white paint. Its only adornment was 
a fine doorway; and the door was painted the clear green 
of young growing things. The rest of the house was 
almost severely simple and Joan was surprised to find it 
beautiful, for the single ornament the house could boast 
was purity of shape and proportion; a characteristic com- 
mon to Greek pottery and old New England houses. 

Joan paused a moment between the tall lilacs that 
flanked the stone door-step and looked down contentedly 
across the road, where a sloping vista of meadow and 
walled field and points of woodland tumbled to the silver 
border of a running brook. . . . Then came a sudden joy- 
ful clamour from the rear of the house, proclaiming that 
Madeleine had found her kitchen good and the outlook, 
praise God, simply grand. Jeffrey’s voice calling her to 
come and see the old staircase and the new book shelves 
that Michael had designed for them. 


4 
Even Jeffrey was delightedly surprised at the appear- 
ance of the house since it had been done over. . . . The 


long living-room in white and yellow with sea-blue cur- 
tains and blue-grey rag carpets and tall open bookcases 
between the windows. Half of the furniture was delicate 
pieces of antique mahogany, and half corpulently uphol- 
stered easy-chairs for comfort. (There was nothing of 
the fanatical purist about Michael.) And in a corner, 
the curving spindled staircase with a mahogany handrail 
and varnished maple treads. A staircase that was not 
like an ordinary staircase at all but like a strange and 
beautiful piece of furniture shaped like a strip carved from 
the shell of a gigantic periwinkle, rising gracefully with- 
out visible means of support. It was almost an adventure 
to climb that stair for the first time. It looked so frail 
you thought it could not bear your weight. But the honest 
craftsmen who had made it had been proud men with 
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reputations in their villages and not a tread creaked under 
your foot as you climbed it. 

To the north of the living room on the ground floor 
was a small guest-room, and at the back of the house in 
an eastward-projecting wing was a pantry and Madeleine’s 
sunny kitchen. 

Upstairs in the southwest corner was Joan’s room, 
cheerfully bright as was all the house and, next to hers, 
also on the west side, was Jeffrey’s room. Their rooms 
were separated by a sliding door and Joan and Jeffrey 
took immense satisfaction in pushing the door perma- 
nently back and hanging a curtain instead, a symbol at 
once of intimacy and integrity. To the north, beyond 
Jeffrey’s room, was another guest room and over the 
kitchen, the bath and Madeleine’s room. And beneath 
the hand-hewn timbers of the attic was Jeffrey’s working- 
place with a special table eight feet long and four feet 
1 eee 


V 


I 


pi lived very contentedly together in their cheerful 
house. And if Joan used to wonder at first and feel 
hurt that Jeffrey seemed less rapturously in love with her 
than he had been, she soon got used to it and nursed no 
vain regrets and was happy enough with quiet domestic 
things. Of course Jeffrey was never unkind or even posi- 
tively indifferent but wonder no longer came to his eyes 
when he looked at her. Only understanding and friendly 
affection. Sometimes too he was a trifle absent-minded 
and obviously thought of his work quite as often as he 
thought of her. “But I mustn’t be jealous of his writ- 
ing,’ she thought. ‘Even if I have only a part of his 
mind, I have got him and no one else in the world can say 
that.” . . . An almost prosaic Jeffrey that she had not 
imagined. A Jeffrey that for six days of the week worked 
on a schedule like a businessman. 


2 


Of course they still had adventures together. Jeffrey 
had a way of making an adventure of anything beyond 
the routine of his work. Sometimes he would come down 
from his attic in the middle of the morning with the old 
eager look on his face. “Pack up a toothbrush and a clean 
handkerchief, Joan; we start for New York in an hour.” 
If she protested that she could not possibly be ready so 
soon he would only grin at her. “‘I’ll be waiting for you 
with the car in an hour. We need to raise a little hell, 
Joan, Three days of unspeakable debauchery in the glare 
of the white lights. ALOR and Cleopatra looping the 
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loops in Alexandria. ... Was it Alexandria? One hour, 
Joan.” And somehow she always managed to be ready 
in time, happy and flushed with excitement. . . . It was 
such an adventure to go to New York with Jeffrey. 
Three or four days of fun and excitement. He would 
never decide where to go or what to do until just at the 
last minute when the thing would have to be done in a 
breathless rush. He cast a verbal glamour over these 
holidays, making them seem delightfully and thrillingly 
sweet, as though there were something wicked and ro- 
mantic about running off like this. But he had enough 
intuition to leave Joan alone sometimes too; and she would 
have tea somewhere with Dorothy Nash while he picked 
up the loose ends of friendship in the Yale Club and 
played bachelor for a while. And always when they were 
in town together, he would tell her to call up her father 
and the three of them would dine together. Pleasant 
dinners, unlike the first one. 


3 


It was rather an adventure too, having people up to 
the country to visit them. Once Mignon came and Dor- 
othy Nash several times and on one memorable occasion 
Jeffrey had Tim and Tom and Chuck up all at once... . 

Characteristically, Jeffrey forgot to tell her that any 
one was to come, and the first intimation Joan had of the 
intended visit was through a fatherly old gentleman who 
drove up to their door in a little closed car. A kindly, 
_ virtuous-looking old man who smiled benignly at her when 
she opened the door and told her he would like to have 
a word with Mr. Dwyer. Joan was carefully polite to 
him and put him in the most comfortable chair in the 
living-room because she had a feeling that he might be 
one of Jeffrey’s numerous more or less distant “uncles,” 
come to pay a friendly call. She ran excitedly up to the 
attic and told Jeffrey the old man’s name. ‘Hot dog!’ 
said Jeffrey, dropping his work at once. “Bootlegger !” 
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Joan was indignant because she had been so respectful. 
He had appeared to be such a nice fatherly old gentleman. 
Such a respectably suave way of speaking. “The genuine 
product, Mr. Dwyer, I assure you. Look for yourself. 
Notice the original wrappers. I stake my reputation upon 
it, sir! I brought it from Canada myself... at no 
small risk to life and limb. And I can say with my hand 
on my heart (he put his hand on his heart) that if this 
is not all I profess it to be, why then, Mr. Dewar never 
owned a distillery.” 

“Not adulterated ?” 

The bootlegger smiled patriarchally. “Why,” he said, 
“having staked my reputation upon it, should I hesitate 
to risk my investment as well? You shall sample it for 
yourself, sir, with no obligation on your part. Madame 
(turning grandly to Joan), might I trouble you for a cork- 
screw? I find I have left my own with one of my clients.” 

Jeffrey sniffed and squinted and finally tasted. Then 
he grinned. ‘Gimme three,” he said. 

The bootlegger smoothed his white hair with a care- 
fully manicured hand and spoke in a friendly gentle way. 
“T can give you special rates by the half case and save 
you seventy-five cents on the quart,” he said, raising his 
eyebrow. 

“Gimme six,” said Jeffrey promptly. 

“Now by the case . . .” began the bootlegger with a 
winning smile, but six was Jeffrey’s limit. . . . 

“But what is it all for?” asked Joan, when the kind old 
gentleman had gone. 

“Lord!” said Jeffrey. “I forgot! Tim and Tom and 
Chuck are coming to-morrow.” 

“Good heavens! We only have two rooms!” 

“We'll put Tim and Tom upstairs together and let 
Chuck have the single room down here.” . . . 

“Good heavens!” cried Joan again, rushing off to con- 
sult with Madeleine. 
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4 
Tim and Tom arrived together as Jeffrey had expected, 
but no one had heard anything of Chuck. . . . Joan was 


glad to see Tim again, although she still felt strange with 
Tom in spite of all Jeffrey had told her about him. When 
she spoke to Tom he looked at her as though he had no 
idea who she could be and on the whole did not care much. 
“How do you do?” he said in a brightly friendly way, and 
then turned immediately to Jeffrey. “Jef, that last story 
of yours in Gibbons’s Magazine was just about as bad as 
anything you’ve ever done. Why don’t you try plumbing 
for the sake of its higher mental aspects?” .. . Jeffrey 
followed Tim and Tom upstairs, grinning at their backs. 

More than an hour later a Ford stopped at the door and 
a tall stately figure climbed out to pay the driver. “My 
God! It’s Chuck!” cried Jeffrey. 

“Where have you been?’ he said, greeting the tall and 
tardy one at the front door. 

“Ass!” said Chuck, handing his bag to Jeffrey. “I need 
a drink.” 

When Chuck had been solaced with a high-ball he plain- 
tively volunteered the information that he had missed his 
connection at Norwalk because Tom was such an ass and 
Tim was such a shiftless moron and Jeffrey’s handwriting 
was so childishly illegible. He had been forced to ride 
all the way from Norwalk in a cramped Ford over dusty 
soads at great ‘expense and enormous loss of dignity. 
Also he needed another drink of that loathsome bootleg 
hooch, .-... 


s 


The dinner was really very good. Tim, who sat next 
to Joan, was quite enthusiastic about it, although Tom and 
Jeffrey were so deep in a fierce argument that they ate 
only in periods of sudden recollection, snatching mouth- 
fuls and swallowing quickly so they could begin talking 
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again without unnecessary loss of time. As for Chuck, 
he ate steadily but silently as though he disapproved of 
everything except the food. 

“I’m afraid of Chuck,’ Joan whispered to Tim. I 
don’t think he likes me.” 

“Oh, no,” Tim answered, “if he didn’t like you, he’d 
bulge his eyes and make you talk to him.’’ To Joan’s 
confusion Chuck had somehow managed to overhear. 

“Tim,” he remarked, “is an ass. But really, I do find 
you an extremely amiable young woman.” Then, “Jef- 
frey, Tim is whispering to your wife.’’ And he went 
back to his asparagus. 

It was pleasant to talk to Tim. He kept telling her his 
reminiscences of Jeffrey—some of them hardly creditable, 
she thought—and he seemed interested in what she had 
to say. This was fortunate for he was the only one of 
the three who paid any attention to her at all. Chuck 
was polite but rather dreadful to begin a conversation 
with. As for Tom, he might as well have been deaf. 
When she spoke to him he looked brightly at her and 
kept saving his straight-bowed spectacles from sliding off 
his nose. But he usually failed to answer. “He’s think- 
ing of crushing things to say to Jef,’ Tim explained. 

From being merely conversational Tom and Jeffrey be- 
came fiercely argumentative. Finally they began to glare 
and beat the table and shout. 

“The trouble with you,” Tom yelled, “is that you think 
you are Kit Marlowe!” 

“And the trouble with you,” said Jeffrey with an an- 
swering shout, “you are ignorant of the fact that anything 
was written in English between Milton and Austin Dob- 
son!’ Their fury rather frightened Joan. 

“Don’t mind them,” said Tim reassuringly. “It’s all 
about Art and, as a matter of fact, they are probably agree- 
ingipertectly.” .*\:. 
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Snatches of conversation. . . 

Tom: Whitman? Hell! All that ever came of Whit- 
man—well, Whitman and the fruity Nineties, maybe—is 
Greenwich Village and the Krafft-Ebing School of poetry. 

Chuck: (To Madeleine.) I’d like another piece of pie, 
said the Shan Van Vocht. 

Jeffrey: And the only piece of American verse the rot- 
ten Britisher putin his anthology was The Vision of 
Launfal! 

Tim: So Jef came to chapel next day with his coat 
and shirt on backwards. Said it was a vow... . 

Tom: Barrie? (In an agonizing falsetto.) Do you be- 
lieve in fairies? Yoo-hoo! I'll tell the world! 

Tim: The Dean said, ‘“You’ve had delirium tremens 
twice. The third time, out you go!” 

Chuck: Tom, when you get talking about Art, your 
eyes always get that startled-faun look of outraged 
mother-love. ... . 

Madeleine: (In a hoarse whisper.) Are yez ready for 
the coffee yet? 

Jeffrey: For Arvt’s sake? Art for God’s sake is what I 
say! .. . Sandburg! 

Chuck: Stop talking about your souls. Dark Rosaleen 
here knows more about ’em than you do. Brown with 
tartare sauce. ~ 

Tim: And he said, ‘‘Excuse me, professor! I thought 
you were plastered too.” ... 

Tom:. What of Sassoon? ... Art is the perfect ex- 
pression of a beautiful thought. 

Chuck: Stop quoting Cabell in the presence of decent 
women ! 

Jeffrey: Art is truth from the point of view of emo- 
tion, expressed through an appropriate medium. . . . 

Tim and Chuck: Blaaa! 

Chuck: (With a smile that completely alters Joan’s 
impression of him.) How about another bottle, Joan‘ 
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Tim: (Brilliantly.) How about two other bottles, 
Joan? 

Tom: (Turning from Jeffrey with a start.) How 
about all the other bottles, Joan? 

Immediately he shrinks loosely into his coat collar and 
laughs confusedly. Then, as plainly as though he had 
spoken, the thought comes over his face, “What made 
me say a thing like that?” And he begins to ponder 
deeply with his intent unseeing eyes on Joan, while his 
glasses slide perilously farther and farther from his nose 
and his jaw waggles conversationally though no words 
come. 


7 


So Joan fetched three more bottles and every one left 
the table and devoted themselves to conversation and to 
the artistic synthesis of highballs. It amused Joan to 
notice how characteristically the four friends went about 
it. . . . Jeffrey and Tom sat facing each other, with their 
chairs so close together that their knees almost touched; 
even in this position they found it necessary to lean for- 
ward at each other and shout. Jeffrey never let his drink- 
ing interfere with his talk. He got in a swallow as a 
lesser man might have got in a dash or a semicolon. But 
Tom had to lay everything else aside each time he put his 
glass to his mouth, First he stared into his drink and 
rattled the ice; then he drank suddenly and desperately 
while his breath lasted and, after that, comforted himself 
with shudders and tortured gasps before he began talking 
again. Chuck sat a little apart, listening to Jeffrey’s and 
Tom’s argument which he interrupted from time to time 
with insulting references to their sanity and morals. He 
drank with a sort of patient determination until he came 
to a certain satisfactory point in the progress of stimula- 
tion when a pleased grin illumined his face, to remain 
there with a death’s-head immobility during the rest of 
the evening. Tim sat with Joan and each time he sipped 
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at his glass he gave an elaborate impression of casual de- 
tachment, as though he thought he might as well drink 
as long as his glass kept offering itself that way. After 
each swallow he grew more polite and more careful with 
his consonant sounds. At length he interrupted himself 
in the middle of a grave and impartial discussion of the 
benefits of a classical education. 

“You certain there’s no wood alcohol in this admix- 
ture?” 

Joan reassured him. 

“TI thought,’”’ he said doubtfully, “I detected a certain 
fibrous flavour.” 

Then, without explanation or apology, Chuck strode 
upstairs carrying a bottle that was still a quarter full. In 
about twenty minutes he returned, grinning more con- 
tentedly than ever. “I administered refreshment to the 
Shan Van Vocht,” he said. “She received me magnifi- 
cently in a purple... shall I say negligee? She’s a 
gentlewoman of the old school is the Shan Van Vocht. 
She takes her licker straight.” ... 

They all seemed to be enjoying themselves so much 
that Joan decided she was only in the way; so she stood 
up to say good-night. Tim expressed a hearty regret in 
a few well-chosen phrases. Tom quoted something about 
beauty and the night and jumbled it slightly. Chuck rose 
to his full height and bowed grandly if perilously. Jeffrey 
followed Joan to the top of the stairs to kiss her good- 
night. 

“Do you mind, Joan?” he asked, speaking very care- 
fully. 

“No,” she answered, smiling down at him, for he stood 
lower than she on the stair. “Go ahead and enjoy your- 


selves.”’ 


8 


They went ahead... . 
Cheerful conversation ensued. Then gargantuan laugh- 


ter. Finally song... . 
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“Mr. Noah! ... Mr. Noah! 
Please let us on 

Fo’ de rain am a-fallin’ fast 

And we'll sho’ly all get drowned.” ... 

Then Tom’s voice grimly attempting bass: 

“Oh, no, sir! Oh, no, sir! 

Dis raft am reserbed 

For de children ob de Lawd, 

And we ain't gwine 

To let you 

ON!” 

A triumphal chorus of cheerful vice gloriously vindi- 
cated against bilious puritanism. 

“Go to hell den! Go to hell den! 
Go plumb to hell 
Wid yo damnd ole scow, 
It ain’t gonna rain much, anyhow. 
Go to he-il, 
You ole son-of-a-GUN!” 

Later, Mr. Noah became things more descriptive and 
picturesque. ... 

Finally came a stumbling shuffle of feet on the stairs 
and a volley of mysterious “shishes,” like steam escaping 
under great pressure. “Shush, boys! (a shush to wake 
the dead. Tim’s voice.) I am solicitous about not wak- 
ing Mrs. Dwyer with our foolery.” 

“Tha’s true!’ said Tom’s voice, dealing successfully 
with a hiccup. 

The feet paused at Madeleine’s door. 

“One-two-three-SING!” said a voice, and they pro- 
ceeded to serenade Madeleine. The tune was carried by 
a peculiarly plaintive tenor which Joan finally recognised 
as Chuck’s. Tim assaulted the high notes with a desperate 
falsetto. Tom, yielding to a secret ambition to be a 
thrilling basso profundo, growled hoarsely from time to 
time. Jeffrey contented himself with banjo noises occa- 
sionally breaking into the hollow “‘hoo-hoo-hoo” of a tenor 
saxophone. .. . 
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“Sweet Mad-o-line, 
For youl pine! ... 
In awl my dreeems, 
Yore fair face gleeems. .. . 

“In the name of God!’ came Madeleine’s voice through 
the door, “can’t youse young divils lave a daicent woman 
alone in her bed? Be off wid yez! Me door’s locked 
and it’s not me that’ll be openin’ it at this time of night 
for all yer philanderin’! To bed wid yez!”’ 

With a final heart-breaking Ma-do-line and a great 
amount of solicitous shushing from Tim, the quartet 
trampled off to its various apartments. 

Jeffrey tiptoed into his room. “Mussin wakup Joan!” 
he whispered cautiously. Joan giggled. He popped his 
head through the curtain, holding it tightly together under 
his chin. “Ain’ I the lil schreesh-howl?” he said, popping 
out of sight again. 

From down the hall came Tim’s voice, rebuking Tom. 
“Destitute of honor! Destitute of self-respeck!’ Then 
Tom’s voice, tearfully: 

“But I always wear pink ones!” ... 


I, 
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But these things were the exception. Usually life ran 
smoothly and uneventfully and each day was much like the 
previous day. Of course, even in this quiet life there 
were outstanding events. For instance, there was General 
Grant. 

General Grant was a melancholy black and white kitten 
that came to them uninvited one day and finally with 
great perseverance and strength of character adopted 
them. . . . It always happens that way. Nobody ever 
buys a cat. That is never necessary. One day a cat 
strolls in from the great unknown, overrules your inclina- 
tions in the matter, thoroughly explores your house, 
graciously though indifferently accepts your caresses and 
your saucer of cream, scrutinises your mousing arrange- 
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ments, examines the space behind the kitchen stove, sits 
in the exact centre of your library rug, mews contentedly 
once or twice and proceeds to wash itself with exemplary 
thoroughness and engaging intimacy. After that you are 
adopted. Objecting is no good. The cat has decided 
that you are his or her people and stays on. Even if you 
dislike cats and take steps against this particular animal 
(with weighted sacks and axes and sudden noises such as 
“Faff-faff !’’ or “Woosh now! Woosh!) you will be 
defeated. Nature’s favorite slogan seems to be, “A cat 
in every house,” and if you strive against fate, Nature and 
the parental urgency of all the whiskered Toms within a 
hundred miles will lay siege to you with a series of par- 
tially weaned and exceedingly plaintive kittens. In the 
end you must give in. 

That is how it was with General Grant. The first 
either Joan or Jeffrey heard of him was Madeleine shrilly 
declaring that she’d have no dirty cats clutterin’ up her 
kitchen, followed by a shooing process with a broom. 
But a higher power even than Madeleine’s determination 
had to be consulted, for General Grant inexorably pur- 
posed to get into that kitchen if it took all summer. And 
so, all day long, a very small, very dirty, and obviously 
starving black and white kitten assaulted the unfriendly 
walls of the house. With the persistence of a fly and the 
courage of a lion he kept at it from early morning to 
sunset until Jeffrey vowed that a whole army of black 
and white kittens was bent on taking up its abode under 
his feet. No matter who opened what door General Grant 
was waiting just outside it, ready to walk in slowly and 
cringingly with an expression of hopeless resolution in his 
filmy blue eyes. Straight on, until some one carried him 
out bodily and shut the door before he had a chance to 
start in again. Or if he were not picked up at once, he 
would march to the centre of the living-room rug and 
make silent mewing gestures with his mouth, patiently 
waiting for the inevitable ejection. All day long... . 
Finally toward evening, with perhaps excusable exaspera- 
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tion, Jeffrey put him out for the twentieth time. Jeffrey 
must have been a little violent for General Grant achieved 
quite a creditable mee as he tumbled out the door. 

“Oh, the devil! I’m sorry!” said Jeffrey, as though 
he had trod upon a human foot. Then he picked up the 
little creature and shuddered. “Oh, Lord, Joan!” he said, 
holding the General gingerly. ‘“He’s all ribs—like a 
chicken! . . . Listen to the little devil purr though!” 

So the General was given a saucer of warm milk which 
he finished only with the help of his tremendous will and 
the dilating powers of his furry abdomen. When the 
cravings of his stomach had been satisfied he held his tail 
erect in an extremely well-bred way and marched from 
one member of the family to another, paying his respects. 
Then he took up a position in the mathematical centre of 
the rug, curled his tail politely around his feet, blinked 
once or twice, saw to a noise he imagined near the hearth, 
arranged his fur, jumped up to the seat of the softest arm- 
chair and fell asleep. 

“Well,” said Jeffrey, “I guess we’re adopted.” So they 
' proceeded to name him... . 


VI 


BU even such incidents, in relation to the quiet of their 
daily lives, assumed the proportions almost of ad- 
ventures. They were amusing of course, but Joan loved 
the ordinary things, the things she did every day with a 
feeling of permanence and security. Small household 
duties. Cooking lessons from Madeleine. She liked to 
prepare some dish herself and not tell Jeffrey until she 
had seen him enjoy it as much as though Madeleine had 
cooked it... .°. 

The days were long sometimes, with Jeffrey at work 
upstairs. His diligence and cold-blooded regularity never 
ceased to surprise her. They seemed all out of keeping 
with the rest of his nature. “Why do you work so hard?” 
she asked him sometimes. 

“Where do you suppose the nickels come from?” he 
would reply. “I’m trying to get this house paid for so 
we can go to Europe in a couple of years. Besides I like 
to work. . . . Ambition.” 

He was up at seven every morning to shave and have 
his cold shower which he took faithfully every day of the 
winter with bellows of breathless agony. Then he would 
have breakfast and smoke a cigarette; and sharp at eight 
o’clock he would be at work. He worked uninterruptedly 
until half past twelve which was lunchtime, going back to 
it again promptly at half past one. At half past three he 
would go out for exercise, in the winter skiing and in the 
summer running across country and swimming in a deep 
hole in the brook. Sometimes even, he came in to work 
for another hour before dinner. 

330 
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Jeffrey’s poems had been accepted and were to be pub- 
lished in the summer. Now he was working on his novel 
and an occasional short story for magazines which he 
spoke of rather impatiently as ‘those damn capsules.” But 
his novel was what really interested him, and he said Joan 
would like it too. (She had not liked Squads Right About, 
and had told him so with trembling honesty, to which he 
had replied that she had more sense that a person could 
tell by just looking at her.) But she would like the new 
novel. (If she didn’t he would choke her.) It was to 
be called A Star and Three Kings and (he said) it would 
be the one and only Great American. ; . . 
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When Jeffrey came down to lunch Joan could always 
tell how the novel had been going. If he reeked with in- 
numerable cigarettes and was eager for Junch and ready 
to chatter as he ate, she knew that it had been slow, hard 
going and he would knock off earlier for his exercise that 
afternoon. But if it was necessary to call him to lunch 
and if, when he came, his face was smudged with pencil 
lead and his collar was open and his hair mussed as 
though he had rent at himself for greater physical freedom 
as he wrote, things had been going well. During lunch 
he would be abstracted and smile to himself or frown and 
put too much sugar in his tea, looking at Joan vaguely 
when she spoke to him. On his lips the shadow of a 
dream would linger, fading slowly like the morning mists 
of sleep. 
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But in the evening he was for her alone. His novel 
remained in the dark attic like a forsaken love and they 
would sit together talking in the living-room. Or they 
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would read on opposite sides of the table and General 
Grant would come in and make disconsolate mewing mo- 
‘tions until Jeffrey said, “Must you?’ and found him a 
cork or a ball of paper to stalk with infinite craft and 
excitement to a final annihilating pounce in the centre of 
the rag carpet. Sometimes they read aloud to each other 
and Madeleine would come in unobtrusively from the 
kitchen to listen as she sewed at the unending series of 
garments she was always making for her sister’s childer. 
And General Grant, with his head up and his tail nicely 
fluffed, would move impartially from lap to lap, wrinkling 
his face to a mew as though to ask permission before 
springing up. 

They read the new books that Jeffrey had Tom send 
from the city. Poetry for the most part. Jeffrey always 
made Joan read the poetry, saying that she was better at 
it than he was, because he chanted it too ridiculously 
rhythmical, as all poets do. ‘‘Besides,’’ he would say, 
“your mouth was made for just two things and the other 
one is reading poetry.” So she would protest and read. 
. .. Perhaps that new book by Benét that Tom and 
Jeffrey raved about so... . 


“The arrow of Eros flies 

In the dark, in the trembling dark; 

Piercing and sweet ts the song tt cries 

And the cup of the heart its mark! 

And the cup of the heart is dust, 

And the wine of the heart is spilled. 

And the barb flings whimpering back to Lust 

With “Master, see—I have killed!’ 


Or Jeffrey would rummage the shelves and bring down 
the hig leather volume of Coleridge and Keats and Shelley 
fall one... 


Each-matin bell, the Baron saith, 
Knells us back to a world of death... . 
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I saw Osirian Egypt kneel adown 
Before the vine-wreath crown. . 


Or best of all, Joan thought, the Book of Jeremiah or 
Lang’s Iliad, both of which stirred her deeply. These 
Jeffrey would read... . 

Then spake Andromache, “Nay, Hector, thou art to me 
father and lady mother, yea and brother, even as thou art 
my goodly husband.” .. . 

“Whoever said them words,” said Madeleine succinctly, 
interrupting for the first time, “knew more about women 
than any man has a right to know!’ Joan thought so 
TOD. ees. « 

And if, as sometimes happened, it was necessary for 
Jeffrey to sit in the big comfortable armchair and Joan 
could find no other comfortable place in the whole room 
but that same armchair, Madeleine did not mind a bit. 

“Would yez look at them?” she’d say to General Grant. 
“Wouldn’t people like them starve if it wasn’t for people 
like me remindin’ them when it was time to eat?’ Then 
General Grant would elevate his whiskers in a protesting 
mee because that was his favorite chair too. 


© 
So the days went on unhurriedly and Joan and Jeffrey 
were happy together. . . . Sometimes, it is true, Joan re- 


gretted the lost fire that had shaken through Jeffrey when 
they had first entered Eden together, but this life was a 
_ kind, quietly happy life. ‘‘No one else has Jeffrey,” she 
mused. “Suppose he does thrill more over his work now 
than he does over me, still he’s awfully sweet to me. It’s 
because he’s used to me. Think how you'd feel, Joan, if 
he wasn’t used to you because he hadn’t ever married 
you. .. . My father and lady mother and my brother. 
.. . My goodly husband. . . . I oughtn’t to want any- 
thing else. I’ve got foolish romantic notions. . . .” So 
she was content and nearly happy for almost a year. . . « 
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Until one day in March. Jeffrey came back from his 
afternoon skiing and she heard him taking off his heavy 
ski boots in his room. 

“Where did you go to-day, Jef?” she called through 
the curtain. 

“Twykham,” he answered shortly. Then after a pause 
he came and stood in the doorway, with a strange expres- 
sion on his face. Finally, with a visible effort he spoke: 

“I met Inez Martin there.” .. . 


ey 
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To Francis W. Bronson 


Give all to love. ... 


It was never for the mean; 
It requireth courage stout. 
Souls above doubt, 

Valor unbending, 

It will reward,— 

They shall return 

More than they were, 
And ever ascending. 


Leave all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor,— 
Keep thee to-day, 

To-morrow, forever, 

Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 


Though thou loved her as thyself, 
‘As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive; 
Heartily know, 

When half gods go, 

The gods arrive. . « « 
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Battling with his Centaur instincts-—Jeff (John Gilbert) decides to return 
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(Scene from the photoplay “Wife of the Centaur’) 


BOOK EIGHT: The Taming of the 
Centaur 


I 


OWARD the middle of March one of those belated 

two-day blizzards, which give the month its reputa- 
tion for being as moodily uncertain as a rich old woman, 
howled down from the Arctic circle, flinging huge double 
armfuls of heavy snow in the face of spring. Great cold- 
ness followed, making the deep-layered snow as crum- 
blingly solid as drifted sugar. And finally, at the end of 
three days, the blinding sun came out, strong enough to 
burn the face with its glare on the snow. Then the mer- 
cury in the thermometer took heart and crept up to the 
zero mark and the sky became rich and opaque, as though 
its blue had been laid on by the brush of an amateur whose 
one idea of sky was just blueness out of the tube labelled 
“Cobalt.” . . . Dazzling white and childishly solid blue, 
with a tinge of red here and there where buds have begun 
to swell. 

“Fine skiing weather,” said Jeffrey, dropping his after- 
noon work half an hour ahead of time. He dressed him- 
self in corduroy trousers and a heavy sweater and socks. 
Over all, his sheep-lined mackinaw with a deep fur collar 
that came up around his ears and made a cap unnecessary. 
He took his skis out of their frame and bound them upon 
his oiled boots and with his pole under his arm started 
easily down the slope toward the brook, pulling on his 
mittens. 


Skiing weather. ... 
337 
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Cold clean air in the lungs and the exultation of bird 
flight in the heart. The hissing rush, down the long undu- 
lations of the slope, with a spray of snow crystals about 
his knees. Faster! Faster! There ahead is the narrow 
foot-bridge across the brook. Ready for the corner! .. . 
Now! At thirty miles an hour he makes the long turn in 
a cloud of snow. Then to straighten out . . . and across 
the bridge erect on parallel skis like an express train down 
a straight track. Now he is shooting along the level; 
but he has not come forward enough after the slope and 
he falls in a snow cloud and a pin-wheel jumble of waving 
skis... . “Damn!” he says. “I always do a flop after 
I’ve passed the hard place.” 

He went on and climbed the long slope, zigzagging and 
side-stepping and herring-boning, as is considered proper 
in skiing circles or else fighting the law of gravity quite 
frankly and hitching straight up the slope with the help 
of his spiked ski-pole . . . which is not proper at all. 

At the summit he turned and looked back where his 
house stood like a bright toy among the sugar maples. 
Even from this distance the door shone with a cheerful 
clean color. “God! I’ve been doing good work!” he says 
aloud. Then, unconsciously he smiles. “Joan.” .. 


2 


It is three miles to Twykham by his much explored 
overland route that cuts the state road’s distance in half. 
He discovered it himself and laid it out carefully, up and 
down steep hills, and past familiar landmarks which he 
has privately named. Doorstep Hill, Wall Jump, Old 
Whango (an ill-natured oak tree that jumps in front of 
him as he tries to pass) Laisser Faire, a long easy incline. 
To Twykham and back by this route is a pleasant after- 
NOOhGrTUN. .. . 

Here are the two spired churches and the verandahed 
stores of Twykham. Jeffrey loafs down the single street 
of the little town, rather enjoying the half-amused, half 
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disapproving looks the townspeople cast at his footgear. 
. . . Nice little roadster there in front of the grocer’s. 
A woman is sitting in it, taking packages from the clerk 
and piling them in the seat beside her. Her back is 
toward Jeffrey and all he can see of her is a fur collar and 
a bright little hat of emerald and ultramarine feathers. 

“The way she moves her head reminds me of Inez. 
But she’ll probably have a face to blast you out of ten 
years’ growth. So many look like Inez ... from the 
back.” 

Now he is abreast of the roadster. He pauses in mid- 
stride with his ski-pole poised. 


Inez! 
“My God! Did I imagine I had forgot her beauty and 
could ever pass her by? . . . Men should fall down and 


worship. Ten thousand leaping swords at Helen’s smile! 
aa. And | imagined) .--.” 

Inez! 

She has turned her head and is half curiously examining 
his skis. Perhaps she wonders why the man is standing so 
still. Slowly her eyes move up and come to his face. . . 

“Old Jeffrey!’ She has cried a greeting. Surprise 
and happiness are in her expression. He goes through 
the clumsy right-angle ski turn, scarcely realising he is 
doing it. Now he is standing with one hand on the door 
of the roadster, looking up at Inez. 

“Why did you come?” he says. 

“To get groceries, of course... . But old Jeffrey! 
Do you know how glad I am to see you again?’ She 
laughs softly. “You were so rude the last time, Jef. I 
was awfully angry. . . . And now you look so amazed at 
seeing me again! . . . And what in the world are you 
doing in Twykham?” 

“I was going to ask you that,” he answers, and the old 
glamour of her presence catches at his throat. _ 

“Why, I live here,” she says. “About a mile and a 
half out.” 

“You live here!” 
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“Yes, I’ve been here over a year now. But what about 

ou?” 

“She has come to torture me again,” he thinks. “And 
I must come to her and worship her again. She will not 
give me peace or freedom. Circe.” Then aloud. “TI live 
a few miles out too. . . . But why did you come?” 

“Groceries. I’m a responsible house-keeping woman 
now. . . . Will you come and visit me for a little while? 
I’m going home now and I’d love you to come. It’s been 
horribly long since we’ve seen each other. And do you 
remember the last time? We were so mean to each other. 
We ought to make up, you know. .. . Come along, 
Jef.” He seemed to hesitate. His face darkened a little. 
“T’m quite alone, Jef.” 

“But where is—he?”’ 

“He’s . . . not with me,” she answered slowly. Then 
lightly again, “Come along! Jump in, Jef! I'll drive 
you home and give you tea.” 

“My skis .. .” he said, tooking down. But she told 
him to sit on the door and rest his skis on the running- 
board and over the mud-guard. 

“Hang on to my shoulder, Jef. You might fall.” He 
slipped his mitten off. ... Beneath the deep fur his 
fingers felt the slim solidity of her shoulder. 

To have imagined he had forgot and could ever pass 
her by! 

He watched her as she drove and was choked with 
amazement at the familiar things about her. Edges of 
her smoky golden hair showed under her jewel-bright hat. 
Her delicately strong profile. Her clear olive cheeks glow- 
ing with cold. The long sweep of her dark lashes. Her 
mouth that had power over him. . . . Very faintly he 
smelled the perfume that was part of his memory of her. 
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_ Inez turned the car in at a driveway and ran it into a 
little garage. Jeffrey took off his skis and helped her 
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cary her packages of groceries up to her house. ‘“‘Per- 
haps three and a half miles across country,” he thought. 
“And I never knew.” 

The house was in that nondescript style of architecture 
that might be called ‘““Neo-American Bungalow.” A place 
of shingles and gables and turned columns and balus- 
trades. Jeffrey remembered the luxurious beauty of her 
Long Island house and he was puzzled. “She oughtn’t 
to be here. This is an ugly place.” 

“Come in,” she said. “Isn’t this a perfectly horrid 
house ?” 

“But why, Inez? What has happened ?” 

“Don’t ask me, Jeffrey,” she answered, turning away. 

He took off his heavy mackinaw and followed her into 
the living-room. It was a cheap place full of artistic—or 
rather, inartistic—monstrosities, in keeping with the 
shoddy exterior. She caught him looking at a painted 
glass horror of lamp and laughed ruefully. 

“Stop glaring, Jeffrey. I hired it furnished this way.” 
Then she rang a little bell and a middle-aged maid an- 
swered almost at once. 

“Tea, Martha,” said Inez. Then she turned to him 
and smiled suddenly as she had always smiled. “Old Jef! 
It’s simply dear to see you again! You haven’t changed 
a bit either... . No, you have. You don’t laugh as 
much as you used to.” 

“T love you!” he thought. 

““Am I much changed?” she asked. 

“You're older,” he replied. She made a grimace of 
dismay. 

“Am I a perfect hag, old Jeffrey?’ He came close to 
her and took her hands. ; 

“Must I tell you again?” he asked, smiling. “You 
ought to know by now, Inez, how beautiful I think you 
are.’ 

“Now,” she said, withdrawing her hands and laugh- 
ing, “you begin to sound like your old self! But I do 


look older, Jeffrey?” 
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“Not in years, exactly. .It’s that you’ve changed. 
When I saw you last you were a girl that promised, to 
put it mildly, to grow into a most remarkable woman. 
Now you're that woman, Inez. . . . Do you feel older?” 

“Oh, Jef! Do I! Sometimes I go to the mirror and 
expect to see an old, old woman with white hair and awful 
wrinkles. . . .” 

“And you see only that you grow more beautiful every 
day.” She shrugged her shoulders and made a small 
relinquishing gesture with her hands. 

“Useless though, Jeffrey.” ... 


4 


Martha came in with the tea things. When she had 
arranged them on the table in front of Inez she went 
quietly away. . . . Inez’s hands delicately blowing like 
flowers among the tea-cups. Her lashes are heavy fringes 
laid upon her cheeks. At her mouth, all the honeyed de- 
lights of the world wait to be garnered with a single kiss. 

“Let’s see.” She frowns thoughtfully. “You like your 
tea not quite half water, and lots of ice . . . oh, but that 
was poor Papa’s kind of tea!” Then, mimicking Mr. 
Martin’s brisk way of speech, “Gad, son! I’ve never 
poured real tea for you in my life!” 

“I love her!” The thought, like a captive bird, beat 
almost to his lips. 

“How many lumps, old Jef?” Their eyes met across 
the tea-pot. 

Ud Rtgovet 

Under the thick fans of her lashes her eyes are grey- 
green. As he watches they darken, almost to violet, then 
to black shadows in blue water. Her face is grave again. 

“T love her!” 

Her slender fingers drop the lumps in, one after an- 
other. “It used to be nice having tea in the garden to- 
gether after tennis, didn’t it, Jeffrey? . . . Heavens! I’ve 
put in seven!” 
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“T will kneel down and kiss the border of her dress.” 
He is silent for a while, sipping his tea. Suddenly he 
speaks. 

“Why are you here, Inez? 

“It’s my home now. Isn’t it an ugly old place?” 

“Where is—your husband?” Trouble comes into her 
face. 

“He’s not with me any more, Jeffrey.” Anger floods 
hotly to his head. 

“God! Was he... was he unkind—to you?” 

“Oh, not that.” She smiles a little sadly. “It wasn’t 
that, Jef. It was something much worse. . . . Oh, Jef- 
frey, haven’t you heard? I thought every one in the 
world had heard!’’ The bitterness in her voice. 

“What do you mean?” he says sharply, setting his cup 
on the table. 

“He’s at Bister Hill. I took this house to be near him.” 

Spister Hill?” 

“Oh! Don’t you know that either? You must be very 
happy, old Jeffrey. Bister Hill is a—a private sani- 
torium.” 

“Private sanitorium ?” he echoed stupidly. 

“But what is he doing there?” 

What is the matter with Inez? Something has hurt her 
terribly. She is trying to tell him the thing that has hurt 
her but she can hardly speak for the pain of it. Inez, 


horribly tortured! . . . He clenches his hands, breathing 
heavily as he watches her face. Inez in pain. . . . Bister 
Hill . . . a private sanitorium. 

“TE T start to tell you I'll only cry, Jef! Buta. aed, 


he’s in there. He’s being cared for as an inmate.” 

He rises suddenly. Who has dared? What coward 
has hurt her, so that suffering distorts the dear curves of 
her mouth? Inez is crying silently, with her head turned 
away. 


If [had asword! . 
Inez!” He. is kneeling beside her, suffering greater 


pain than he has ever known before. His forehead rests 
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lightly against her arm, “Inez! Inez! Don’t let them 
hurt you! Don’t Jet them!” 

She turns and he feels the butterfly touch of her fingers 
in his hair, 

“Old dear-Jeffrey.” 

“My God, Inez! You can’t be here alone! Isn’t it 
enough for that to have happened without tormenting 
yourself any more here? Go away somewhere! Be with 
your friends! Come away from this place!” 

“Can I leave my husband, Jeffrey? I promised when 
I married him to take him even for worse. Now it’s very, 
very much worse. You wouldn’t have me break my prom- 
ise, Jeffrey!” 

“But he’s being cared for, isn’t he? You've seen to 
that. No one could expect you to do more than that! It’s 
just unnecessary torture for you to stay here!” 

“No it isn’t, Jef, because he needs me.” 


“Needs you!” 

“Now more than ever before. Sometimes when he’s 
violent, I can quiet him when no one else can... . He 
calls for me and I go to him. . . .”” She hid her face in 
her slender curving hands. “Oh, the poor thing, Jefirey! 
The poor wretched thing! Whimpering! ... He isn’t 


like the man I married or I don’t think I could bear it. 
Just a horrible, pitiful creature with a thin yellow beard. 
He calls and cries for me. He needs me. And I have 
to-eo'to hime. ;” 

Jeffrey was rigid and shaking as he knelt. 

“You mustn’t ... any more!” he whispered. She 
touched his hair again, lightly. 

“Tt isn’t as bad as people think when they hear of it, 
Jeffrey. Really it isn’t. I’m almost used to it now. .. . 
Only in the beginning when I didn’t know what was 


wrong. . . . Then it was horrible. To see all that I loved 
in him—I did love him, Jeffrey—to see those things 
change into abominable—abominable things. . . . I didn’t 


understand then because I hadn’t ever heard of things like 
that. I wanted to die.” ... 
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“Inez!” 

“Don’t mind, dear.” 

“But not any more! Not any more! You musn’t go 
to him!” 

“But I must. The doctor says it helps him and besides” 
—she touched his hair again—“they never leave me alone 
with him.” 

For what seemed a long time neither spoke. Finally 
he broke the silence. 

“You oughtn’t to be alone here, Inez. You need some 
one with you.” 

“T have Martha. And the cook.” He shook his head 
impatiently. 

“Where’s your father ?”’ 

“Poor papa had to go to Italy for his health.” She 
smiled a little. ‘Asthma and gout, both at cnce.... 
But he gives me all the money I need. You mustn’t think 
I’m poor because I live here this way.” 

“But some girl—” 

She smiled again. “I haven’t any girl friends, Jef- 
frey. In the old days I didn’t bother much with girls. 
All my friends are men. There are several of them still, 
but you see, I’m—a married woman.” 

He looked at her angrily. “The thing for you to do is 
to get a divorce and marry again, Inez.” 

“And desert him when he needs me? Because he’s 
unfortunate ?” 

“Oh, to hell with that!’ he cried. “You can’t go on 
this way!” 

She began to cry again, sobbing softly with her head 
turned away. 

“T thought you’d tell me to do what I ought to do. I 
have to do this, Jef. Won’t you tell me I’m doing right? 
It would be easier if you said that. I haven’t any one 
to help me and oh, I need some one, Jeffrey. Don’t make 
me feel sorry for myself!” 

“Inez! “Inez!” 

“It’s dreadfully hard for me to do this, Jeffrey. I 
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wasn’t brought up to do hard things. I was admired and 
petted and told to have a good time... . I thought I’d 
always be happy. I thought I’d have a kind husband to 
love me and give me the life I was brought up for... . 
I hoped I’d have pretty babies that people would turn 
around to admire in the street. I imagined them as little 
tousleheads like you must have been when you were a 
boy, Jef.” . . . She smiled suddenly. “They would have 
been hard to manage, I suppose. But such dear little 
tousleheads.” .. . 

Hazily, slowly, he was remembering something. . . . 
Duer Larkin. ... Yes... “Inez Martin is going 
tO recut 

“But Inez, some one told me that you were... 

“You did hear that at least, did you, Jeffrey? ... 
Well, that was true... . My baby that was born dead 
after his father was taken to Bister Hill. I never saw 
the poor little thing, Jeffrey. They wouldn’t let me see 


” 


lee wae Go tatner not think why... sen, 
— “Tnez! Oh, my God!’ 
“Don't, Jef! Don't. ... Im glad the poor thing 


didn’t live. Suppose it had been like—him.’’ She raised 
his face between her cool hands. 

“Tt’s dear of you to feel so badly for me. There aren’t 
many that will do that. . . . You see, I’ve learned a great 
deal since I saw you last, Jeffrey. . . . But I shouldn’t 
have told you all of it at once. You think it’s worse 
than it really is. Nothing is unbearable, old Jef. I’m 
almost used to it all now and I’m quite calm again. And 
to-day I’m happier than I’ve been in a great many days 
because I’ve found a dear, dear friend again.”’ She bent 
a golden head and kissed his mouth with her honeyed 
ips. 
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Home across country. . . . Down a hillside, swift as 
an avalanche. Over the wall jump where he usually fell; 
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down a long slope, easily and madly rushing. Across 
the bridge. On that homeward trip he would have been 
able to do anything that can be done on skis. His body 
was free of the attention of his mind and it handled itself 
as easily and automatically as an expert bicyclist who 
rides without touching the handlebars. His body relaxed, 
free of the tension that must be overcome before any skill 
is mastered. So he had the skill and, even in the tumult 
of his mind, he rejoiced in it. 

“T have found Inez again. My love is come back from 
the grave. No, it was never dead... . I love her and 
I will forget every other thing in the world but that I 
love her. She kissed me. I saw tears in her dear eyes. 

. I saw Inez weeping. They have hurt her. Cruel! 
Cowardly! Wanton! ... And I was not there to de- 
fegd her, : . . 

“Inez! Love lives again. I will wind my fingers in 
her hair and I will drown memory of the world in her 
deep shadowy eyes. I will carry her away from pain, 
bringing her to a garden place where we shall be lovers 
again, mingling our breaths. . . . Heart to heart... 
To have dreamed that I would ever be able to forget! . . 
Oh, Inez!” 


6 
He is unlacing his ski-boots in his room. 
mpenreye S-: 
Joan! My God! Joan! . . . Joan is only a girl and 


_ Inez is a woman, come to a marvellous maturity. 
“Jeffrey, where did you go to-day?” 


“Twykham.” . . 
ail Ree not let Joan know. It would hurt her. Be- 


sides, I must see Inez again. If Joan knows it will be 
hard for me to get away in the afternoon. I won't tell 


1S ae 
“My promise!” He pushes the curtain aside and stands 


watching Joan for a moment. 
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“T met Inez Martin there.” 
Joan has turned very pale. Her eyes are desperately 
upon his face. Now she is coming toward him. “I’ve 
been so happy with you, Jeffrey.” Her eyes are afraid. 
He takes her hand. 
“My dear. My dear,” he says, kissing her. Then, 
“T’ve promised never to lie to you, Joan.” . 
Her voice is sad with the recollection of dead things. 
“We've been so happy together. . . .” 
“It was nice,” she seems to say, “but now it’s over.” 


7 


That night a light-limbed dream of adolescence came 
back to him. 

Beside his bed stood a radiant woman, naked but for 
the lambent whiteness of her flesh and the heavy coils of 
hair that tumbled around her shoulders like unravelled 
ropes of gold. Her blue eyes shone with a light that is 
known in the eyes of those she blesses and between her 
breasts, lifting and sparking above the slow tides of her 
breathing, hung a huge emerald like a cold green flame. 
Her body flooded the room with light; her lips smiled and 
the air grew soft and fragrant, so that Jeffrey’s heart 
swelled with a great happiness and a great pain of long- 
MIS. asses 

Oh, Aphrodite! Have you come back again to haunt 
me again? Once I called upon you by your dearest names 
and decked your shrines with precious offerings and you 
would not heed my prayers. But now, when I had turned 
to other things, dreaming I had forgotten you, you come 
to me and seek me out, to torture me again and delight 
me as of old. I would turn away trembling and refuse 
you service; but your eyes have smiled into my eyes and 
I know that you are the only thing to be desired out of 
all the earth. Welcome then, beloved Mother of Love. 
Breathe upon my face, Cynara, and I will forget honour 
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and laugh at wisdom and lightly throw glory away from 
me as a little thing. Grant me then your hunger and 
despair that have forsaken me. Give me again to doubt 
and to suffer torment and to break myself in your service. 
Give me again your boon of sorrow and frustration. For 
here in thy inmost sanctuary I offer myself a second time; 
and behold! the withered wreath upon my head blooms 
afresh to fragrance. I shall shake with the old passion 
and follow it and I shall weep for the old despair. Call 
me again. I shall follow and follow you. Not drugged 
and dreaming as in my first youth but seeing with clear 
eyes that which I must taste a second time. . . . The end 
of desire which is bitterness, the reward of service which 
is betrayal, the ghost of happiness which is disillusion- 
ment. Oh, but I am a faithful devotee, for see! Here 
I hold up my cup again for the galled wine of your pour- 
ing. Fill it and overflow it for my lips are parched with 
thirst for the old things. Old sorrows again, Old despair 
to make me drunk. And in my drunkenness I shall sing 
the songs which have been dead too long and forgotten 
this empty while. I shall praise you as Mother of Sor- 
row, Mistress of Delight, Wardress of all the garden 
bowers where love meets love in desire under the 
Right: :.. 

Jeffrey awoke, stretching out his arms in the dark. A 
sweet deep longing filled him and a cloudy memory of 
what he had dreamed. There had been a softness and a 
fragrance in his dream and now when he awoke the air 
in his room was warm and balmy. He listened... . 
Spring! Warm-footed spring that stole out of the south 
like a young girl on a glad errand. And now all about 
was the dripping tinkle of the thaw and the shifting whis- 
per of melting snow. Down in the valley the brook had 
begun to sing the first strains of that spring melody which 
the robins and the song-sparrows would soon take up and 
which would be ended with the whistle of the bob-o-link 


and the coming of summer. 
“T will go out across the misty hills and call beneath 
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her windows. We two will be together, hearing the glad 
sound of the runnels of spring.” . . . 

From the next room Joan moaned softly in her sleep. 
. . . He pushed the curtain aside. She lay with her face 
toward him and one slender bare arm hanging over the 
edge of the bed. 

“Tf it weren’t for her. . 

But no. He could find no bitterness against her in his 
mind. Only regret and pity that her lot must be thrown 
with his and that she was doomed to be hurt or com- 
forted by anything his wild heart might lead him to. 
“How young she is! Hardly more than a girl.” Then 
he remembered the full glory of Inez and closed his eyes. 

Joan. .. . He came to her softly on bare feet and 
kissed her parted lips. She smiled in her sleep. . . . 

“T mustn’t hurt her. Not for any cause. It would be 
kinder to murder her now as she sleeps than to maim her 
that way.” . . . Thou shalt not kill: Murder is not of the 
body only. ... 

“T will not go to Inez any more. I forgot her once. 
ean) dovitiagain: ...,.” 


” 
. 


8 


But he could not forget her. . ; . 

In the morning he went to his table in the attic but he 
went only out of force of habit. His usual eagerness and 
enthusiasm were gone. Even interest was gone and there 
remained only a restless distaste for his work. 

He read over what he had written the day before and 
it all seemed flat unnecessary stuff. Yesterday it had 
seemed eminently worth while to say these things; and 
the struggle to say them well had been of great im- 
portance. Now he cursed himself for having spent eight 
hours a day turning out stupid vapourings that might as 
well never have been written. ‘Yesterday I thought I 
was an artist. I thought my work was beautiful and 
alive. But all of it is just mediocre. If it is not printed 
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the world will not be even a little different. Good paper 
spoiled. Good money spent. Good time wasted. Stupid, 
badly-written twaddle. . ... People have flattered me and 
I believed them. I imagined I could write. And I can’t 
write. And if I can’t write I can’t do anything. Just 
a useless dabbler in literature. . . . I thought I was im- 
portant and more intelligent, better than other people be- 
cause I wrote these—futilities. ... I can’t even keep 
myself from thinking of Inez and wanting her. I won’t 
be able to stay away from her even. I can’t. The only 
thing I can do is hurt Joan. I do that perfectly. I’m 
an artist at that. Hurting a helpless girl that loves me 
more than any man ever deserved to be loved. . . . Me!” 
He picked up random pages of yesterday’s manuscript 
and glanced moodily through them. ‘Emptiness. ... 
Moonings.” 

And always the memory of Inez gripped his throat. 
And a hundred times the question flamed up angrily in his 
mind, “Why don’t you go to her?” Then the answer, 
“Joan.” ... His mind raced back through the past, 
gathering little memory vignettes of Inez, back to the first 
time he met her; and he found nothing but what was in- 
spiring and fine there. Always the best of him brought 
flaming to light at the sight of her. ... But he must 
choke this thing to death. The best of him. The single 
love of his life, the choice fruits of his nature must end 
in barrenness and frustration... . What of Joan? “I 
am fond of Joan. Passionately fond of her. I was happy 
with her. But I never loved her with a real love. Most 
people that aren’t capable of anything more might have 
called it love. But I know it was not that. It was a dif- 
ferent thing. Friendship such as we might have for a 
sister, the affection we give to a child or any weak thing— 
and sex hunger. We were suited and we perfectly satis- 
fied each other. I needed her. Perhaps I still need her. 
Certainly I shall never lose my affection for her... . 
But Inez. . . . I think most people have no idea what 
love is. A terrible indescribable thing. A hungry flame. 
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People call that passionate affection that Joan means to 
me—they call that love. A log fire compared to the sun. 
A thing less similar than that even. . . . Inez is an un- 
bearable need. An adored thing which it is almost a 
sacrilege to touch. Yet it must be taken and tasted for 
the hunger is overpowering. Like a sacrament. An 
adolescent illusion which is more real than any actuality 
because its roots are tangled in the roots of man’s nature. 
An urgent hope that seems fulfillable. . . . I can’t help 
loving her. I was made to love her as I was made to 
love poetry. As I was made to breathe. Being without 
her is like being deprived of air. A long drowning. A 
man would struggle to the surface without reasoning, A 
reflex. . . . She is a promise. As though she had been 
offered before I had ever consented to live. She is a 
symbol of my blind soul-cravings after God. She would 
be an utterly quieting satisfaction to every thing that is 
me. Even that part of me beyond the animal and mental, 
that part of me that knows virtue and courage and 
beauty. . . . Joan is kindness and appeased desire. A 
cup of water. But from her I can only take. To Inez I 
could give splendidly of the best of me. Those super- 
animal, super-humdrum things. Given with the impulse 
of creation.” 

Again the question. ‘Why don’t you go then?” 

slots eas 

“The best things in me are struggling with my will to 
be let live with a fulness of life, just as my body would 
struggle if it were held under water. Desperately. Au- 


tomatically. ... Yet if a theologian could see my 
thoughts he would say I had committed adultery already 
in my heart. . . . Monogomy is a cruel unnatural thing. 


I am no more monogomous than I am exclusively car- 
nivorous. I love Joan asa wife. She is necessary to me. 
We have paired and we are well matched. Partners that 
share labor. Friends. Mates bodily. Good company. 
I need these things but why should Joan keep me from 
Inez whom I love differently? Forcing me to maim what 
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ought to grow to splendour? If it were simply lust. . . . 
Any man can handle that. . . . The conventional-minded 
would suggest divorce. But that would hurt Joan. Be- 
sides I still want Joan. . . . Why do people shudder at 
polygamy when they allow divorce? Divorce is simply 
monogomy qualified by promiscuity . . . legalised. . . .” 


9 


Jeffrey saw that Joan guessed much of what was pass- 
ing in his mind during those days. Awkwardness came 
between them and the sunlit door of their intimacy closed 
with an iron clang. It was as though the curtain between 
their rooms had become inches of steel. But since they 
must still live together in the same house and meet in the 
usual ways they pretended, not very successfully, that 
nothing was between them and nothing had changed. 
Joan was generally silent now except when he made an 
effort to speak to her. Laughter no longer sparked be- 
tween them. “I am trying to be the same as ever,” he 
thought. ‘But even this way I hurt her. She is never 
reproachful or complaining but she is like a person with 
a hopeless disease who will not speak uselessly of her 
BICONE. 5 wip 

Jeffrey knew that he would not be able to bring back 
freedom and confidence but, out of kindness to Joan, he 
made a point of always going to his desk at the usual 
hours and he always took his afternoon exercise near the 
house now where she could see him. Sawing and splitting 
wood, puttering about the garden to make it ready for 
the coming of spring. 

One day she said to him, “I think you’re foolish to give 
up your walks, Jef.”’ As though she had said, “I’m not 
afraid. I trust you even when I can’t see you.” 

And he answered, “I like to work around the place 
where you can call me if you want me. I like to be near 
you, Joan.” ... “Thank you for trusting me. I do 
not trust myself. And you shall not have bad hours when 
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I am out of sight. . . . Besides, if I should go, it would 
beta her732> 

After that, when he did go one day, Joan was hurt a 
hundred times more cruelly. 


IO 


It came not many days after Jeffrey had seen Inez for 
the first time. He was working in the garden with his 
head bare to the early April sun, raking up sticks and 
dead leaves that winter had scattered upon the flower beds. 
It was pleasant work, hopeful of spring, as though his 
labour were somehow hastening the burgeoning of the 
forsythia. Unexpectedly his rake turned over a mat of 
steaming leaves that lay thick in a sheltered corner and 
there, bursting through the mould, were the pale spikes of 
some early plant. Green-yellow shoots; and the smell of 
spring in the footsteps of April... . For a while he 
stood motionless, inhaling the odors of living earth, gazing 
down at the green things like a farmer that has turned 
up some precious stone with his hoe. Then overwhelm- 
ingly came the picture of Inez. . . . “Oh, my beloved!” 

He dropped his hoe and passed up the garden with long 
strides. Across the road and down the spongy slope that 
ended at the brook. His heels sucked and squelched, stir- 
ring up the fresh smells of wet living turf with the sun 
upon it. , 

Presently he began to run. 


Big 


Martha, the middle-aged maid, answered the door when 
he rang. “Mrs. Todd is dressing,” she said. (Jeffrey 
started at hearing Inez called by that name.) Come in 
please. I'll tell her.” 

“I’m mud to the knees,” Jeffrey replied. “If you don’t 
mind, I'll wait out here.” So he sat on the steps, waiting 
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nervously, until Inez came in a blue-green dress that 
caught peacock colours from her eyes. . . . 

“Jefirey !” 

“T had to come, Inez.’’ 

“About time! It’s been more than two weeks, Jef- 
frey! No, don’t mind the mud. I don’t care a bit how 
this old house looks.” 

“But I’m marking your carpet all up.” 

“T’m going to save every foot mark. They’ll be some- 
thing to remember you by until you come next. To prove 
you really did come. . . . You waited so long between 
visits. You don’t know how you cheered me up by coming 
last time, Jeffrey, and how I’ve looked forward to seeing 
you again. . . . You ought to have seen me fussing with 
my hair every day. I’d say, ‘You have to look nice to-day, 
Inez. Maybe old Jef will come to-day.’ And I’d keep 
running to the window; but I was disappointed every day 
because you were too lazy to walk so far. It was horrid 
of you not to come sooner, Jef. . . . Well, but here you 
are at last—looking as though you’d waded through the 
ocean at low tide.” 

“T thought I wouldn’t come at all again, Inez.” 

“Oh, why, Jeffrey?” she asked almost pitifully. “I’m 
so lonely here. You just be careful or I’ll cry like I did 
last time and make you squirm. . . . But why weren't 
you coming? Is Joan jealous of poor me?’ 

“No,” he answered shortly, determined, in a sudden 
return of loyalty, to respect Joan’s privacy before Inez. 

“You ought to have brought her with you, Jef. . 
Would she come sometimes, do you think? If you told 
her I haven’t any friends here but just you two? I always 
thought Joan was such a dear. . . . You must be very 
happy together, Jeffrey. Are you?” 

“Yes. We have been.” 

“I hope you'll bring her to see me, Jef.” Suddenly 
she smiled. ‘Don’t look so glum, you old Don What’s- 
his-name. We wouldn’t tear each other’s eyes out. 
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I might be jealous of her though because she’s as happy as 
I thought I’d be. I do envy her.” 

“Envy her? I’m afraid she’s rather unfortunate in her 
husband,” he answered gloomily. 

Inez smiled. ‘“You’re just as vain as ever, aren’t you, 
Jef? Ireally oughtn’t to flatter you this way, but... J 
think her husband is a perfect dear.” 

Her hand fluttered up in a way that he remembered 
and lightly touched his cheek. Then his hand moved 
slowly to cover the place her hand had touched and he 
stared at her gravely with the half amazed eyes of a man 
who has held a sacred thing. She drew a sharp breath 
and closed her eyes in a nervous frowning way and 
averted her face. 

“Jeffrey! Don’t,” she said weakly. 

Then Martha came in with the tea tray. 


I2 


“Good-bye, Jef. Come again soon. Please! ... And 
I’m going to save every one of your footsteps till you do 
come, old Jeffrey.” 

“Good-bye, Inez. I'l try to come very soon.” ... 
They stood smiling at each other with her hands in his. 
Suddenly the smile left his face. He drew her by the 
hands, slowly closer to him. “Inez! She made no re- 
sistance but only trembled slightly in his arms, with her 
head thrown back and her long lashes lying heavily upon 
her cheeks, returning his kisses. . . . 

pincer eines! oe 


13 
When Jeffrey came back he found Joan setting the table 
for supper. She looked very tired and her eyes were piti- 
ful. “She wants to cry on my shoulder,” he thought, 
“but I can’t touch her until I’ve told her.” 
“So here you are!” she said, with assumed lightness. 
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He stood very still, with his hand on the door-latch. 

“T’ve been to see Inez,” he said. 

“Have you?” she answered, bending over the forks 
and spoons. ‘‘How—how is she?” 

“I... . Her carpets. . . . I mean she was asking for 
you.” Then he went upstairs to dress for supper. 

Not one lie... . 

“Well, I’ve lied to her. I didn’t tell her. . . . If I had 
told her it would only have hurt her. It’s kinder to lie.” 
. . . His hand touched his mouth, resting for a moment 
where Inez had kissed him with the shaking passion of a 
dream fulfilled. 

“I won’t go again. .. . But I’m tired of struggling. 
Oh, God, I’m tired. And I must struggle.” 

erooner or later. |. ... 


14 


The struggle was bitter and long. “There is no vic- 
tory,’ hethought. “Only a postponement of defeat from 
minute to minute. The wearing effort of a victory and 
no victory. Nothing decided. Postponement to the end 
of endurance. Then. ... Torture that will end only 
when the victim has given in. Inquisition. . . . If only 
a climax would come. To require one strong effort 
that would settle it. Forever. ... But daily... . Al- 
ways!” : 

Now, for the first time, he had no help of Joan. She 
was a stranger who pretended to be Joan and did it rather 
badly because she was in pain. A hurt, depressed girl, 
nothing like the girl she had been. . 

But one day toward the end of April when Jeffrey was 
entering upon the third week of bitter struggle with him- 
self, she became almost the old Joan again. Jeffrey no- 
ticed a slight effort in her cheerfulness but he wondered 
that her laughter had returned and her old affection. She 
woke him that morning with a kiss and chattered with 
him at breakfast and at lunch. He was puzzled. 
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“You're feeling pretty chipper to-day, aren’t you, 
Joan?” 

“Yes. I’ve been a perfect gloom, haven’t I, Jef? But 
to-day I want to be nice.” 

To-day? And the odd look as she said it. To-day. 
What did she mean? .. . 

Rather pitifully her brightness and affection stifled 
him. Once she kissed him. “God!” he thought. “To 
kiss her mouth again . . . and die. . . . I must see her!” 

The idea grew. He stopped in the middle of his after- 
noon work. “I will!” he said and left the house furtively. 
But Joan from an upper window saw him go. 

“To-day!” she said. “Oh'. . . I értedf’ 


15 


He found Inez in the little garden behind the ugly 
house. He came upon her quietly as she worked with a 
trowel among the first green shoots of her roses. She 
was dressed in tan knickers and a man’s grey flannel shirt 
and heavy gloves that were too large for her. Her golden 
hair was hidden in a wide straw hat such as farmers use. 
He came behind her as she knelt grubbing among the rose 
roots. 

Primer dnt. 

She turned with a startled cry and sprang to her feet. 
“This awful hat!” she said, taking it off clumsily with her 
gloved fingers, 

“My God! Her hair!” 

A slow blush darkened her face. “Jeffrey! You 
shouldn’t have come.” 

“Why ?” 

“Last time,” she answered, avoiding his eyes. He came 
a step closer to her. 

“T love you,” he said. 

“No!” she cried. “If you talk like that I’ll have to go 
into the house.” 

“T’ll follow you no matter where you go.” 


” 
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“Please, old Jeffrey.” 

“T love you.” 

Then she looked at him and her eyes darkened as she 
looked. “Dear, dear Jeffrey.” ... Then she turned 
away. “No, we mustn’t talk this way, old Jef . . . even 
if we want to. You know why we mustn’t. We both 
have duties to other people, Jef.” 

“T love you.” 

Inez began to cry, rubbing the back of one of her dusty 
gloves across her cheeks. “It’s so hard already, Jeffrey! 
I hoped you were going to help me. . . . Oh, we can’t! 
Please don’t be cruel!” 

“T won’t again,” he said, taking her hand and kissing 
her wrist above the top of her brown glove. She smiled 
suddenly and stripped the glove off. “My hand, Jef.... 
Now we'll be just friends, won’t we?” 

“Just friends,” he repeated. Her hand was cold against 
his lips. 

“Come along and I’ll show you my roses,” she said 
lightly. ‘Of course there aren’t any roses yet but just 
wait until you see them in about six more weeks. I’m 
quite a hand at roses, Jef. Last year I brought back half 
the prizes from the Washington flower show. . . . I do 
it all myself too. Grub and prune and stick thorns into 
my fingers. . . . You’d never believe what a gardener I 
am. Even the nasty house is nice in June. There are so 
many of my flowers in it, you can’t see how ugly it 
Lee eng 
“Somehow I never imagined you doing things like this, 
Inez. There should be bowls of roses in all the quiet 
rooms where you come and rose gardens for you to walk 
in... but grubbing!” 

“Every one can grub if they must, old Jef. I’ve learned 
that.” 

They walked in the bare sunny garden together and 
Inez was eloquent about the thorny green shoots that in 
June would nod under their weight of blossoms. They 
talked very casually. Just friends. . . . Though some- 
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times silences fell between them and, if they paused in 
their walking, it happened that they stood very close to- 
gether and their eyes sought each other's faces. Then 
suddenly Inez would wink her eyes in the frowning 
nervous way she had and lead the way, speaking of roses 
again. 

Facute and see how beautifully my ramblers are doing.” 
They walked down the path that ran beside the house. 
The ramblers had already begun to send stiff tentacles 
through the latticed trellis that had been built against the 
house for them. . . . Jeffrey examined the trellis curi- 
ously. It was a stout solid structure, built of strong wood 
that was nailed together to make six inch squares. 

“Fine chance for a second-story man,” he said. “This 
thing is a regular ladder. Any average nimble fellow 
could climb up it and in that window as easily as going 
upstairs. Aren’t you afraid, Inez?” 

“And that’s my window he’d go in!” she laughed. 
“But no, I’m not afraid of burglars, Jef. . . . Of course 
Martha and Cook are at the other side of the house but I 
could scream. Besides,” she smiled shyly, “I have a— 

un!” 

“You!” he laughed. “A gun!’ 

“T’d shoot, too! . . . Of course I’d say boo first so 
he’d go away without being shot, but if he didn’t, ’'d ... 
well, he’d wish he had!’ 

Jeffrey rested one hand upon the trellis. Their eyes 
met. Suddenly she blushed very red and went pale again. 
“Be sure it 1s a burglar before you shoot,’ he said. His 
heart beat terribly. Her eyes never left his face. “Very 
sure, dear,” she whispered. 

Then they turned together and without speaking walked 
the whole length of the garden. At the far end, beyond 
a sun dial where the first shiny leaves of ivy had begun 
to gleam, there was an arched trellis covered with old rose 
oS When they came here, she turned suddenly and 
spoke. 


“Oh, Jef! It isn’t right for the things we have to do 
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every day to be so horribly hard. People need to be 
happy . . . even if it’s wrong. . So kiss me before 
you go, Jeffrey—for all the “days when we won't see 
enenotner... 4, 

They clung together in the shelter of the arched trellis 
while their thirsty hearts drank deep. 

“Come soon again, Jeffrey. Soon again, my dear, my 
dear. Soon! Whenever you can. At any time. ‘Any 
time. . . . Any hour. Ri 


16 


Surely we have drunk together of that cup which is 
rapture and sorrow and destruction! Oh, Iseult! ... 
To climb up to where you are. . . . In the deep night like 
an opening rose! .. . 


17 


It was dark when Jeffrey came back to his room. He 
had walked far among the hills calling her name and re- 
membering her face as she raised it to his kisses... . 
Dark and silent in his room. From beyond the curtains 
came a faint sound. . . . Joan lay face down upon her 
bed, shaking with the slow hard sobs that come at the 
end of long weeping. 

“Joan! What’s wrong?” 

“To-day! -To-day!” she said. 

“What about to-day?” he asked irritably. 

She raised her head. “Oh, nothing! Nothing at all! 
Nothing of the slightest importance! Only a little thing 


that can be forgotten in a year! . . . But it may amuse 
you faintly to remember that we were married just a year 
ago to-day... .” 


He knelt beside the bed and tried to take her hand but 
she snatched it away. 

“Forgive me, Joan. I’ve been very miserable.” 

“You! Oh, go away!” she cried... . 


II 


i 


ee oe three horrible days of depression and 
unhappiness. Three whole days when Jeffrey and 
Joan could not speak or even look at each other. They met 
at table with downcast eyes and took their morning coffee 
unsweetened rather than ask each other for the sugar. 
If they came upon each other suddenly on the stairs they 
passed, blushing for the shame of what had come of their 
affection and intimacy. Joan grew pale and, every morn- 
ing, her eyes were red and swollen from her long night 
watches with grief. Jeffrey’s mind became strained and 
bright and slightly distorted as with a fever. A loath- 
ing which he could not understand possessed his mind, 
as though it were a shameful thing even to move and 
think and be alive. But through it all, his love for Inez 
splendidly shone and his desire for her filled him with 
exultation. 

He thought of her constantly through the day and 
sometimes he imagined he heard her voice. ‘‘To-night I 
shall go,” he would say. But when night came he would 
still resist. “Not to-night. I will not hurt Joan pape. 
It must come sooner or later but not to-night. . . 
Then he would give himself over to wakeful weariness or 
to the torment of his dreams. Some of his dreams were | 
torturingly sweet with the vision of that bright woman 
who led Inez by the hand and smiled upon them both. 
And when he woke he would sit up in bed and eagerly 
listen. Had a sudden wind sighed in the garden then 
or had a bird called out of the dark, he must have taken 
it as a sign and gone out across the hills. But nothing 
came and he went back to his dreaming. 
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On the third night he dreamed that Joan was weeping 
passionately at the side of his bed and awoke with words 
of comfort on his lips. . . . Nothing. Only the curtain 
wavering in the doorway. . . . So he slept again. There 
came fettering restless dreams of disturbed darkness. A 
blackness made of moving shapes; and out of the black, 
dully gleaming like sodden leather, came a herd of cylin- 
drical monsters that wallowed toward him with the pon- 
derous motions of whales. The monsters had no heads 
or limbs but only a pattern like the top of a clove at one 
end. And the thing that herded them was a wise evil 
sphere of polished black. And the dream changed. ... 
He was lying dead in the Egyptian darkness of an under- 
world and he knew that certain needful hieroglyphics had 
been omitted from the boat in which he lay and that he 
had failed in the tests which had been set. Now he waited 
only for his doom, though he still strove desperately to 
remember the needful words. But he could not remember 
because they had been omitted from the hieroglyphics. 
. . . And towering into the dark, another. waited also. 
A monstrous high-shouldered shape that presided over the 
gloom with expectant formal gestures that were a ritual. 
And always it looked off to the east with the alert muzzle 
and pricked ears of a grey-hound. ... And Jeffrey, 
being dead, listened for the coming of Them who were to 
come. Listening, he heard old dreams of terror moving 
awfully in the dark. One passed close to where he lay. 
Heavy footfalls and a great voice. “I am the Lion-god 
who cometh forth with long strides. I have shot arrows 
and I have wounded my prey. I have shot arrows and I 
have wounded my prey.” . . . Then fear came, for over- 
head passed the whistling wings of Him who is a Hawk. 
And in great terror Jeffrey began to speak through the 
bandages that bound his lips, repeating all the needful 
words he knew, hoping to stumble upon those others that 
had been omitted from the hieroglyphics and whose loss 
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was his doom. All was darkness and he spoke: “I have 
conquered the mighty spirit-souls: I am equipped for 
millions of years with words of power. . . .” But still 
the watcher looked to the east and presided over the dark 
with formal gestures. And Jeffrey spoke again with dead 
lips, hoping desperately to remember the requisite words. 
“Now, let me not be carried away in a boat and taken to 
the east to have the festivals of the Sebau demons cele- 
brated upon me in evil fashion. Let not deadly wounds 
be inflicted upon me. Let me not be gored with horns. 
. . . Let the gods of the Tuat be afraid of me and fight 
for me in their halls.”” Then close to his ear came a whis- 
per from great beast lips that had been perverted to speecl », 
“Tt is decreed that thou shalt live for millions of years, 
a life of millions of years.”’ Still the dog-faced warder 
of the dark pricked his ears expectantly toward the east 
and Jeffrey screamed aloud with terror. The words! He 
must repeat them all. Perhaps the forgotten ones will be 
remembered with the rest. “I have not made any man to 
weep! I have not caught fish with bait made of the bodies 
of like fish. I have not stopped water when it should 
flow! ... That which is abominable, that which is 
abominable I will not eat. That which is filth, I will not 
eat thereof. That which is an abomination unto my Ka 
shall not enter my body!” Far to the east, he heard the 
wild terrible songs of that company which rowed swiftly 
nearer. And he screamed again in despair, “I am he who 
dwelleth in the Utchat. No evil thing of any shape or 
kind shall spring against me, no baleful object, and no 
harmful thing, and no disastrous thing shall happen unto 
me. I open the door of heaven. ...”’ Now the wild 
voices were near and loud. The dog-faced watcher per- 
formed an ultimate dread gesture in the dark. . . . 
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Jeffrey sat up in his bed, pressing his temples with the 
heels of his hands. “I won’t sleep any more.” 
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He got up and put on his slippers and bathrobe and sat 
in a chair at the open window. “I can’t bear any more of 
this. I’m not strong enough. It’s breaking me. My 
only strength is a sort of passion that gives me power for 
action. But I have no strength to resist. . . . I must do 
something.”” He went to his closet where there were still 
two bottles of whiskey that had not been used when Tom 
and the others were there. “Tl get drunk so I can sleep 
for a while with an empty mind.”’ He found a corkscrew 
in his bureau drawer and drew the cork with a squeak 
and a faint report. Then he smelled the open neck of 
the bottle and’ shuddered. “This isn’t the answer,” he 
thought. “Only a new degradation. A real degradation. 
I’ve never drunk alone in all my life.” . . . He leaned out 
of the window and poured the whiskey out. It clucked 
and gurgled, splashing faintly on the ground twenty feet 
below. Finally he dropped the bottle which did not break 
on the damp earth. . . . He remained lying half across 
the sill with his knees on the floor, looking down... . 

For a long time he remained motionless, thinking. As 
he thought the image of Inez grew continually brighter 
and clearer in his mind. His breath came fast and he 
whispered her name. “Inez! Oh, my only love! . 


Like a rose opening in the night. . . . She would wake 
as I crossed the sill. Her hair would float wide from her 
shoulders and she would open her arms. ...’ He 


thought that-his mind must have beaten a clear track 
across the hills; a curious person might follow it from his 
door to the foot of the trellis where the rose-vines clam- 
bered amorously up. ‘A rose opening in the night.” 

“But I can’t go!” Then in his mind a soft voice spoke. 

“What is greater than love? What is greater than 
great love? What is lost where this is gained? Go to 
her where she waits for you. Goto her. The price is a 
small price of shame and sorrow. Are you afraid to pay? 
You will know your first love, as a lover in the dark. Go 
to her where she waits, a rose opening in the night.” 

I will go to my beloved! 
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“T will go!’ He dressed hurriedly in the dark. “She 
will open her arms and take me in. There will be peace. 
... The rose giving its fragrance to a night wind... . 
I a gust in the rose-vine. . . .” 

He crept from the house and passed eagerly down 
through the chill darkness of spring. He crossed the 
bridge with joy in his heart and began climbing the far 
hill. “I have broken my given word and lost my honour. 
I am a weakling and a traitor.” And it seemed to him 
that these things were only added reasons for happiness. 
“Tt is the price I must pay. I shall know love more per- 
fectly for having thrown all other things from me.” A 
rose in the night! . . . He hurried up the slope. 

“Joan! Joan loves me, and I am maiming her and 
hurting her.” He put his hands over his ears and began 
to run. 

“Tt has to be!” he shouted. 

“Joan! I am losing her and I cannot go back to her 
again.” He slowed his pace to a walk. At the top of 
the hill he paused. “Even that! . . . I will go.” 

“Inez. . . . Her fineness and courage. I am going hot- 
foot to make a mockery of that. Her loyal fineness!” 

“Oh, God! What doIwant? What shallI do?” ... 
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He flung himself down on the wet ground and lay with 
his forehead on his arm. . . . In the next valley a cock 
crowed faintly and some small animal stirred in the thicket 
near by. 

“T am so driven and battered!’ he said. And he writhed 
with his face in the grass. 

“No. I can’t do this. Joan loves me and she has no 
one else. I can’t hurt her. It would be like driving a 
knife into her girl’s breast. . . . And if I went to Inez I 
would only be stultifying the fine courage she has found. 
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Selfishly to take advantage of the generosity that is the 
best of her. A betrayal in the name of love. Turning 
the one thing life has left her to ironical ashes. . . . If 
she were free to give herself and I were free to take her. 
. . . Suppose I had never met Joan. . . . Even if I could, 
would I give up Joan? We have been happy together. 
She has brought me contentment and strength. I never 
really did my best work until I married her. . . . Would 
I have been happy with Inez? Would this terrible vision- 
longing which she is have lived if I had married her? 
. . . Oh, my God! The beauty and glory of her! .. 
But after all, there is no need for me to goto her. It is 
enough to have loved her. To have grown to the im- 
mensity of thought and feeling where I am capable of 
loving her asI do. Only to have known this longing... . 
Fulfilment is not needed. Whether or not I ever see her 
again, even if I forget her, I am changed and transfigured 
forever. Loving her was a definite final thing like being 
born. It can never be undone. I am stamped with it. 
Fulfilment could bring no greater perfection, only a little 
added happiness. . . . But, oh, my dear! The dreams 
I’ve had! ... To think they never had any meaning. 
Cynically empty. . 

“But that’s the truth of it. That’s an end of dreams. 
I was a fool to think I was made for happiness. I was 
made for work. My only excuse for being alive is to 
labor to produce the best things I can. And those dead 
thoughts. . . . Inez was never any more than a force 
directed to mould me until I was shaped for the work I 


have to do. Well, now I’m moulded. ... Now I’m 
ready.” He pressed his teeth against the back of his hand 
as he lay. 


“I’m ready. But Christ! Christ! How it hurts!’ 


Must all true metal be tempered in flame? Is every 
birth a long agony? Designer infinite. . . . Ah! must 
Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it? 
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He moved his head a little. ‘Well, good-bye, Inez. 
That is quite finished, my dear. In the future you are to 
be no more than a memory of a dream, goading me to 
write as I am intended to write. If I meet you again you 
will be only an admirably fine and rather pitiful lady whose 
husband spoiled her life and made her spirit as glorious 
as her face. Good-bye, Inez. . . . I shall ask my wife 
to visit you sometimes and give you company. She is a 
dear girl, is my wife. Her name is Joan and we are very 
fond of each other. She takes care of me and I’m quite 
dependent on her. I don’t know what I'd do without her. 
. . . She isn’t, of course, a vision or an illusion but a 
man can’t work when his eyes are blinded with a vision. 
Joan is just a dear friend who looks after me. She’s a 
pretty girl, too. Affectionate. Being a man, I’m nat- 
urally glad of that... . Now I am going back to her 
and back to my work. And I’m almost eager to go, Inez, 
because I’m quite finished now and it will be good for 
me to work. . . . Good-bye, dear. And when I see 
you next you will be just poor Mrs, Todd. ... You 
and my wife are surely going to like each other. .. . 
Tez. 2G" 

He lay with his hands at his sides, prone in the wet 
grass. Through the dark a shower trailed up the hill and 
dripped cold on his back . . . and passed. “God, do you 
ever forget that it is a hard thing to have been created a 
man?” Then, “I hope You've quite finished with me now, 
because I'd like to be of some use before long. . . .” 

He pressed his lips down among the damp grassroots 
until they touched the breast of Earth, his mother. And 
his mouth sucked out the milk of courage again. Peace 
came and the streaming forces of earth poured into him. 
Power sprang up new-born and, down his veins, washing 
fever and bitterness away, rippled the tranquil melodies 
of Pan... . In all the thickets birds began to twitter 
sleepily for the morning, and the noises of the brook 


—— 
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scampered up the slope. At last song came and it was a 
happy song. 
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And he lay on his face in the grass, planning the first 
song of his bitter maturity... . 

Through all the song wandered the changing voice of 
the brook. The brook was born in a mountain pasture 
where it was a delicate cup of earth, fringed with water- 
cresses and columbine. It hurried down over the stones 
and through the woods where jack-in-the-pulpits and the 
white blossoms of the blood-root leaned over it. Always 
more mightily winding among the bases of the hills until 
at last, as a striding river, it marched down magnificently 
to the salt oblivion of the ocean. And through all the 
song passed the small woodland things that the brook 
knew. Darting birds and little furry timid things that 
fear men; the rustle of trees and, along the steep banks, 
flowers and ferns and grasses that waver and ripple. And 
the song spoke of the hurry and whisper of rain and of 
the sun that knows how to make nets of gold on the 
shallows; the stars that come down at night to sleep on 
the restless surface like rare jewels. Or the bare brown 
feet of a country boy would splash through the song... . 
So the song came to him. Lines even came here and there. 

And the poem grew and moved on to stronger melodies 
and stranger rhythms, until at last it tasted the salt kiss 
of the tides. . . . ““Now I will go back to Joan.” ... 

He crosses the bridge and climbs his own hill. His 
little house and the branching sugar-maples are black sil- 
houettes upon the first pallor of day. 
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He stood beside Joan’s silent bed in the watery twilight 
and he saw that her eyes were darkly stained with tears. 
Now she slept the death-like sleep of exhaustion. 
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te eyes opened heavily and when she saw him she 
smiled. Then memory came and blotted the smile out and 
she turned her head away. 

© latlee 

“T heard you go.” 

“T only went as far as the hilltop, dear. I’ve come back 
to tell you that I love you.’’ She does not look at him so 
he kneels down and slips his arm about her waist. 

“Will you forgive me, Joan?” 
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Joan lay sleepily listening. Jeffrey was taking his 
shower, gasping and leaping about. . . . Later she heard 
him in the attic. “Jeffrey is back. I have held my hus- 
band in my arms again. . . . I thought he had gone away 
and left me alone and I had no one else in the world. I 
thought that mother had been right and all the old sneer- 
ing people in the world were right. I thought I was 
ashamed because he could leave me and that I wanted to 
die. . . . But now he is back, because I held him for a 
moment against my breast. My goodly husband. .. .” 
Presently she fell asleep and the light grew steadily and 
spread to the corners of her room. 


IO 


It was late when Joan came down to breakfast. She 
was eager but a little afraid of seeing Jeffrey in the full 
light again. He was sitting at the table dressed in his 
tattered grey bath robe, with a pile of closely scribbled 
sheets in front of him. The saucer of his coffee cup was 
full of cigarette butts; and as Joan came in he was read- 
ing the sheets with still another cigarette in his lips, 
rumpling his hair with his left hand. His eyes were 
sunken with fatigue and his haggard face was rough and 
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dark with last night’s beard. But when Jan came, he 
smiled at her and took her hand. 

“Sit down, dear. I’m just finished. Two sense and 
sixty lines since six o'clock! Called The Brook. God, 
Joan! I’ve never written anything like it in my life 
before! It’s poetry ... it’s great poetry! ....” 

“Poor dear,” she thought. “There are blue rings under 
his eyes.” 

He had lighted a fresh cigarette and now he was patting 
the sheets square between his fingers. 

“Listen !’’ he said; and he began to read. ... 


Nee as in that dark old picture by Botticelli, young 
Pallas, the grey-eyed goddess of wisdom, hales the 
Centaur by the forelock and he must forever abandon his 
caves among the black cliffs. And the Centaur 1s tamed 
and his power is broken; and the man ts given allotted 
CUES ITT 

But in that magic time when the fingers grip the pen, 
when the heart cries out and the lips speak, the man will 
not be abandoned utterly by the beast-god that was him- 
self. When the man sings, then will other men attend 
and they will wonder and bow down, hearing the echo of 
the Centaur’s passionate feet thundering through dream 
places; the Centaur’s terrible clear voice crying in the 
drunkenness of beauties that men may never know... . 
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The greatest pleasure in life ts 
that of reading. Why not then 
own the books of great novelists 
when the price is so small 


'@ Of all the amusements which can posssbly 
be smagined for a hard-working man, after 
his dasly toil, or in sis sntervals, there és 
nothing like reading an entertawming book, 
It calls for no bodily exertion. It transports 
hem mto a lwelier, and gayer, and more di- 
versified and wmteresting scene, and while he 
enjoys himself there he may forget the evils 
of the present moment. ‘Nay, st accompanses 
him to his next day's work, and gives him 
something to think of bestdes the mere 
mechanical drudgery of his every-day occu- 
patton—something he can enjoy while absent, 
and look forward with pleasure to return to. 
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Man Who Couldn’t Sleep, The. Arthur Stringer. 

Man’s Country. Peter Clark Macfarlane. 
arqueray’s Duel. Anthony Pryde. 

Martin Conisby’s Vengeance. Jeffery Farnol. 

Mary-Gusta. Joseph C. Lincoln. , 

Mary Wollaston. Henry Kitchell Webster. 

Mason of Bar X Ranch. H. Bennett. 

Master of Man. Hall Caine. 

Master Mummer, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. A, Conan Doyle. 

Men Who Wrought, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 

Meredith Mystery, The. Natalie Sumner Lincoln. 

Midnight of the Ranges. George Gilbert. 

Mine with the Iron Door, The. Harold Bell Wright. 

Mischief Maker, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Missioner, The. E., ‘Phillips Oppenheim. 

Miss Million’s Maid. Berta Ruck. 

Money, Love and Kate. Eleanor H. Porter. 

Money Master, The. Gilbert Parker. 

Money Moon, The. Jeffery Farnol. 

Moonlit Way, The. Robert W. Chambers. 

More Limehouse Nights. Thomas Burke. 

More Tish. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Moreton Mystery, The. Elizabeth Dejeans. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sen. Louise Jordan Miln. 

Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Mr. Pratt. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Mr. Pratt’s Patients. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Red Pepper. Grace S. Richmond. 

Mr. Wu. Louise Jordan Miln. 

My Lady of the North. Randall Parrish. 

My Lady of the South. Randall Parish. 

Mystery Girl, The. Carolyn Wells. 
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Mystery of the Hasty Arrow, The. Anna K. Green. 
Mystery of the Silver Dagger, The. Randall Parrish. 
eee ae Vingie E. Roe. 
e’er-Do-Well, The. Rex Beach. (Photoplay Ed.). 
Net, The. Rex Beach. ‘ on , 
Never Fail Blake. Arthur Stringer, 
Next Corner, The. Kate Jordan. 
Nightfall Anthony Pryde. 
Night Horseman, The. Max Brand. 
Night of the Wedding, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamson, 
Night Operator, The. Frank L. Packard. 
Night Riders, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 
Nine Unknown, The. Talbot Mundy. 
Nobody’s Man. E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
No Defence, Gilbert Parker. 
North. James B. Hendryx. 
Obstacle Race, The. Ethel M. Dell, 
Odds. Ethel M. Dell. 
Old Misery. Hugh Pendexter. 
Omoo. Herman Melville. 
One Thing Is Certain. Sophie Kerr. 
One-Way Trail, The. Ridgwell Cullum, 
Ordeal of Honor, An. Anthony Pryde, 
Outlaw, The. Jackson Gregory. 
Owner of the Lazy D. William Patterson White. 
Panelled Room, The. Rupert Sargent Holland. 
Paradise Bend. William Patterson White. 
Pardners. Rex Beach. 
Partners of the Tide. Joseph C. Lincoln, 
Patricia Brent, Spinster. Anonymous. 
Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail, The. Ralph Conner. 
Paul Anthony, Christian. Hiram W. Hayes. 
Pawned. Frank L. Packard. 
Pawns Count, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Pay Gravel. Hugh Pendexter. 
Peacemakers, The. Hiram W. Hayes. 
Peregrine’s Progress. Jeffery Farnoll. : 
Peter Ruff and the Double Four. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Phantom Wires. Arthur Stringer. 
Pointed Tower, The. Vance Thompson. J 
Pollyanna; “The Glad Book.” Eleanor H. Porter, (Lim. Ed.). 
Trade Mark—Trade-Mark. 
Poor Man’s Rock. Bertrand W. Sinclair. 
Poor Wise Man, A. Mary Robe:ts Rinehart. 


‘THE BEST OF RECENT FICTION 


Poisoned Paradise, The. Robert W. Service. (Photoplay Ed.). 

Portygee, The. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Possession. Olive Wadsley. 

Postmaster, The. Joseph C. Lincoln, 

Prairie Child, The. Arthur Stringer. 

Prairie Flowers, James B. Hendryx. 

Prairie Mother, The. Arthur Stringer. 

Prairie Wife, The. Arthur Stringer. 

Pretender, The. Robert W. Service. 

Prince of Sinners, A. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Prodigal Daughters, The. Joseph Hocking. (Photoplay Ed.}. 

Prodigal Son. Hall Caine. (Photoplay Ed.). 

Profiteers, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Promise, The. J. B. Hendryx. 

Public Square, The. Will Levington Comfort. 

Purple Mask, The. Louise Jordan Miln. 

Purple Pearl, The. Anthony Pryde. 

Quemado. William West Winter. 

Quest of the Sacred Slipper, The. Sax Rohmer. 

Quill’s Window. George Barr McCutcheon. 

Rainbow’s End, The. Rex Beach. 

Rainbow Valley. L. M. Montgomery. 

Ramshackle House. Hulbert Footner. 

Ranch at the Wolverine, The. B. M. Bower. 

Ranching for Sylvia. Harold Bindloss. 

Rangy Pete. Guy Morton. 

Raspberry Jam. Carolyn Wells. 

Reclaimers, The. Margaret Hill McCarter. 

Re-Creation of Brian Kent, The. Harold Bell Wright 

Red and Black. Grace S. Richmond. 

Red Pepper Burns. Grace S. Richmond. 

Red Pepper’s Patients. Grace S. Richmond. 

Red Seal, The. Natalie Sumner Lincoln. 

Restless Sex, The. Robert W. Chambers. 

Return of Dr. Fu-Manchu, The. Sax Rohmer. 

Return of Frank Clamart, The. Henry C. Rowland. 

Return of Tarzan The. Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

Riddle of the Frozen Flame The. M. E. and T. W. Hanshew. 

Riddle of the Mysterious Light The. M. E. and T. W. 
Hanshew. 

Riddle of the Purple Emperor The, M. E. and T. W. 
Hanshew. 

Riddle of the Spinning Wheel, The, M, E. and T. W. 
Hanshew. 
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Rider of the Golden Bar, The. William Patterson White, 
Rider of the King Log, The. Holman Day. 

Rider o’ the Stars. R. J. Horton. 

Riders of the Silences. John Fredericle. 

Rilla of Ingleside. L. M. Montgomery. 

Rimrock Trail, J. Allan Dunn. 

Rise of Roscoe Paine, The. Joseph C. Lincoin. 

River Trail, The. Laurie Y. Erskine. 

Robin. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Rocks of Valpre, The. Ethel M. Dell. 

Rogues of the North. Albert M. Treynor. 

Romance of a Million Dollars, The. Elizabeth Dejeans, 
Rosa Mundi. Ethel M. Dell. 

Rose of Santa Fe, The. Edwin L. Sabin. 

Round the Corner in Gay Street. Grace S. Richmond. 
Round-Up, The. Oscar J. Friend. 

Rung Ho! Talbot Mundy. 

Rustler of Wind River, The. G. W. Ogden. 

St. Elmo. (Ill. Ed.) Augusta J. Evans. 

Sand. Olive Wadsley. 

Scarlet Iris, The. Vance Thompson. 

Scattergood Baines. Clarence Budington Kelland. 
Second Violin, The. Grace S. Richmond. 

Secret Power, The. Marie Corelli. 

Self-Raised. (Ill). Mrs. Southworth. 

Settling of the Sage. Hal G. Evarts. "4 
Seven Ages of Woman, The. Compton Mackenzie. 
Seven Darlings, The. Gouverneur Morris. 

Seventh Man, The. Max Brand. 

Shadow of the East, The. E. M. Hull. (Photoplay Ed.). 
Shadow on the Glass, The. Charles J. Dutton. 
Shavings. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Sheik, The. E. M. Hull. 

Sheila of Big Wreck Cove. James H. Cooper, _ 
Shepherd of the Hills, The. Harold Bell Wright. 
Shepherds of the Wild. Edison Marshall. 

Sheriff of Dyke Hole, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 

Sherry. George Barr McCutcheon. 

Shoe-Bar Stratton. Joseph B. Ames. ae: 
Sight Unseen, and The Confession. Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Silver Horde, The. Rex Beach. 

Silver Poppy, The. Arthur Stringer. 

Singing Bone, The. R. Austin Freeman. 

Singing Wells, The. Roland Pertwee, 


HE BEST OF RECENT FICTION 


Sinister Mark, The. Lee Thayer. . 

Sin That Was His, The. Frank L. Packard. 

Sir or Madam. Berta Ruck. 

Sisters-in-Law. Gertrude Atherton, 

Sky Line of Spruce. Edison Marshall. 

Slayer of Souls, The. Robert W. Chambers. 

Smiles: A Rose of the Cumberlands. Eliot H. Robinson. 

Snowdrift. James B. Hendryx. 

Snowshoe Trail, The. Edison Marshall. 

Son of His Father, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 

&on of Tarzan, The. Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

Souls for Sale Rupert Hughes. (Photoplay Ed.). 

Speckled Bird, A. Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Spirit of the Border, The. Zane Grey. (New Edition). 

Spirit-of-Iron. Harwood Steele. 

Spoilers, The. Rex Beach, (Photoplay Ed.). 

Spoilers of the Valley, The. Robert Watson. 

Star Dust. Fannie Hurst. 

Steele of the Royal Mounted. James Oliver Curwood. 

Step on the Stair, The. Anna Katherine Green, 

Still Jim. Honoré Willsie. 

Story of Foss River Ranch, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 

Story of Marco, The. Eleanor H. Porter. 

Strange Case of Cavendish, The. Randall Parrish. 

Strawberry Acres. Grace S. Richmond, 

Strength of the Pines, The. Edison Marshall. 

Subconscious Courtship, The. Berta Ruck. 

Substitute Millionaire, The. Hulbert Footner. 

Sudden Jim. Clarence B. Kelland. 

Sweethearts Unmet. Berta Ruck. 

Sweet Stranger. Berta Ruck. 

Tales of Chinatown. Sax Rohmer. 

Tales of Secret Egypt. Sax Rohmer. 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes. A. Conan Doyle. 

Talkers, The. Robert W. Chambers. 

Talisman, The. Sir Walter Scott. (Photoplay Ed.). Screened 
as Richard the Lion Hearted. 

Taming of Zenas Henry, The. Sara Ware Basset. 

Tarzan of the Apes. Edgar Rice Burroughs, 

Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar. Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

Tattooed Arm, The. Isahel Ostrander. 

Tempting of Tavernake, The E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Thomas Hardy. (Photoplay Ed.). 

Tex. Clarence E. Mulford. 
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